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Art. I—LIFE AND TIMES OF DR. BLOMFIELD. 


A Memoir of Charles James Blomfield, D.D. Edited by his Son, ALFRED 
BiomFIgELD, M.A., &. London: Murray. 1863. 


| fa nee probably, was there a society—among those, at 
4 least, whose spirit is professedly modified by conditions 
of membership and controlled by rules of government—which, 
in so comparatively short a time, has produced so many and 
such various forms of character as are to be found in the 
history of the Established Church of this country, during the 
first fifty years of the present century. To apply to any of 


these varieties the epithets abnormal or eccentric, would be 
to indicate that thereis some standard from which they have 
swerved, or some centre from which they have extravagated ; 
whereas the multiplicity and mutual unconnectedness of the 
phenomena seem to imply the absence of any normal line and 
binding principle in the institution itself, rather than a devi- 
ation from such rule, or violation of such principle, in the 
different manifestations which it has exhibited. The phases 
of character in question are so many in number, and each of 
them so peculiar in aspect, that it has become impossible to 
pronounce which of them is the representation of Anglicanism 
par extellence. If this or that section of opinion, or develop- 
ment of personal life, be declared exceptional, where, we 
ask, is the model? If they be the comets of the system, which 
break the line of their obedience and traverse the boundaries 
of their orbits, where, then, are the planets, which maintain the 
equability of their course and conform to the laws of their 
condition? We are here speaking, not so much of doctrinal 
diversities as of varieties in character; or of the former only 
as they bear upon the latter; and we contend, that even the 
volcanic abysses of Dissent have thrown up a scarcely more hete- 
rogeneous mass of moral productions than have appeared on 
the level and well-cultivated fields of the Establishment during 
the period to which we refer. 
VoL. 11.—no. 111. [New Series. ] B 
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One of these forms of character, the result of a certain com- 
bination of sincere and highly practical opinions—we mean the 
Tractarian—is undergoing so full « review in our pages, that 
we shall be dispensed from the necessity of alluding to it in 
the present connection, except in the way of a passing notice. 
Two others, which we may call respectively the Hyper- 
tractarian and the Rationalistic, are of a growth somewhat 
later than the year 1850, which we have fixed as the boundary 
of our historical period. Yet, even after putting all of these 
aside, there remain at least six or seven specimens of the 
clerical character, each of which has found its distinct embo- 
diment in the Established Church during the period of time 
which coincides with some of the longer, though not the very 
longest, of contemporary lives. 

The High-Churchmanship of fifty or sixty years ago has 
branched out into at least three divisions, sufficiently distinct 
from each other to warrant us in treating them as separate 
members of a classification. First, we have what may be 
called the Meditative school, which, though probably never 
extinct since the days of Laud, has taken a more definite shape 
in our own times than in the latter part of the dreary century 
which preceded them. This school of religious opinion has issued, 
as all sincere opinion must issue, in a corresponding form of 
personal character, as real as itself. Bishops Andrewes and 
Ken are its theological exponents; Hooker is its canonist ; 
George Herbert its poet-laureate; and King Charles I. its 
patron saint. Of all the various forms of High-Churchmanship, 
it is by far the most interesting and venerable. Its represen- 
tatives are to be found, not in the busy metropolis, nor in the 
schools of intellectual display, but in rural parishes remote 
from the turmoil of action and the strife of tongues ; in modest 
parsonages, surrounded by exemplary families and attached 
flocks ; persisting against the discouragement of empty benches 
in their daily matins and even-song, and distributing their 
well-spent and uneventful days between the study of the 
Fathers and Anglican divines, the visitation of the sick, and, 
occasionally, perhaps, a dull dinner with the squire, the neigh- 
bouring rector, or some of the more respectable county families. 
This was once the ideal of Anglican Churchmanship, and a 
very beautiful ideal, too, in its own small way. But it is fast 
becoming a mere fact of history. Though it possessed a sub- 
stantive character, and was gifted with a certain vitality, it 
wanted the power, or, at least, the necessary conditions, of 
propagation. Its adherents, perhaps, have trusted too confi- 
dently to its supposed innate strength, and disdained any 
active attempts to extend it. At any rate, we hear nothing 
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of a rising generation of such Churchmen* in the Universities, 
where, if anywhere, the schdol must lay the foundation of its 
continuance. Its actual members may easily be counted ; and 
when they shall have passed away, their places, for anything 
which appears to the contrary, will remain unsupplied. Their 
last effort to recover their ascendency was made in the Trac- 
tarian movement; and their death, as a school, seems to have 
dated from the moment when they drew back from following 
that movement to its logical, and, as we believe, divinely 
ordained issue. 

This, perhaps the most attractive, because most unworldly, 
form of English Churchmanship, belongs to a genus which 
was rife in the childhood of the older amongst us, but is now 
completely obsolete. In days when an academical degree was 
scarcely worth an old song, because gained at little more than 
the cost of one ; and when the obstacles to rapid locomotion 
debarred the provincial clergy of the Establishment from the 
advantages, as well as the evils, of communication with the 
metropolis, the modest and retiring Churchman presented an 
appearance very different from that which he would assume at 
a later period. He wanted, indeed, the refinement of mind 
and manners which more modern habits would have promoted. 
He wanted, too, the mental culture which would enable him to 
set forth his acquirements to the greatest advantage ; but in 
simplicity of life, in singleness of intention, and in the consci- 
entious discharge of duty up to the measure of his light and 
opportunity, he was in no degree inferior to his more intelligent 
and accomplished successor. We can see him, in our mind’s 
eye, in his rural parsonage, or in the dingy rectory of a country 
town, seated in his chimney-corner, in the little old-fashioned 
parlour, with its ponderous chairs of dark mahogany, its rows 
of old china, backed by a japanned tea-tray ; its artless pic- 
tures—George III. on horseback, or the Battle of Blenheim, 
with plenty of red coats, lines of pointed bayonets, and clouds 
of smoke—and its scanty library furniture: Sherlock and 
Tillotson, Nelson’s “ Fasts and Festivals,” Fox’s “ Book of 
Martyrs,” and “‘The Whole Duty of Man.” Dear was he to 
the squire’s younger sons and daughters, who would spend 
a stolen afternoon in rummaging his top drawer, while he, 
with admirable composure, or only an occasional and unheeded 





* With the view of obviating all misconception, and sparing ourselves the 
trouble of continual protests, we wish it to be understood that we use the 
words “ Church,” “ Evangelical,” and the like, in their popular and conven- 
tional sense alone. A similar provision against misunderstanding was made 
in this Review many years ago. 9 
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remonstrance, witnessed the gradual extraction of its miscel- 
laneous contents, the discarded relics of his maiden sister, or 
the scanty legacies of his grandmother ; and at length crowned 
the delight of his juvenile visitors by ordering the faithful 
Betty to bring in, successively, tea with the best tea-things, 
and the requisite number of glasses filled with home-made 
elder wine. Charming old days they were, but now irrecover- 
ably gone. 

Then there was the learned Churchman, who again presented 
two aspects: the one theological, the other classical. The 
former has its chosen representative in the venerable Dr. Routh, 
of Magdalen, who was, indeed, not only the pattern of a school, 
but almost a school in his own person. As to the classical, it 
had nothing strictly clerical about it, except the black coat. 
This school seems to have had few personal relations with any 
other, and certainly did not make up in internal coherence for 
its want of external connections. The “ odium philologicum ” 
became a proverbial form, even among the many forms, of 
controversial animosity ; and the anonymous literature of the 
“Quarterly ” and “ Edinburgh ” gave abundant scope for the 
use of those terms in the vocabulary of vituperation, for which 
the Latin language, fertile as it is in that department, failed to 
suggest a satisfactory equivalent to the commentators on 
Adschylus or Euripides. Dr. Blomfield himself was greatly 
mixed up, in his youth, with these proceedings, though 
honourably distinguished from some of his contemporaries by 
the generosity with which, in later life, he ever treated his 
literary antagonists. 

To return now to our descriptions of High Churchmen. The 
“active High Churchman” is a person as different from the 
forementioned specimens of his own class as consists with his 
accepting many of their views of doctrine, sharing their dis- 
like of Papists and Dissenters, and being conscientiously 
desirous of promoting the welfare of the Establishment accord- 
ing to his own notion of its interests. But in character he 
differs especially from both. His recipe for every malady is 
“work.” He has no sympathy with seclusion, for he looks 
upon it as indolence; with meditation, for it is visionary and 
sentimental. Though not worldly in any extreme sense, yet 
he regards the world, in its actual aspects, as the great instru- 
ment for working up the Church. His test of clerical and 
professional success is “efficiency ;” a word which conveys 
its Own meaning better than any definition can express it. 
Crowded churches, “ model” schools, ample subscription lists, 
eloquent preaching, safe literature, and a friendly administra- 
tion, comprise the sum of his desires, and constitute the 
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ultimate point of his aims. Many of these things are well 
enough in their way; but one really good confession to a 
Catholic priest is more to the point than all of them put 
together. 

Activity is the link of connection between High-Churchman- 
ship and Evangelicalism. Widely as these two forms of the 
religious character differ from one another, they have a bond of 
sympathy in their joint opposition to the old-fashioned Church- 
manship of fifty years ago, and its thoughtful and retiring 
representative of later times. The estimable prelate with whose 
memoirs we are engaged, was an instance of this union of 
opposites in a single character. There was much in the 
‘* Evangelicals” which he admired and liked, and much which 
they admired and liked in him; though in his views and con- 
duct he was undoubtedly a High Churchman. Yet Evange- 
licalism is a distinct school of opinion, which is, indeed, 
gradually absorbing practical High Churchmanship into itself, 
but which, on its first appearance, was arrayed against it with 
an antagonism as entire as any which subsists between two 
religious bodies of opposite principles, aims, and habits of 
thought. The biographer of Bishop Blomfield is, we think, 
quite correct in attributing the great change which has come 
over Anglican Churchmanship during the present century, partly 
to the French Revolution, and partly to the spread of Metho- 
dism. The former had the effect of wakening up the dormant 
spirit of religion in England, by making it plain that the 
question at issue was one of life and death; the latter stimu- 
lated the clergy, by showing them that unless they united 
in the movement against infidelity and irreligion, the whole 
population would throw itself into the arms of an enthusiastic 
non-conformity. Thus arose the Evangelical school, which 
effected a kind of compromise between Dissent and the Esta- 
blishment, by giving practical evidence that, in order to fall in 
with the more earnest movement of the time, it was not neces- 
sary to break the bonds of outward communion with the 
institution which enjoyed the advantages of State protection, 
and the credit of social position. 

The Evangelical, like the High Church party, had its sections 
and subdivisions; thus adding to the varieties of the religious 
character in England. Into these, however, our limits will not 
permit us to enter ; and with a brief notice of the last and lowest 
form of English Churchmanship, we shall pass immediately to 
the main subject of our article. The “ sporting Churchman,” 
however, forms too important an item in any history of the 
days of Bishop Blomfield, to allow of our drawing over him the 
veil which charity would wish to weave, It tells, indeed, but ill 
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for the discipline of the Established Church, that mere men of 
the world—men better known on the turf or in the hunting- 
field, than in their pulpits and their parishes—should have 
drawn from ancient foundations the resources which they so 
fearfully abused. But the bitterest enemy of the Establishment 
can scarcely pretend that such characters were of it; though 
to its shame it must be admitted that they were its ministers 
in name, though not in spirit. 

The subject of the interesting memoir which has given 
occasion to this article, comprised in his character the elements 
of all the fore-mentioned forms of Churchmanship, with the 
exception of the first and last. Dr. Blomfield may be said to 
have been a Churchman of the “composite” order. He had 
little or nothing of the meditative and sentimental school in his 
character, while to that which favoured laxity of habits, of 
deportment, and of dress, he was the most complete and inflex- 
ible antagonist. But of every other form he participated. He 
was a High Churchman by education, and, moreover, a Whig. 
His Whiggery subsided into moderate Toryism as he grew 
older, while his Churchmanship, though always of the higher 
school, admitted, as time went on, some infusion of the so-called 
Evangelical spirit. But his chief characteristic was an almost 
restless activity. One of the most eminent scholars of his 
time, when at college, his love of study was a passion rather 
than a habit: he worked sixteen, and even eighteen hours a 
day at classics and mathematics, and gained his due reward in 
the highest honours in both departments. He was a zealous 
parish clergyman and a most indefatigable bishop. Yet he 
was really a religious man in his own way, who not only 
worked under a paramount sense of duty, but snatched his 
half-hours from the remorseless fangs of harassing and crush- 
ing toil to read the Scriptures, or to record in his diary the 
aspirations which his professional engagements gave him 
neither opportunity to indulge nor encouragement to utter. 
He was the very model of a Protestant bishop; and in using 
this phrase we mean to express an encomium, without one 
thought en arriére of irony or satire. We mean what we say: 
even in a religious point of view, we have more respect for a 
man who acts up to his light and opportunities, than for those 
who know more than they like to own to themselves, and shrink 
from facing questions of conscience which they cannot bring 
themselves to solve to their own hindrance. Again, Bishop 
Blomfield, as far as it is given us to judge, lived a pure and 
exemplary life, even in his youth; and was in point of many 

ersonal and ecclesiastical virtues—such as strict integrity, 
just dealing, conscientious employment of time, forgiveness of 
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injuries, and the like—an example to all of us. Of such a 
character, wheresoever found, Catholics must speak with high 
respect, and may think with great satisfaction and hopefulness. 
We will briefly establish the above statements by quotations 
from the Memoir :— 


He began (at Cambridge) a system of reading which overtasked his bodily 
though not his mental powers, and the bad effects of which lasted, perhaps, 
through his life. He spent sometimes sixteen, or even eighteen, hours 
out of the twenty-four over his books.—(Vol. i. p. 4.) 


The following, as to his moral character and regular habits, 
when at Cambridge, is very satisfactory :— 


He never missed the early chapel during his undergraduateship, unless 
when prevented by illness. .... A contemporary bears this testimony to 
his character as an undergraduate :—“ Few persons were equal to him in the 
point and briskness of his talk ; yet I never heard him originate, or report, 
an expression which as a bishop he would wish unsaid.”—(Ib. pp. 5, 7.) 


His habits of diligence and exactitude did not, as is often 
the case, decline in after life. When Rector of Bishopsgate, 
he writes,— 


I have had on my hands six charity sermons, a course of Lent lectures, an 
anti-Catholic petition, the management of the tithe question against the 
citizens of London, a weekly committee at Bartlett's Buildings, two articles 
in the British Critic, and one now ready for the “ Museum Criticum ;” not- 
withstanding which I have still a Spital sermon, a sermon for the Magdalen, 
three more charity sermons, and my visitation charge,* all within the next 


month.—(Ib. p. 89.) 


Nor did he relax after he became a bishop. He writes from 
Chester in 1824 :-— 


I have been busier than ever I was before for any trimestral period of my 

Within the last ten days I have travelled 200 miles, and con- 

firmed nearly 8000 children, and have three more expeditions to make on 
this side Christmas.—{Ib. p. 100.) 


We now pass to the more interesting subject of his religious 
character. The following beautiful passage appears in his 
Diary of New-year’s-day, 1826 :— 

I thank God that it has pleased Him to carry me through the past year 
without any calamity or great disappointment ; and I humbly hope that, by 
the help of His grace, I have been useful in the ministry of the Word, and 
the government of His Church. But how inconsiderable and insufficient is 
all I have done, or can do, in comparison with that which He has a right to 





* As Archdeacon of Colchester. 
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look for in one whom He has redeemed with the Blood of His Son! Lord, 
enable me, I pray Thee, to serve Thee with greater diligence and a more 
perfect singleness of heart.—(P. 100.) 


Similar indications of thoughtfulness are not wanting at 
other periods of his life; but to one which is to be found 
towards the close of his earthly career we attach especial 
importance, because it implies an approach to meditative 
devotion. When the illness which eventually terminated in 
his death began to assume a serious character, he was recom- 
mended to remove from his house at Fulham to Hampstead, 
where he spent Christmas for the first time in his life ina 
hired house and apart from many domestic comforts. It had 
always been his practice on Christmas-day to spend some time 
in reading works on the Nativity. On this occasion, the 
contrast of his actual to his usual circumstances on that 
day forcibly struck him, as appears by the sequel; yet he 
made no complaint, and said only that he had been thinking 
early in the morning of the Nativity, and had been reflecting 
what cause he had for thankfulness when he compared his own 
condition with that of the Mother of his Lord,* who had only 
a stable to be in with her new-born Infant.—(Vol. ii. p. 240.) 

Dr. Blomfield is a striking, though by no means a singular, 
instance of a man attaining the precise point of professional 
eminence which he had marked out for himself from boyhood. 
When asked at that age what profession he intended to follow, 
he answered, “I mean to be a bishop” (vol. i. p. 2). Great 
as is the distance between the satchel and the mitre, and many 
as are the slips between the cup and the lip, there is really a 
more intimate connection between such youthful anticipations 
and their fulfilment than might at first appear. That the 
highest prizes of every profession, as they are called, should 
be thus oe to personal qualifications, is a circumstance even 
more creditable to the dispensers of patronage in this country 
than to the candidates for it. It is not hard to see how the 
interval between youthful ambition and its gains is more easily 
spanned in practice than might seem probable. Perseverance and 
determination (granted certain preliminary conditions of success) 
will gain anything. They are successful in proportion as they 
are exceptional concomitants of merit. At school or college, a 
number of youths start pretty fair for the chance of the great 
and good things of this world. But as time goes on, the ranks 





* We have omitted some words which are not necessary to the sentiment, 
and which savour, to our taste, of a very offensive Protestant notion, though 
they do not absolutely involve it. 
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of competition are thinned by various defections; and of many 
who started, few comparatively are found near the goal. The 
number is lessened first during the period of education. One 
takes a religious turn, as it is called, and sickens of the race. 
Another turns Catholic to boot. A third is diverted from his 
steadiness by a matrimonial project. A fourth grows tired of 
work, A fifth breaks down in health. There are all these and 
many more chances in favour of perseverance. College over, 
the competitors are at first swelled by an influx from other 
quarters ; yet, in another point of view, the crisis is favourable 
to our persevering candidate. Many turn away from the 
curriculum of honour at the end of their academical life. 
There is a reaction from the impetus of ambitious zeal when 
its first great point has been reached,—the wranglership or 
double first. It is not everyone who, like an estimable person 
with whom we were once acquainted (he, too, by the way, a 
member of the present bench of bishops), can sit down to 
study the Epistles of St. Paul immediately after the issue of 
the class paper in which his name appeared among the foremost 
. in both departments of honour. Thus it is that perseverance 
triumphs in the end. A high wrangler, if he please, can all 
but command the prizes of the law. Those of ‘ the Church” are 
even more easily attainable, because they require less drudgery 
and allow of early marriages, which are in several ways 
favourable to professional success. Still the phrase, “ rising 
by merit,” is, after all, only comparative ; and even the more 
immaculate careers of worldly ambition are not unsullied by 
many acts injurious to Christian simplicity as well as derogatory 
to moral dignity. A barrister, it is said, whatever his personal 
qualifications, cannot rise in his profession without paying 
court to the attorneys; certainly not a very noble field of 
loyalty. An aspirant to the mitre must, as a general rule, 
“play his cards well,” as the saying is, in order to get his 
merits acknowledged. The dispensers of patronage very 
rarely seek out obscure and unobtrusive merit, and a man who 
wishes to rise in the world must fully carry out the Aristo- 
telian idea of magnanimity, and not only be worthy of great 
things, but think himself so. His estimate of himself will 
be, in some degree, the measure by which he will be estimated 
by those in power, and he must have, generally speaking, great 
friends to save his humility the pain of being compelled to exalt 
himself. Tact, therefore, becomes an almost essential element 
of professional success; and tact is a somewhat uneasy member 
of the family of virtues. For ourselves, we cannot but avow 
a certain tenderness to that particular form of imprudence which 
is apt to forfeit the smiles of the world. Even Bishop Blomfield, 
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who was certainly an instance of rising by merit, and who, 
there can be little doubt, desired high places less for the sake 
of their dignity than of their opportunities, was, to a great 
extent, dependent for his elevation upon the influence of noble- 
men of opposite political parties, and suffered from the fact in 
public estimation. We do not say that he was ambitious, 
unless, indeed, it were in that sense in which many a man has 
deceived himself by resting on the well-known words of the 
Apostle, “He who desires the office of a bishop desires a good 
work.” This is most true; yet, to desire the golden mitre of 
Durham is not quite the same thing with desirmg the martyr 
crown of Ephesus. 

A letter addressed to Dr. Blomfield by a lady, a friend 
and patroness, in the year 1824, gives a very unplea- 
sant idea of the light in which ecclesiastical preferment was 
then viewed in the higher ranks of society. There is no 
reason to suppose that this letter reflects the view taken on 
that subject by Dr. Blomfield himself, though it would have been 
satisfactory to know that it was positively offensive to him. 
The occasion of this letter was his supposed hesitation about 
exchanging a rich benefice for a poor bishopric. We say, 
‘‘ supposed,” for there is no evidence that he really did hesitate 
about surrendering income for what he regarded as a higher 
post of responsibility. However, his patroness considered such 
hesitations as, at all events, reasonable and probable, and here 
are the arguments by which she endeavours to egg on the 
waverer to greatness. 


“ My dear Doctor,” she writes, “I hope I need not tell you that I trust I 
shall soon have to shake you by the hand as Bishop of Chester. Don’t be so 
indiscreet as to refuse it because it is a sadly poor one. Remember it is the 
step which you must tread on to a richer one. All the old twaddles have 
dropped : young ones don’t depart so readily ; and I am myself so old that 
I am impatient to see you seated on that bench where you will be so 
admirably placed and so usefully disposed of. Ifthe Metropolitan is trans- 
lated (which his looks portend), the Bishop of London replaces him ; and who 
so likely as yourself, with all your London knowledge and experiences, to be 
the bishop of this diocese, if you are on the bench? but then you must be, 
or my plan can’t take place. Seriously, Lord —— and I are all on tiptoe 
to hear of your acceptance ; for though it may be present ruin, yet it will be 
swre future affluence. And why should you not keep your 8. Botolph’s ? 
Indeed, pray give me a line; and pray reflect and pender with all your 
powers before you refuse ; for, indeed, I do think it a very different thing to 
refuse now from what it would have been some time ago.—Ever affectionately 
yours, « ” 


There is something which would be highly amusing, did it 
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not suggest a very different train of thought, in the manner in 
which this astute lady attempts to work upon the mind of her 
protégé ; in which she so graphically contrasts the interesting 
infirmities of ‘ the old twaddles” (so she designates her Right 
Reverend Fathers in God) with the provoking vivaciousness of 
their juniors ; in which she notes the waning looks of the poor 
old tottering ‘ Metropolitan,” and founds upon them the hope of 
his speedy “translation ;” in which with prophetic eye she sees 
him replaced by the “ Bishop of London,” and destines the 
vacancy for her favourite, if actually on the bench at the time, 
but not otherwise; and in which, lastly, she seeks to relieve 
the prospect of “ present ruin” (i.e., £1,400 per annum) by 
the hope of a lucrative commendam. Alas! poor Doctor, 
canst thou not discern, through this flimsy tissue of adulation, 
the time when thou in thy turn shalt be an object of interested 
observation to some aspiring clerk or diplomatic dowager, who 
shall read with smothered satisfaction, in the newspaper of the 
day, the record of thine own declining health, or sow the seeds 
of their ambitious hopes in the furrows of thy wrinkled brow ? 
Yet let us not bear hard upon the object of this cruel flattery. 
Catholics may find it difficult to understand how considerations 
~ of pecuniary advantage should come in to affect such questions 
of duty one way or the other ; but they are no fair judges of a 
case in which the claims of a family and the demands of society 
are justly regarded as legitimate reasons for comparing different 
positions of professional employment in the light of worldly 
advantage. If Dr. Blomfield were not an ambitious, he was 
certainly not an avaricious man. He regularly devoted, when 
advanced to high preferment, a fifth part of his income to 
charitable uses. He provided for his family, not by hoarding, 
but by insurance. He dispensed his patronage with justice and 
impartiality. In those points in which the conduct of Protes- 
tant bishops has been narrowly watched and severely criticized, 
Dr. Blomfield presents much which is rather an example than 
@ warning. 

Dr. Blomfield did not find Chester a bed of roses, nor London 
either. The difficulties which met him in both spheres of 
administration were very different. At Chester he was compa- 
ratively free from doctrinal and ritual squabbles; but, on the 
other hand, he had cases of a yet graver nature to trouble him. 
The vice of intoxication, now generally banished from good 
society, prevailed at that time extensively, even among the 
clergy ; and Dr. Blomfield rightly considered that field sports 
and convivial meetings, though in themselves not necessarily 
wrong, had a tendency to promote it, and for that reason, as 
well as because they occupied valuable time, and were contrary 
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to the ecclesiastical spirit, ought to be discountenanced. This 
was a line of discipline which was better suited to his ante- 
cedents and character than that upon which he was afterwards 
forced ; and one also in the prosecution of which he was more 
likely to be assisted by the voice of public opinion. The same 
love of precision and accuracy of distinction which marked his 
dealings with the ritualists, characterized also his instructions 
to clerical sportsmen. He drew a decided line between shooting 
and fishing, and was disposed to extend to “hunting with 
beagles”? a measure of indulgence, which he would by no 
means accord to the more exciting diversion of the fox-chase.* 
But the mischievous practice of episcopal translation was fatal 
to his success; since four years only after his nomination to 
the diocese of Chester he was removed, as his friends had 
predicted, to the metropolis, and his work at Chester was thus 
brought to an abrupt termination. The doctrinal diversities 
of his clergy gave him as yet but little trouble, for they related 
mainly to the questions between the High Church and Evan- 
gelical party, with which he was conversant, and in which his 
own moderate views fitted him to be, at least at that time, a 
successful mediator. As yet Tractarianism was not; and little 
did he think, poor man, as he was bowling from Chester to 
London in his carriage-and-four, to obey the summons of the 
Premier to the post which he so highly valued, of the anxieties 
and contradictions which there awaited him, and too fully 
realized the truth of the poet’s remark, that “the path of glory 
leads but to the grave.” 

Bishop Blomfield left at Chester more than one monument 
of his vigorous administration. Amongst these may be men- 
tioned an establishment, of the nature of a benefit society, for 
the maintenance of aged and infirm clergymen ; suggested, as 
he tells us in a note to his primary charge, by one of a similar 
nature, founded by Sir Charles Oakeley, when Governor of 
Madras, for the superannuated servants of the East India Com- 
pany at that presidency, and precisely parallel to the Clergy 
Fund which exists in several of our Catholic dioceses. 

For several years Bishop Blomfield enjoyed comparative 
tranquillity in his new sphere of labour ; for although the poli- 
tical horizon was much troubled, no occurence took place 
which was altogether strange and unexpected. Some settle- 
ment of the questions affecting the relations of the Esta- 
blishment with Dissenters on the one side, and Catholics on 
the other, had long impended; though the shape which that 
settlement actually took in the years 1828 and 1829 may have 





* See a letter to his son in Vol. II. 
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occasioned surprise. On the subject of Catholic Emancipation 
Dr. Blomfield’s opinions had undergone a change, which his 
enemies naturally attributed to the influence of his new posi- 
tion. It was his misfortune to have been connected with 
opposite political parties at different periods of his life. Asa 

oung man he was attached to the politics of Lord Spencer ; 
but through Lord Bristol, who was a family connection of Lorfl 
Liverpool, he came to be noticed favourably by that minister, 
and ultimately joined his party. It was to the credit of his 
consistency, however, that when the side of Emancipation was 
taken up by the Government of the Duke of Wellington and 
Sir Robert Peel, he withstood the influences which were em- 
ployed to gain him back to his original view of that subject, 
and was found among the opponents of the Relief Bill. 

When the “ Tracts for the Times” appeared, four years later, 
Dr. Blomfield saw little in them to condemn ; and even thought 
that they would do good service, in drawing attention to neg- 
lected doctrines. But they had not proceeded far, before he 
began to take alarm. The effect of their teaching soon pressed 
uncomfortably upon him in his own diocese, in the way both 
of doctrine and ritual. Upon the latter subject he had pro- 
nounced some decided opinions, as far back as the time when 
he was at Chester. He had there stated the obligation of 
rubrical conformity somewhat too strongly; and now that a 
certain latitude in the interpretation of the rubric was claimed 
on the Catholic side, he was met by the difficulties of exacting 
a compliance with their letter on the part of their more Catholic 
interpreters, which involved, in consistency, a similar strict- 
ness in dealing with others who were inclined to deviate from 
it in an opposite direction. He was therefore obliged to 
modify very materially the tenour of his original views, and 
to admit several exceptions, on the ground of expediency, 
public opinion, and the like, to the rule of a literal observance. 
Hence, he not only failed to conciliate either of the two oppo- 
site parties, but drew down upon himself a great amount of 
public obloquy, and some degree of ridicule, by the minute 
distinctions, and apparently frivolous qualifications, with which 
he accompanied his instructions on the whole subject. When 
the ninetieth ‘ Tract for the Times” appeared, his misgivings 
about the tendency of the Oxford movement were more than 
confirmed ; but he appears to have used all his influence, both 
with his brethren and with the University, to prevent an autho- 
ritative condemnation of the Tract, and he expressed to more 
than one friend his satisfaction on finding that the heads of 
houses had been content with declaring their own opinions 
upon it, and had no intention of submitting the question to 
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the judgment of the University at large. The publication, in 
1844, of Mr. Ward’s “ Ideal,” seemed to him an occasion of 
changing this pacific policy; and in the following year he 
instituted proceedings, in the Court of Arches, against Mr. 
Oakeley, for identifying himself with the sentiments of that 
work. This course, actuated, no doubt, by the most conscien- 
tious motives, was a subject of mutual regret; as that gentle- 
man had afew years before been selected by him to fill the 
post of Oxford preacher at the Chapel Royal of Whitehall, and 
was for some time upon terms of amity with him. It is a 
pleasing circumstance, which may not be known to all our 
readers, that since Canon Oakeley was at Islington, he had 
occasion to invoke the aid of Bishop Blomfield in repressing 
an anti-Christian scandal, and received from him a letter which 
proved that the unfortunate passage at arms, to which we have 
just alluded, had left no hostile feelings on his lordship’s mind, 
while it is not likely that Canon Oakeley himself can look with 
any sentiments but those of gratitude upon a measure which so 
greatly contributed to clear his religious position. 

The victory which Bishop Blomfield gained by these pro- 
ceedings over the Romanizing cause, did not procure him even 
a respite, much less a release, from his anxieties. The conver- 
sions which followed in rapid succession, though for the 
moment they relieved him from the weight of responsibility, 
soon convinced him that a very serious impression. had been 
made upon the outer defences of the Established Church. The 
Gorham Judgment was a further occasion of perplexity, and a 
further plea for secession. The establishment of the Catholic 
Hierarchy in 1850 seemed for an instant to rectify his posi- 
tion, because it united him in a common cause with various 
sections of Churchmen. But that which at first sounded the 
note of peace, soon proved to be a harbinger of fresh discord, 
for the alarm which had been raised against Rome descended 
upon the Romanism in the Establishment so soon as ever 
Lord John Russell, in the famous Durham Letter, coupled in 
one and the same category the innovators at home with the 
aggressors abroad. The great Knightsbridge disturbance, 
which speedily followed, levelled the last and most fatal blow 
at poor Dr. Blomfield’s peace of mind. His diary of the last 
day of 1850 and the first of 1851, contains the following signi- 
ficant entry :— 


The year ends in troubles, the beginning of the next year is dark and 
threatening ; may God avert the evils which seem to be coming upon us, and 
give me wisdom and strength to rule His Church prudently.—(Vol. ii. p. 148.) 


“Soon afterwards,” writes his biographer, “he described 
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himself to a correspondent as perplexed and harassed beyond 
description. He lost cheerfulness, which, except when suffering 
from actual illness, he had hitherto shown unimpaired in his 
family circle, and became silent and depressed. In Parliament, 
Sir Benjamin Hall took occasion of his unpopularity with the 
ultra-Protestants, to accuse him of falsifying the returns of his 
income ; and it was with a very bad grace that he was com- 
pelled to retract the unfounded accusation.” (Vol. ii. “pp. 148-9.) 

It is one of the advantages of the point of view from which 
we look at this biography, that we are spared the necessity of 
reviewing the ecclesiastical, policy of Bishop Blomfield in his 
dealings with the Oxford ‘movement. and its consequences. 
That it was a policy deficient in genius, large-mindedness, and 
long-sightedness, seems evident, not less from its total failure 
of its end, than from the success, at least in its public results, 
of the more liberal and tolerant course of action pursued since 
his death. But that, although an unsuccessful, it was, at the 
same time, a conscientious and singleminded policy which, 
while it damaged the cause, reflected credit on the agent, is a 
conclusion which this memoir forcibly impresses on our mind. 
Together with other interesting matter relating to the whole 
subject, we are favoured with a multitude of letters written to 
friends or to public characters of the day, which bear valuable 
testimony to the painstaking assiduity and the conscientious 
solicitude of the writer. Bishop Blomfield, indeed, is not, to 
our taste, an impressive letter-writer. His epistolary style is 
too studied, too far removed from the character of easy con- 
versation, to be convincing. But it is not every man, certainly 
not every man in an elevated and laborious position, who 
refuses like Bishop Blomfield to excuse himself, on the ground 
of his high rank and burdensome duties, from the almost over- 
whelming task of answering letters from a hundred quarters, 
carefully, thoughtfully, and completely ; to say nothing of many 
others which he originated with the view of consoling the 
afflicted, counselling the perplexed, or admonishing the negli- 
gent. Some of the most honourable specimens of all, are 
letters written by him in terms of affectionate kindness to 
persons with whom he had been brought into hostile collision ; 
among which we may refer to one addressed to Mr. Bennett, 
on occasion of a domestic calamity (vol. ii. p. 160). 

The mental anxieties and afflictions of Bishop Blomfield were 
the occasion of aggravating, if they did not actually produce, 
the bodily disease which was helping to hasten his death. As 
far back as 1847 he received the first notice of the destroyer’s 
approach, though he did not die till ten years later. A fall 
which he had at Osborne, in the former of those years, led to 
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the first attack of paralysis ; and a cold caught at the Duke of 
Wellington’s funeral, in November 1852, finally prostrated his 
vigorous constitution. The circumstance of his resigning all 
his episcopal preferment more than a year before his death is 
fresh in our memories. The reception which his proposal of 
resignation met with in both Houses of Parliament was such 
as bitterly to increase the sorrow with which a man of so active 
a mind must have bidden farewell to the labours in which he 
had once felt so deep an interest, and which had their pleasant 
as well as their painful side in the retrospect. The treatment 
which his proposal received, both in the Lords and Commons, 
must have brought once and again to his thoughts (if indeed 
his sense of mental as well as of bodily pain were not some- 
what blunted by disease), the touching words, with which he 
was familiar,—‘ If an enemy had done this, perchance I could 
have borne it.” Yet there is no evidence that he ever resented 
the course taken by the opponents of the Government measure.* 


“When he heard,” says his biographer, “of the clause which enabled him 
to retain Fulham, and of which he knew nothing till the Bill had passed, he 
said toa friend, ‘Have they told you what kindness the Government has 
shown me in enabling me to remain at Fulham? It is a great relief to me, for 
I could not have borne to leave it ; and I should not then even have had a 
right to be buried there, where I had hoped to die ;’ and then his voice was 
choked with sobs.”—(Vol. ii. p. 272.) 


This anecdote is highly characteristic, and forms a most 
profitable commentary upon the vanity of earthly things. 

It thus pleased a merciful Providence to give the sufferer 
many months of complete retirement from the scenes of 
incessant labour and excitement in which he had so lon 
played an important part. For nearly a twelvemonth did he 
await his approaching end: a prisoner in his own palace, 
riveted first to a chair and then to a bed, laid out as if for 
burial in that “long chapel-like room” at Fulham, amid the 
portraits of his predecessors, ominously terminating at the 
point where the Reformation cut off the channel which should 
have conveyed into their veins the blood of apostolic life. 
There he lay for days or weeks, ending life as he had begun it, 
when we are reminded that men carry no more out of this 





* The opposition made to the retiring pension was not less at variance 
with Catholic precedent than personally ungracious to Dr. Blomfield. The 
Church has always recognised the justice and propriety of providing for the 
temporal support of her superannuated officers, and on the very ground of 
tenderness towards their infirmities; “ne afflictis detur afflictio.” The 
reader is referred to the Epistles of S. Gregory the Great : ¢. g., B. ii. E. 8 ; 
B. xi. E. 47 ; B, xiii. E. 5. 
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world than they brought into it; when the limbs are once 
more confined within a narrow range, the thoughts limited to 
the scope of each day’s monotonous routine; when we become 
the helpless objects of unavailing sympathy, possibly, even, the 
unwelcome burdens of mercenary service. What a comment 
on the fascination of worldly enjoyments, and the day-dreams 
of youthful ambition! Did the thoughts of this dying man, 
as the long days of uneasiness and nights of unrest gave him 
ample liberty to expatiate over the field of the chequered past, 
ever light in their wanderings upon that same letter of his 
patroness, which speculates with so unctuous a relish upon the 
pallid looks and tottering steps of the ‘ Metropolitan,” and 
reminds her then youthful aspirant to place and dignity that 
the “old twaddles ” are fast dropping off? 

In the last scenes of Dr. Blomfield’s life there is something, 
to our minds, more than ordinarily sorrowful and cheerless. 
He had, indeed, a kind and affectionate wife; but this hardly 
comes up to one’s natural ideas of the sort of halo that should 
surround the head of a dying bishop. He had a family, of 
whom his biographer, judging from the internal evidences of 
his book, must, at all events, have been a very valuable and 
sympathizing member. But, after all, there is something 
which halts, and something which lacks. We hear but little 
of friends who really missed him ; little of the fruits of a long 
and laborious episcopate, which should return to a pastor in 
his old age with joy and gladness. “ Euntes ibant et flebant 
mittentes semina sua: venientes autem venient cum exulta- 
tione.” The funeral, indeed, is said to have been attended by 
many clergymen “in their gowns,” and witnessed by a large 
number of the parishioners. Yet for all this the general 
aspect of the picture is rawand cold. Of a life conscientiously 
devoted to the service of God and man, there is little or no 
surviving trace; and even this interesting memoir, which has 
done much to clear away the clouds which hung about Bishop 
Blomfield’s memory, will do little, we apprehend, towards 
rescuing his name from an unmerited, though inevitable, 
oblivion. All this ought not so to be; for, were it always 
thus, or were there not a screw loose somewhere, it would be 
very hard to find any living counterpart to those glowing 
pictures of the telling power and vigorous florescence of 
Christian virtue which abound in every part of the Holy 
Scriptures. In what precisely the earthly promise of “godliness” 
consists, is not, perhaps, so plain as in what it cannot consist. 
It would seem to be something which is especially, or, at least, 
in its highest,degree, the property of the saints, and nothing 
which is merely of this present and perishable state of 
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being. But there is a gift, which, though not of this world, 
is to the saints the source of power in this world, and so far 
satisfies such predictions as “ Justi hereditabunt terram,” 
“ Justus ut palma florebit,” &c., &c. This gift is what is 
commonly understood by the word “ influence,” that is, power 
over men’s minds and hearts. ‘This is the attribute of heroic 
sanctity, as of no other quality which could be named, such as 
mere intellect, mental cultivation, military or political renown, 
personal address, beauty, or the like. The influence of the 
greatest statesmen, warriors, philosophers, or literati, on re- 
cord is absolute helplessness compared with the influence of 
a saint. It is temporary merely, while his is beyond time. It is 
superficial, whereas his is deep. It affects, at most, but the exter- 
nal conduct; whereas his goes to the heart and changes the 
character. But great, though often unapparent, as is the moral 
power of sanctity during life, it is multiplied a hundredfold after 
death. The test of true moral power is death: as our Saviour says, 
** A grain of wheat, if it die, shall bring forth much fruit.”—(S. 
John xii. 24.) Influence, then, or moral power, seems to be ina 
peculiar manner the distinction between the effects of sanctity 
and those of mere natural, or at least ordinary, virtue. 

We have been drawn towards this train of thought by read- 
ing, about the same time, the biographies of two men, cach of 
whom may be regarded as the type of the religious system 
under which he lived—Charles James Blomfield and Jean- 
Baptiste Vianney. The latter of these names is less familiar 
to most readers than that through which its possessor has 
established his renown—the Curé of Ars. ‘To institute any 
comparison between the relative merits of these two men, 
would be, of course, extremely unfair. It would be unfair to 
compare a man whose sanctity was of that heroic order which 
ranks him among the most highly favoured children of the 
Catholic Church, with one for whom his admirers claim no 
more than the possession of such excellent moral and 
religious qualities as should insure him a distinguished place 
in our respect. But we may fairly take cach as a type 
of the religious system in which he lived, and of the 
peculiar form of excellence which those several systems 
exhibit in their fullest and freest development. Bishop 
Blomfield, indeed, was rather the benefactor of his system 
than its creature; he rather left on it the impress of 
his character, than drew from it what was characteristic 
of himself ;—yet he and it perfectly fitted one another, 
and in the end he stands out as its very impersonation. 
M. Vianney, on the other hand, was made what he became 
by Divine Grace, acting solely through the system under 
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which it was his privilege to live and grow up. But 
if their respective relations to the state of external cir- 
cumstances under which their several lots were cast wero 
thus different, more different far were the aotual results 
of their several trainings as manifested in their characters. 
It is hard, indeed, even to imagine two men, to both of 
whom (with whatever diversities of sense and measure) the 
epithet “good” may be fairly applied, whose personal 
histories and characters were so widely divergent, not to say 
diametrically opposite, as Dr. Blomfield and the Curé of 
Ars. To begin with the subject of their respective educa- 
tions and literary acquirements: the first was a man who, in 
any age or country, would have been singled out as a person 
of cultivated taste, profound scholarship, and varied attain- 
ments; the second was one, not only without human learning, 
but greatly behind the clergy of his country, and of other 
countries, in what is commonly termed professional knowledge. 
The one was a man of the world, par fitted by education, if 
not entitled by birth, to take his place in the highest ranks of 
society ; the other was a clergyman of secluded habits, simple 
manners, and an exterior which presented none of the charac- 
teristics generally regarded as the conditions of popularity. 
The same contrariety appears when we compare their several 
estimates of worldly honour, and even ecclesiastical position. 

The English schoolboy fixes upon a mitre as the object of his 
pursuit and the incentive to his exertions, and never loses sight 
of that object till at length he gains it; the French curé, on 

the contrary, finds even the responsibilities of a small country 

parish (however admirably discharged) so burdensome to his 

conscience, that he twice makes an attempt to run away from 

them ; and so far from regarding with complacency the pro- 

spect, or hailing with pleasure the acquisition, of a bishopric, he 

accounted the day on which he was forced, under obedience, 

to accept a canonry, as one of the most miserable in his life, 

and could hardly be got ever to wear the insignia of his eccle- 

siastical rank. In one respect, indeed, there was a resemblance 

between the two: both of them entertained a high idea of the 

value of time, and were what is popularly called “ working 

clergymen.” But here again the resemblance ends ; for much 

which the Protestant dignitary regarded as necessary work, 

the Catholic parish priest would have considered as a kind of 
laborious indolence ; and much which the latter looked upon as 

part of his sacerdotal duty, the former would have set down to 

the account of puerile trifling. 

The following is a picture of M, Vianney’s daily life, which 
at once shows the nature of his occupations, and . us into 
iy 
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the extent of his influence :—“ Of the eighteen or twenty hours 
which he gave to labour, he reserved only the time to say his 
mass and office, and to snatch the semblance of a meal at mid- 
day. At six or seven o’clock in the morning (when he had 
already been at work for several hours) he left the confessional 
to prepare for mass. So closely did the crowd press upon 
him, that it was necessary to clear a passage for him, and to 
defend him from those who, in their affection, would catch 
hold of his arm, his surplice, or his cassock.” One of his 
occupations consisted in blessing the various articles of piety 
which were presented to him. He then partook of a little 
milk, or other such scanty breakfast. He next heard the con- 
fessions of from thirty to fifty men. At ten o’clock he 
suspended his labours, shut himself up in the sacristy, and 
recited his office, kneeling on the floor without any support. 
He next confessed the sick, or other persons who were unable 
to wait. At eleven he catechised. As he ascended the pulpit, 
crowds gathered around him ; people brought medals, rosaries, 
and pictures for him to bless; mothers their children, &c. 
While he was at dinner, multitudes waited at his door; and 
when he appeared there was a sudden rush upon him, so 
vehement that two men were needed to restrain it. After 
he had said vespers, on his knees, he heard confessions till 
five, and then, after a short pause, resumed his work, which 
he continued till the hour of his brief repose. He did each 
duty in its own time and place, leaving the past to the mercy, 
and the future to the providence, of God. He thus avoided 
fruitless anxiety, precipitation, and confusion.* 

It would thus, as we have said, be quite out of place to 
compare together, in respect of merit, two lives which present, 
amid some points of contact, so many of disparity. There can, 
indeed, be no such comparison where there is no common 
measure by which it can be effected. Our purpose in bringing 
the two names together is, first, to illustrate the almost total 
contrariety of type which may exist in the normal characters 
of two different religious systems. These two men were 
respectively the products of two countries divided by a natural 
boundary of no great breadth, and which, long before either of 
them passed away from the world, was all but bridged over in 
the progress of civilisation. Moreover, the approximation was 
brought still closer by the circumstance that the specimen of 
the foreign ecclesiastic is that not of a country so much as of 
a Church which is of no country, and is actually at our very 





* See “ Life of the Curé of Ars,” chap. xi. 
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doors. Neither was the contrast one of time; for the two 
lives, curiously enough, covered almost to a year the same period 
of history, and that, too, a period which comes up nearly to 
the date at which we are reviewing it.* 

But another and still more immediate reason for the intro- 
duction of M. Vianney’s name, is to show, in the way of 
a religious phenomenon—inexplicable, as we believe, on any 
except Catholic principles—how different is the measure of 
real influence accorded even in this world to men who not 
only do not seek it, but take the very course which, humanly 
speaking, is fitted to counteract it, as compared with the 
manner in which the same influence often seems to retreat 
before those who in a certain sense seem to deserve it, and, 
upon the principles which are supposed to govern it, ought to 
be the very persons, of all others, to command it. This is our 
point, and we merely record it as a fact; and a fact it is, 
which we leave the men of this world to explain as they can ; 
for, as to ourselves, it presents no difficulty whatever, but is 
entirely in keeping with the language of the Gospel and the 
theory of the Catholic Church. With a few references, in 
confirmation, to the history of the Curé of Ars, we shall leave 
the reader to work out the problem at his leisure. 

We are spared the necessity of making many extracts from 
the biography of M. Vianney, because it formed the subject of 
an article in our last number. One or two references to it will, 
therefore, suffice for the present purpose, and it is so far fortu- 
nate that the line taken in the article to which we have just 
referred, did not lead to them. We have already said some- 
thing of the Curé’s wonderful influence and popularity during 
his life, but much more might be said upon that subject. The 
little church which, till his time, was in no way distinguished 
above other village churches in France, became, solely in 
consequence of his reputation, the resort of thousands and tens 
of thousands every year. Foreigners from various countries 
either made Ars the object of their travels, or deviated from 
them to visit its saintly Curé. The very administrators of 
public conveyance, whether central or local, were compelled 
to make their arrangements bend to the fame of little Ars and 
its humble priest. Omnibuses were started at the neighbour- 
ing town solely for the purpose of accommodating his visitors ; 
and ultimately a branch railway was opened in the same 
direction. Not one of the least curious proofs of M. Vianney’s 





* The Curé of Ars was born in 1786, and died in 1859; Dr. Blomfield 
was born in 1786, and died in 1857, 
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celebrity is, that the present Emperor of the French bestowed 
upon him the decoration of the Legion of Honour, as an 
acknowledgment of his merits,—perhaps the most extraordi- 
nary instance on record of a disproportionate, however well 
intentioned, compliment. We mention the circumstance solely 
in that point of view. 

But it was his death which elicited these demonstrations of 
affectionate reverence in their fullest intensity. When his body 
was laid out in the parlour of his poor presbytery, during two 
long days and nights, pilgrims flocked from every part of 
France to weep and pray around him. Barriers were erected 
near the body to protect it from the pressure of the crowd. 
On the day of the funeral thousands of persons took up their 
station from early dawn (as is the manner in England at public 
executions) to pay honour to his remains. All the religious 
and secular priests in the neighbourhood, to the number of 300, 
attended at the funeral. The moment the body appeared, the 
mass of people prepared to accompany it, as if gathering 
round the triumphal car of a conqueror. ‘ Never,” says the 
——— “did the royal progress of a living prince excite 
so lively and heartfelt an expression of enthusiasm as that 
which accompanied the remains of this lowly priest.” * 

When to all this we add the great probability that the name 
of the Curé of Ars may some day be elevated to the canonical 
honours of sanctity, we shall have said enough to illustrate the 
“inheritance of earth” which is guaranteed by promise to 
meekness and poverty of spirit. The way to gain the present 
world, in the only sense in which it is worth gaining, is to aim 
exclusively at the future. 


Although we have said much of the biography of Bishop 
Blomfield, we have said little, as yet, of his biographer. In 
conclusion, then, we must be allowed to thank Mr. Alfred 
Blomfield for the pleasure and instruction he has afforded us. 
He had a task of remarkable difficulty to execute, and he has 
done his work with remarkable success. He has reconciled 
very happily the affection of a son with the impartiality of a 
chronicler. His testimony to his father’s merits is the more 
trustworthy because he has won assent to it by his candour in 
admitting that those merits were not unalloyed by defects. 
His intimate knowledge of the subject of his memoir is a clear 
advantage when not marred by the pardonable prejudice of 
filial affection ; and it has enabled him to present to the public 











* Life chap. xxi. 
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a picture which is more favourable than many were prepared 
to expect, only because it is more faithful to its original than 
any mere stranger could have rendered it. Mr. Blomfield has 
added to the stock of English literature a biography which 
is in many respects a model of its class; interesting in matter, 
simple in style, happy in arrangement. ‘The author’s object 
throughout seems to be to retire before his subject ; to perform 
an act rather of filial duty than of literary display ; and to aim, 
with the least possible obtrusion of his own share in the work, 
at enshrining his father’s character in a graceful and appropriate 
reliquary. 





Art. I1—TOURISTS AND SIGH'T-SEERS IN ROME. 


Journal of a Tour in. Italy, with Reflections on the Present Condition and 
Prospects of Religion in that Country. By CurtstopHer WorpswortH, 
D.D., Canon of Westminster. 2 vols. London: Rivingtons.. 1863. 


Letters from Rome to Friends in England. By the Rev. Joun W. Burgon, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel College. London: Murray. 1862. 


Roba di Roma. By Witutam W. Story. 2 vols. London: Chapman & 
Hall. 1863. j 


| Pas any candid, thinking man, not a Christian, but 
knowing history and used to exercise his judgment, 
read first the Gospels, then the publications of non-Catholic 
tourists. Let him be, if you will, a cultivated Brahmin, or 
free-thinker—some one thoroughly external to Christianity. 
Open for him the sacred pages at those declarations of our 
Divine Lord, that His disciples and His doctrine should be 
hated, blackened, maligned, as well as actively persecuted. 
Direct our supposed philosopher’s attention to that summary 
of predictions with which the Great Teacher “opened His 
mouth” on the mountain of the Beatitudes; and, while He 
pronounced a blessing, implied a prediction that they who 
submitted to His doctrine should have all evil said against 
them, untruly, on account of Him :—“ propter Me.” Bid him 
remark, that our Lord’s after life and ministry, the Passion; 
the Sacrifice on Calvary, formed one continuous and awful 
commentary on this first text. Let him read the sacred 
words,—“ The servant is not greater than his lord, I 
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they have persecuted Me, they will also persecute you.” “ If 
they have called the master of the house Beelzebub, how much 
more them of his household?” Let him continue to observe 
this parallel in the early history of those disciples of Him 
who was called a deceiver, a seducer of the people, a demoniac, 
not to be listened to. Show him how, when the Master went 
to prepare their place, He left to them as a legacy their share 
in the opprobrious titles which had been His own portion on 
earth. Let him read through the Acts of the Apostles, with 
the commentary furnished thereon by the canonical epistles. 
Then introduce him to the “ Octavius” of Minutius Felix, 
the “ Apology” of Justin Martyr, the authentic Acts of the 
early sufferers for the Faith ; and so on, through the course 
of ecclesiastical history, with the notices it contains of the 
revilings of ancient heretics and their successors. Thus pre- 
pared to recognize, not indeed the Gospel as a divine system, 
but the reasonableness of supposing that if its Founder was 
hated and maligned, so would be its votaries, our intelligent 
infidel would afterwards read without astonishment the books 
we have enumerated at the head of this article. 

The non-Catholic tourist may be classed under one of three 
several categories. ‘There is the more or less rabid Protestant, 
not unfairly represented by Dr. Wordsworth, if learning or 
talent give him the “vis consili expers,” which “ mole ruit 
sua ;” or, without these gifts, exemplified in many specimens, 
gentle and simple—often simple enough and wngentle enough 
—in print and out of print, well known to our readers. Then 
we have the light, rattling, exuberant school, full of high 
spirits and good humour, without much prejudice, because not 
overburdened with religion, having a fling at the Church en 
passant, though hardly (as heralds would speak) passant regar- 
dant—they have not time for that,—treating the Christianity of 
two hundred and fifty millions of their species about as seriously 
as they treat the qualities of a particular hock, or the merits of 
a Giulio Romano. These rush upon questions of religion as 
Sir Francis Head and Sir Robert Peel (we mean the reigning 
baronet) went at a hand-gallop into politics, statistics, political 
economy, and national weal or decline. That is, they pack it 
into a fortnight of off-hand, jolly-hearted impressions, and 
rough-and-tumble experiences, very like the escapades of a 
British tar with a few hours’ leave at Madeira, Oporto, 
Gibraltar, or wherever you please, when he is offered a dollar’s 
worth of donkey-ride up the mountains. Lastly, there is the 
candid, we mean the well-wishing traveller, who hopes the best 
about his fellow-Christians, and is prepared to see and inter- 
pret all things through a medium of charity. The “ tradition 
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of his elders ” unhappily divides him from the great body of 
those who name the sacred name of our Lord: this fact he 
deplores, whether from the High Church “ Anglican ” point of 
view, or from any other. He sighs over the great gulf of 
schism that separates him from them; though, strangely 
enough, and (we are sometimes tempted to think) perversely 
enough, he fancies the schism rests with them, not with him. 
He longs for re-union, whatever be the conditions on which he 
would desire it. Perhaps he goes even so far as to pray for it. 
And if he does so on any basis but the de haut en bas of the 
current Protestant Pharisaism, we watch his wanderings with 
anxious hope; we anticipate as the result of his tour what has 
resulted from those of other intelligent tourists—“ men of 
ood will”’—before him, and are prepared to say to him, as he 
raws nearer (spiritually as well as geographically*) to the 
Eternal City, ‘Thou art not far from the kingdom of God.” 

In the books before us we recognize no specimen of this 
last and best class. We are, therefore, deprived of the refresh- 
ment of turning from the prejudiced Protestant to the semi-, 
or even demi-semi-Catholic tourist. Dr. Wordsworth, Mr. 
Story, and Mr. Burgon, like their predecessor, Mr. Hobart 
Seymour, and those who went before him again, are only to he 
read without pain when they treat of indifferent matters,— 
pagan antiquities, for example, everyday life unconnected with 
religion, or descriptions of scenery. 

On these topics they exhibit very various powers. The Canon 
of Westminster writes learnedly, we need not say; but we are 
surprised to find his English not a little slipshod here and 
there. We do not mean that he writes in a free and dégagé 
style, so appropriate to convey to the superficial reader the 
evanescent impressions of the chance traveller, and dash off a 
photograph by a momentary flash from his lens. We mean 
that Dr. Wordsworth’s relative pronouns and other little 
etiquettes of authorship remind us now and then of a bowrgeois 
yentilhomme presenting himself at court. Sometimes they 
stand where they ought not ; sometimes they run their sword- 
points through the lace of their neighbour’s dress ; sometimes 
they turn their backs upon us, and vanish altogether. More- 
over, we stand aghast at his portentous capital letters, in the 
use of which he outdoes the Germans themselves; putting 
them not only to very unemphatic substantives, but even to 


_—~— — 





*A story is well known to the friends of a distinguished convert to 
the Catholic Church, who, several years before his conversion, went to spend 
a winter in Rome for his health. A Protestant bishop, whose manner was 
not a little precise and pompous, inquired, during his journey, of a mutual 
friend, “ How near is A, B. now to Rome ? ge-o-graphically speaking, I mean.” 
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adjectives. The impression of this is unscholarlike and dis- 
pleasing. Then, too, perhaps through influence of advancing 
years, we miss in his “Journal” something of that high 
poetic vein which characterized his “Greece.” Nor, as a 
matter of taste, do we much regret this; no style of prose 
being, to our thinking, less bearable than the prose poetic. 
We wonder Horace did not include it in his denunciation of 
the intolerable mediocrity which 


Non homines, non Di, non concessere columne. 


Mr. Story writes well and amusingly; sometimes with no 
common power of description. He is graphic, lively, and 
(with one exception, of course,) good-natured in his view of 
men and things. We say with one exception; yet even here, 
in his assaults upon Catholicity, he exhibits at times the same 
kind of jolly good-humour which you see on the features of 
the Assyrian warriors of those bas-reliefs from Nineveh, 
where the resistless conqueror, hurtling with a broad grin 
against his enemies, delivers his javelin as if it contained the 
best joke in the world. ‘The only point of difference is against 
Mr. Story, and in favour of Phul and Theglathphalasar ; for, 
whereas they drive right on and mind their own business, 
he sometimes goes out of his way to assail men and things 
Catholic. 

Take one instance. He is describing the annual fair at 
Grotta Ferrata; common ground, one would have thought, 
that might have been kept clear of the odiuwm theologicum. 
He tells us it is always a charming sight “to one who has 
eyes to see, and has shed some of his national prejudices.” 
Having thus disarmed us, and while we are in full career amid 
the sights and sounds of the fair, listening to an Italian 
charlatan with quack medicines, on a sudden we come plump 
on the following disgraceful passage :— 


But like many other national characters, he (the clhiarlatan) is vanishing 
and is seen more and more rarely every year. Perhaps he has been promoted 
to an office in the Church or government, and finds more pickings there than 
at the fairs ; and if not, perhaps he has sold out his profession and goodwill 
to his confessor, who has mounted, by means of it, into a gilded carriage, and 
wears silk stockings, whose colour, for fear of mistake, I will not mention.— 
(* Roba,” vol. i. p. 95.) 


As the accused Macedonian appealed from Philip drunk to 
Philip sober, we pass by Mr. Story on things Catholic to Mr. 
Story on things indifferent. The following passage affords an 
average sample of his style, and will be recognized by every 
one who has been in Italy as drawn to the life :— 
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The language of signs and gestures comes to them like Dogberry’s reading 
and writing—by nature. What the northern nations put into words, the 
Italians express by gestures. Their shrugs contain a history, their action is 
a current commentary and explanation of their speech. Oftentimes they 
carry on conversations purely in pantomime, and it is as necessary for a 
stranger to learn some of their signs as to study his dictionary and grammar. 
The lazzaroni at Naples cheat you before your face in the simplest way by 
this language of signs ; and, passing- each other in their calessino, they have 
made an agreement to meet, informed each other where they are going, what 
their fare pays, given a general report of their family, and executed a commis- 
sion, by a few rapid gestures. No Italian ever states a number without 
using his fingers, or refuses a beggar without an unmistakable movement of 
the hand. This natural facility in pantomime is strikingly shown at the 
institution in Rome for the education of the deaf and dumb. Comparatively 
little is done by the odious process of spelling ; but a whole vocabulary of 
gestures, simple, intelligible, and defined, serves these mutes as a short-hand 
language, The rapidity with which they talk, and the ready intelligence 
they show in their conversation, is surprising. Their communications are 
often more rapid than speech ; and it is seldom that they are driven to the 
necessity of spelling. The head of this establishment, who is a priest, has 
devoted himself with much zeal and skill to the education of these poor 
unfortunates, and they seemed greatly to have profited by his instruction. 
But what struck me more than anything else, was the simple and ingenious 
system of pantomimic conversation adopted, and, I believe, invented by him. 
—(“ Roba,” vol. i. p. 196.) 


The reader will see here a considerable faculty of language, 
and a power of light, humorous amplification. He will also 
remark something of the true Protestant recklessness in cast+ 
ing aspersions on a whole class at a sweep. We may have 
to return to that subject; at present we notice it in passing. 
“The lazzaroni cheat you before your face.’ Now, seeing 
that these same lazzaroni form no inconsiderable portion of 
the inhabitants of a very populous capital, the charge is rather 
a wholesale one. Perhaps Mr. Story means that he was 
cheated in some instances ; then he ought to have said so more 
explicitly. We suspect from the context (as he mentions the 
calessino) he is speaking of the Neapolitan drivers of public 
conveyances, and misapplies his terms. Anyhow, and not on 
this point alone, wc would recommend to him the perusal of a 
commandment which both he and we find in the Decalogue, 
which he hears every time he goes to church, and by which we 
test our consciences every time we go to confession. 

Of Mr. Burgon wo cannot say so much in point of style. 
Nor (to use a word well known in Oriel) can we say more of 
him in point of #00¢. The very name of that college of 
which he is a fellow, and whence he dates some of his best 
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letters (those on the Catacombs), was for so many years a 
synonym for all that was refined, learned, thoughtful; for 
deep research, calm expression, and ascetic life, that we regret 
to see it appended to such effusions as some of those before 
us. We are sorry to use harsh terms, even towards those who 
seem afflicted by no such scruple; but when we accuse Mr, 
Burgon of vulgarity, we are only saying what is patent on 
the very surface of his pages. Nor will our readers demand 
of us a definition of what is more easily felt than defined, 
especially when a book offered to the public furnishes so easy 
a proof. His mode of controversy is vulgar; his imputations 
are vulgar; his ironical notes of admiration are the vulgar 
expressions of a feigned surprise. We would recommend 
him, the next time he dines at the high table in Oriel, to give 
a glance down the hall, and learn something from the portrait 
of the great Butler hanging there before him. Those features, 
so full of thought, tranquil consideration, simple dignity, 
express what a Protestant can be, and what Mr. Burgon 
is not. 

We shall hear in a moment what he has to say about the 
Coliseum; meanwhile it is a relief to turn back from him 
even to Mr. Story, whose description of this marvellous old 
place is eloquent to a degree, where it is not too much 
encumbered with learning. If we remember rightly, Heber, 
in his preface to the works of Jeremy Taylor, compares 
that golden-mouthed old schoolmaster to some oriental 
river, so clogged and impeded by the rich luxuriant 
growths of trees and tangled wild flowers that grew beside its 
banks and have fallen into it, as scarcely to make its way. 
Something of the same may be said of Mr. Story. “ His 
natural paces,” as Di Vernon says, “ are better than his com- 
plimentary amble.” We would rather have his own fresh 
and native impressions (on secular things, we mean) than the 
somewhat fatiguing ‘“ tongueiness” of his laboured descrip- 
tion, or the farrago of antiquarian lore which he dishes up 
for us at second-hand. After giving the account of the 
place, some paragraphs of which we are about to present 
to our readers, he indulges in five-and-twenty pages of facts 
about its history ; beginning with the early gladiatorial shows 
of Rome as a prelude, and ending with “ the Cardinal Ulderico 
Carpegna:” “a pious gentleman,” says Mr. Story, after 
Marangoni, “who, whenever he passed the spot, always 
stopped his carriage, gratefully to commemorate the names (?) 
of the holy martyrs who had suffered there.” This disquisition, 
culled from “the great library belonging to Il Principe di 
Sonulla,” (we could almost agree with the Caliph Omar, 
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that a great library is sometimes superfluous and irrelevant,) 
cannot fail to contain much that is interesting. We only 
complain of its length, and of finding it, not in a set archszo- 
logical treatise, but in a light-hearted sketch of “the present 
works of present man,” such as “Roba” professes to be. 

But now for Mr, Story himself. His description, we fairly 
own, is so worthy of the subject, that we find a difficulty 
in making a selection. But let us begin at the beginning :— 


Of all the ruins in Rome, none is at once so beautiful, so imposing, and so 
characteristic as the Coliseum. Here throbbed the Roman heart in its fullest 
pulses. Over its benches swarmed the mighty population of the centre city 
of the world. In its arena, gazed at by a hundred thousand eager eyes, the 
gladiator fell ; while the vast velariwm trembled as the air was shaken by 
savage shouts of “Habet!” and myriads of cruel hands, with upturned 
thumbs, sealed his unhappy fate. The sand of the arena drank the blood of 
African elephants, lions, and tigers—of mirmilli, laqueatores, retiarvi, and 
andabate—and of Christian martyrs and virgins. Here emperor, senators, 
knights and soldiers, the lowest populace and the proudest citizens, gazed 
together on the bloody games, shouted together as the favourite won, groaned 
together fiercely as the favourite fell, and startled the eagles sailing over the 
blue vault above with their wild cries of triumph. Here might be heard 
the trumpeting of the enraged elephant, the savage roar of the tiger, the 
peevish shriek of the grave-rifling hyena; while the human beasts above, 
looking on the slaughter of the lower beasts beneath, uttered a wilder and 
more awful yell. Rome—brutal, powerful, blood-thirsty, imperial Rome— 
built in its days of pride this mighty amphitheatre ; and, outlasting all its 
works, it still stands, the best type of its grandeur and brutality. 

But what a change has come over it since the bloody scenes of the Ceesars 
were enacted! A supreme peace now reigns there. Thousands of beautiful 
flowers bloom in its ruined arches ; tall plants and shrubs wave across the 
open spaces, and nature has healed over the wounds of time with delicate 
grasses and weeds. Where, through the podium doors, wild beasts once 
rushed into the arena to tear the Christian martyrs, now stand the altars 
and stations that are dedicated to Christ..... Here, as you lie towards 
twilight, dreaming of the past, upon some broken block of travertine, you 
will see a procession wending its way between the arches, preceded by a 
cross-bearer and two acolytes. 


He then gives a very fair account of the devotion of the 
Stations of the Cross, as performed by the archconfraternity, 
without adding the sneer we shall hear by and by from Mr. 
Burgon, and continues :— 


It is strange to hear this chant and sermon in a place once dedicated to 
blood ; strange to hear the doctrine of love and forgiveness on the spot 
where the gladiator fell, and the martyr suffered for his faith ! 

As you dream over this change, the splendour of sunset blazes against the 
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lofty walls, and transfigures its blocks of travertine to brown and massive 
gold. .... Slowly the great shadow of the western wall creeps along the 
arena ; the cross in the centre blazes no longer in the sun—it reaches the 
eastern benches, climbs rapidly up the wall, and the glory of sunset is gone. 
— (“ Roba,” vol. i. pp. 215—218.) 


Mr. Story, as we have implied, is apt a little to over-labour 
his descriptions ; and his word-painting is laid on rather in 
the style of Turner’s pictures. Mr. Ruskin might find 
recondite beauties where an ordinary eye discovers only a 
vast amount of brilliant colouring—a direful struggle between 
red and yellow. We wish, however, that we had room for a 
description of the fantoccini, which (except for this same fault 
of excessive elaboration) is as good a specimen as we know of 
graphic humour. We shall return to Mr. Story again, under 
a more serious aspect : meanwhile, we take up the two clerical 
travellers. 

Dr. Wordsworth has scarcely crossed the Channel, when he 
encounters, in a railway carriage, a man of the rank of a 
small tenant-farmer, whose conversation leads him to an 
astounding reflection :— 


How often does Romanism come into close contact with Methodism, by 
making faith to be purely subjective ! 


The italics, the note of admiration, as well as the surprising 
nature of the remark itself, are all his own; and we freely 
yield him all right and title to them. But it is unfair to the 
reader not to put him in possession of the premisses that 
led Dr. Wordsworth to this conclusion, His companion, in 
answer to a volley of Protestant objections (containing one or 
two rather naive instances of that favourite Protestant argu- 
ment, the petitio principii) ventures to tell the Doctor, that if 
he had the proper dispositions of heart, he would receive all 
that Rome teaches, and would not pretend to be a judge of 
her doctrines. “And he instanced ” (we suspect, by the way, 
there must be some gap in the argument here; but we tell 
the tale as it is told to us),— 


He instanced the case of an unbeliever, who, he said, had been brought 
under the influence of a saintly confessor, lately dead, whose name he 
mentioned, and had embraced the true faith, unhesitatingly and devoutly, 
and was immediately transported into a holy ecstasy of joy and rapture— 
“bonheur inconcevable.” “There,” said he, “was a practical proof of the 
truth of the doctrines of the Church of Rome.”—(Vol. i. p, 3.) 


And hereupon follows the traveller’s marvellous conclusioh 
—arrived at per saltwm, but then he was in the railway—that 
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Romanism, like Methodism, often makes faith to be purely 
subjective ! 

We are sorry to stop him on the threshold of his adventures ; 
but really we cannot allow this contraband to pass toll free. 
We should have thought, if there was one characteristic of the 
Catholic Church more undeniable than another, the purely 
objective nature of her teaching might be stated to be that 
one. The faith she requires of all her children is objective 
altogether, not subjective at all. It stands before men for 
simple acceptance or rejection; not to be modified, adapted, 
or even interpreted except by the Church itself. Faith, in all 
her severe majesty, refuses to lend herself to these latter 
processes of human thought; while “ religious opinion” not 
only admits but invites them all. Faith would cease to be 
faith, so far as it became subjective. It would pass into 
something else, with which Dr. Wordsworth (not, we hope, 
the tenant-farmer) confounds it. So well is this recognized, 
that every Catholic, if instructed up to a fair average mark, 
knows it to be a sin to admit one conscious, momentary 
thought against the Church’s statement of any of her doc- 
trines. That is, he knows it to be asin to hold his faith (if 
we may uso absurd language) subjectively ; to hold it as not 
holding it ; to take any one doctrine with his own distinctions. 
“You may wear your rue with a difference ;” but you cannot 
so wear your faith. 

For example: did Dr. Wordsworth ever hear a Catholic, no 
matter of what race, clime, tongue, or degree of culture, 
assent to the Real Presence, with a distinction that it was 
‘‘ spiritual” only; or to that Presence. as given in Com- 
munion, with a limitation to “ the faithful ;”’ or to the inter- 
mediate state, with a demur to the truth that souls are there 
detained, and capable of receiving benefit from our suffrages ? 
No; because the Church, in all she requires to be received 
de fide, makes her statements so clear, so precise, so trenchant, 
so exclusive, or (to come back to our traveller) so objective, as 
to preclude not only ambiguity but latitude of meaning. She 
is not founded on a compromise, like the Establishment ; 
hence, she has not to conciliate or hold the balance between 
conflicting schools. She knows nothing of exoteric and 
esoteric doctrines ; she does not season her food differently for 
the refined and the vulgar. She has a gift, the force of which 
(as far as words go) Dr. Wordsworth will appreciate ; 
dpBoropeiv tov Adyov rig aAnOclac. And with unsparing 
er (her enemies being witnesses) does she wield the 

ord of God, “living and effectual, and sharper than any 
two-edged sword,” howe is fain to truckle to the differ- 
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ences between men’s minds; for she has no other hold on 
them than persuasion. She is forced to be subjective, because 
she is error. Truth has over them all the hold of authority ; 
to which, if you submit, you possess all; from which, if you 
revolt, you let all go. Her prerogative is to be objective, 
because she is truth. 

We wonder that Dr. Wordsworth, who must be presumed 
to have a familiar acquaintance with philosophical terms, 
should have committed himself to such a paradox as that we 
have quoted. It would have been a less surprise had we 
found him saying, ‘‘ How cruel and inconsiderate is Romanism, 
in making faith to be purely objective!” This is the feeling 
of the great bulk of non-Catholics, with whom Dr. Words- 
worth coincides in his charges. They shrink from the super- 
natural (they almost concede it to be preter-natural) definite- 
ness, the unhesitating certainty of her dogmatic statements. 
They desire something nearer the level of their own under- 
standings: “‘ Diminute sunt veritates a filiis hominum ;” and 
by a gradual, unerring process of diminution, until it reaches 
the vanishing point of the “‘Hssays and Reviews.” This is 
subjective religion, with a vengeance. We almost hope that, 
by the side of it, Dr. Wordsworth would even accept what he 
is pleased to term Romanism, with whatever kind or degree 
of faith he is also pleased to assign to her. 

We cannot let him pursue his journey to Cologne, without 
asking the reader to remark the lurking Lutheranism which 
underlies this preposterous remark. For what, in truth, is he 
doing when he speaks of faith? He is confounding, as 
Luther confounded, faith with love or charity. The faith 
(so-called) of the fanatic, who tells you with undoubting 
assurance, that he was converted last Wednesday se’night, 
at ten minutes to eleven in the forenoon—this is subjective, 
certainly ; but it is not faith at all, in the Catholic sense of the 
word. It is rather an arrogant, vulgar caricature of Catholic 
contrition and Catholic charity: very unlike the originals, but 
witnessing to the deep yearning of the heart for blessings 
of which it has been disinherited. This belief in one’s 
personal salvation (for it would be better phrased thus) is 
subjective, by its very nature: it revolves round the individual 
as its centre. The Germans would say, it is all concerned with 
das Ich. Now faith, from first to last, is concerned with das 
nicht Ich. ‘I am converted. I am happy and consoled. I 
have a strong conviction of sin. I apprehend salvation. 
I repose sweetly in the Saviour.”” These, and other such 
expressions, some of them well-meaning, some conceited, 
some very profane, which you may hear in the experiences 
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publicly communicated on the platform of Exeter Hall, or 
in the pulpits of some reverend gentlemen we could name, 
all arrogate to be faith ; faith that justifies and saves. This 
they are not: for other reasons, and because they teach men 
who use them to turn inward on themselves. They imply 
self-contemplation ; whereas faith is the gaze of the soul, away 
from self, into the truth and revelation of God. ’Agopwvrec, 
says the Apostle, cig rév Incovv. Faith is the grasp of the 
soul, whereby we apprehend, not a personal assurance, but a 
set of revealed truths, above us, apart from us, independent 
of us, not subject to, not moulded or modified by, any 
thinkings of ours; many of them eternal in themselves, 
and all of them eighteen centuries old (not to speak of pro- 
phecy) in their manifestation. They would have been as 
true (if so be) from eternity; they would have been mani- 
fested as truly for cighteen hundred years, had we never 
existed. 

If this apprehension of revealed truth by the gift of faith is 
accompanied by another and distinct gift—the gift of love—it 
constitutes a law of life, and saves the soul. It is, then, 
‘faith working by charity,” as in the case of every devout 
Catholic who carries his belief into his conduct. But it may 
exist without charity, and be perfect faith —i.c., clear and 
undoubting, although inoperative. It is then “ faith without 
works, dead, being alone :” as in the case of every bad Catholic 
who believes, and trembles when he thinks for a moment 
seriously ; who has faith, so that he could remove mountains ; 
who is ready to fight, ay, and die for his faith: yet, if he dies, 
is undoubtedly lost. 

This confusion between two supernatural gifts, happily 
co-existing in every disciple of the truth whose soul is also 
united to God by charity, but in their nature distinct and 
separable, was one of the special heresies of Luther ; and, as 
we have seen, accompanies Dr. Wordsworth in the Belgian 
railway carriage—post equitem sedet atra cwra. 

Before he leaves the train, he manages to propound the 
following statements. We give them in his own words; it 
would be difficult for us to condense into so small a compass 
such an amount of contradiction to fact. First, he enunciates 
(by a negative argument) a definition of true religion, aimed, 
of course, against Romanism. 


No religion can stand, unless it be based on reason ; not as if reason could 
discover Articles of Faith ; but reason can prove that the Holy Scripture 
is God’s Word, and reason can show that certain doctrines are rightly 
deduced from Scripture, and so reason leads to faith. 


VOL, INO. Ul. [New Series.] D 
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In the same carriage there were two Irishmen, also of the middle class, 
who gave an interesting account of the religious movement in the West of 
Ireland, under the direction of the Bishop of Tuam, and by means of an 
Irish-speaking clergy (there is the great secret of its success) ; and they bore 
testimony to the permanence of its effect in the formation of regular congre- 
gations. They said that the recent appeal of the Pope for “ Peter’s Pence” 
had not been successful in Ireland, and that the Irish who had gone to Italy 
to join the Papal Legion had come back disappointed and disconcerted by 
the treatment they had received. 


Now, as to the supposed facts in this latter paragraph, which 
he swallows without examination from his Irish companions 
(we grievously suspect them of poking fun at his white tie), 
we may leave him to the mercies of Mr. Bernal Osborne for 
one portion ; to statistics, easily ascertainable, for another ; and 
to the candid answer of the first person he accosts in Dublin 
for the third. We write from Ireland soon after the Catholic 
Archbishop of Tuam has concluded his confirmation tour in 
the west. Everywhere he has found cause to congratulate 
his clergy on their successful resistance to the efforts of prose- 
lytism. Esau, having discussed his mess of pottage, has abjured 
his apostasy once more. What has been going on under the 
direction of the titular Bishop of Tuam (Plunket, peer of 
Treland,” to wit) is not a religious movement, nor the formation of 
regular congregations. It has been only the formation of heaps 
of rubbish where stood the cottages of his hapless tenantry. 
It has constructed nothing; it has only destroyed. Its result 
in “regular congregations” is represented by an increase to 
the inhabitants of the backwoods or the antipodes by those 
who survived the “ hideous scandal,’ and an addition to the 
denizens of the neighbouring graveyards by those who did 
not. And so of the rest. Hx pede Herculem. The “ good news 
from Connaught,” into the trap of which Dr. Wordsworth 
falls, prove as accurate as the failure of a collection for the 
Holy Father amounting to £80,000 from a decimated, impover- 
ished people, at a period of deep distress; or the discontent of 
the Insh volunteers, who (somehow) never cease to speak of 
their campaign with an enthusiasm only equalled by the 
ovation they received from Ireland on their return. Those, 
indeed, who were luckless enough to fall into the hands of Dr. 
Wordsworth’s friends, the Piedmontese, were “ disappointed ” 
(if they were so sanguine as to look for the treatment due to a 
brave enemy) by the brutality they experienced at the hands 
of their captors. 

Shall we go back to his remark on religion, or shall we let 
it alone? It is too curious a specimen to pass by altogether ; 
yet, when we have it in our hands, we scarcely know what to 
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make of it. One charitable conclusion might be suggested by 
the fact that he “ arrived at Cologne at forty minutes past four 
in the morning.” He was, therefore, dozing over his note- 
book ; bonus dormitat Homerus. Certainly, the sentence we 
have quoted suggests a man talking in his sleep. We mean a 
man in black, and with a benefice—a canon, a D.D., &c. ; for, 
of course, we can imagine Voltaire or Tom Paine saying it 
broad awake. “ No religion can stand unless it be based on 
Reason!” What would his Anglican brethren say to this ? 
We hardly trust the evidence of our eyes; yet there it stands, 
at the very fourth page of the very first volume. 

And we are glad to meet with it thus early; because the 
author here supplies us, at the outset, with an antidote to what 
he is prepared thereafter to pour into our ears. As Charles V. 
said of Luther, when he actually saw him: “that man would 
never make me a Protestant,”? so we feel that if Rationalism 
(even in the decorous and diluted form in which Dr. Words- 
worth would recommend it) is proposed as the alternative to 
* Romanism,” no one who knows how to value a definite faith 
will take any harm from him. Thus our adversaries, if they 
will only talk out, and talk on, become unconscious witnesses 
for the truth. Dr. Wordsworth is, in fact, saying what the 
world at large resents so deeply when it is said by Catholics, 
that between “religion based on reason”—we accept the 
euphuism in lieu of the broader and more usual term—and 
the teaching of the Catholic Church, there is no intellectual 
standing-point whatever. He agrees (if you push him to a 
conclusion) with Fénelon in his great yet very simple and 
obvious axiom, ow Catholique, ow deiste. 

One word more on this, because it is the very text of his 
two volumes. He explains himself, if that can be called ex- 
planation which involves confusion worse confounded: “Not 
as if reason could discover articles of faith, but reason can 
prove that the Holy Scripture is God’s Word, and reason can 
show that certain doctrines are rightly deduced from Scripture, 
and so reason leads to faith.” 

Now in what sense can reason do either of these two things ? 

1. That the Holy Scripture is God’s Word, is a very 
vague statement. He must mean that reason can prove the 
canon of Scripture, such as he receives it, to be inspired. But 
this is an assertion without proof, and the begging of a very 
large question. ‘The canon of Scripture is a rule both exclu- 
sive and inclusive. It asserts of some books that degree of 
inspiration necessary to admit them, and by implication denies 
it of others. Now this isa matter not of reason at all, but 
simply of authority. To rest upon the internal — of 
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inspiration afforded by each book in the canon, and the want 
of it in each book not in the canon, is the most fallacious of 
tests, and perilous to a degree, if (on Dr. Wordsworth’s show- 
ing) salvation is involved in the integrity of the sacred volume. 
For “ the Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing but the Bible,” 
being, according to Chillingworth, the religion of Protestants, 
you can only be sure of the completeness of your faith inclu- 
sively, and of its purity exclusively, by being sure that your 
Scripture rejects all it should reject, and retains all it should 
retain. If it has parted with one true canonical book, then 
(on Protestant reasoning) ‘God shall take away” from the 
Bible-Christians of that Bible “their part out of the book of 
life.” If it has admitted one book not truly canonical, then, 
by parity of reasoning, they shall have added upon them “the 
plagues written in this book.” 

A nice discrimination, truly, critical and spiritual, must be 
his, whose reason is called on to decide this vital question 
between book and book! He must be more than Bentley was 
on the Epistles of Phalaris; more than the whole order of 
Benedictines were on the collective writings of the Fathers ; 
incomparably more, as the interests involved are not impor- 
tant only but vital; and as he is criticizing, not the writings 
of man, but the Word of God. We feel convinced that Dr. 
Wordsworth is almost as well acquainted with the Greek text 
of the Epistles of 8. Clement of Rome (S. Paul’s “ fellow 
labourer, whose name is in the book of life ”’), of S. Barnabas, 
and of 8. Ignatius, as he is with that of S. Jude. By what 
criteria would his reason determine (with the certainty of faith, 
observe, not a mere critical probability, not an amount of 
evidence approaching to demonstration), that the one was to 
be admitted on the canon, and the rest excluded? Would it 
be from the style of the Greek, or the spirituality of the 
doctrine, or the method of quoting the Old Testament, or the 
date of the purest extant MSS., or “undesigned coinci- 
dences;” or would it be from the interior comfort he experiences 
in reading it ? But no; that would be “ subjective faith,” and 
much too like Romanism. If he brings in historical evidence 
to aid his reason or spiritual perception, he is further bewildered 
by the fact, that these epistles of the Saints, with other holy 
writings, were publicly read in the churches in the primitive 
age, even as the Sunday lessons are now read from the brass 
eagle in Westminster Abbey. He must be the very peyaddyvyoc¢ 
of the old philosophy, and “ reckon his own worth high, being 
worthy to do so,” who matches his reason against the self- 
imposed task of deciding which among many ancient writings 
is God’s word, 
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2. “Reason,” he goes on to say, “can show that certain 
doctrines are rightly deduced from Scripture, and so reason 
leads to faith.” Both these propositions, rightly taken, are 
true; but in their collocation they mean what is essentially 
untrue. Reason does indeed lead to faith; so obviously, in 
itself so unerringly, that when we see learned men, and men 
in other respects most reasonable, still lacking faith, we are 
forced back on the remembrance that the gift of faith is, after 
all, a supernatural grace. Reason can only pioneer the way ; 
the actual entrance of the soul to faith is a gratuitous gift from 
God. And itis worth observing, how much more “evangelical” 
(to use a much abused term), is the Catholic Church than Dr. 
Wordsworth: how much more she assigns to grace, therefore 
to God; how much more he assigns to an intellectual act, 
therefore to man. 

Reason has very definite relations to faith, both before and 
after the reception of faith by the soul. It taught Nathaniel 
that he was bound, as a reasonable and candid man (a man 
*‘ without guile ”’), to test, and, if need were, to abandon, his 
first-sight prejudice against everything that professed to be 
good, coming from Nazareth. Thus it led him to faith. And, 
more generally, reason has its special function, and a most 
important one, in showing men who do not yet believe, why 
they ought to believe. It announces faith as its precursor, 
and ministers to it as its handmaid. What are the “ notes 
of the Church” but so many distinct appeals to the reason? 
Belief is never claimed of any one without showing him the 
reason why: not the rationale of each distinct doctrine 
(though this, too, is beautifully evolved by the Church’s doctors 
and theologians, for those who have gifts and leisure for the 
study), but the rationale of all belief; an evident and proved 
authority. While this stands, supernatural faith stands because 
of it. If it were possible that this should fail, the principle of 
supernatural faith (on the same absurd hypothesis) would so 
far be removed, and must rest thenceforward on some imme- 
diate and miraculous communication of trath. God would 
then cease to employ any vicegerent on earth to announce or 
to perpetuate His revelation. He would speak as once He spoke 
from Sinai, till His awestruck people pleaded for a human 
voice as the channel of His announcement. But He has not 
been pleased so todo. On the contrary, He has constituted 
and proclaimed an authority, which he that heareth, heareth 
Himself. And to speculate on what might have been pleasing 
to Infinite Wisdom is, as Butler says, “to build the world 
upon a theory, like Descartes.” 

We are growing prolix on the very threshold of Dr, 
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Wordsworth’s lucubrations; but the truth is, he has made a 
stumble on that threshold, and in charity we are offering him 
an arm, though personally a feeble one. We trace in him the 
prevailing error of most non-Catholic objectors, who shirk the 
main question, or miss it, and fence about details. When 
will these well-meaning people learn that the controversy 
between us is concerned, not with particular doctrines, but 
with the foundation of all doctrine? ‘ Prove to me,” said 
Rousseau to the Syndics of Geneva, “ that there is any living 
authority teaching religion upon earth, and I become a 
Catholic to-morrow.” We quote him from memory; but 
pledge ourselves to his sense, if not to his syllables. And 
we would fain see in these respectable ladies and gentlemen, 
lay and clerical, reasoning, unreasoning, demi-semi-reasoning, 
who take up their parable against us so much to their own 
and to their friends’ satisfaction, a portion of the good sense 
and perception of the principle of religion which dictated the 
unhappy Jean Jacques’ answer. We say the principle; for 
Rousseau clearly apprehended the function of religion to 
be, not to lay doctrines before men for theory or criticism, 
but to teach, and teach with authority. She does, indeed, 
invite examination ; but only to her credentials. These, once 
established, prove her mission ; and her mission proved is the 
proof of each several doctrine she proclaims. It would be 
impious to question religious doctrines if you believe the 
mission of the authority teaching them; and it is idle to 
question or debate on them until you have so believed. True, 
that reason can apprehend some doctrines, and see their 
probability, even their necessity: equally true, that she is 
baffled by others, and sees no prior likelihood of them at all. 
She can apprehend the truths of what is called natural 
religion; she is baffled by those of positive supernatural 
revelation. She can tell us that God is, and must be, One; 
she cannot report that He is Three in One. She tells us that 
He is essentially good, and that He manifests His goodness to 
His creatures; she is silent as to any probability of that 
special manifestation of His goodness implied in the Incarna- 
tion. She knows that man has been created, and has fallen ; 
she is ignorant that he has been redeemed. She testifies that 
the soul is immortal; she is no witness to the truth that the 
perfection of its immortality is the beatific vision, the posses- 
sion and enjoyment of God. And as of the Apostles’ Creed 
so of the Nicene, the Athanasian, the Creed of Pope Pius. In 
every case, it is faith taking up the disciple at the point to 
which reason had conducted him. It is reason pointing out 
the teacher, and saying, “ Hear her voice, for it is diyine.” 
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But how pointing out the teacher? By guiding the soul to 

erceive and recognize the marks which denote the true 
Church, the Ambassador of God. A herald is known by his 
tabard, a teacher by his cap or his chair, the Church by her 
four “notes.” The child, the simple, and the ignorant can 
recognize the sacredness of the herald, the authority of the 
teacher, by these very insignia, when once instructed in their 
meaning. And so of the Church: her credentials are 
broadly written upon her by the finger of God; so plainly, 
“that he who readeth it may run over it.” Constituted as 
“a city set on a mountain, that cannot be hid,” she appeals 
to all men, of whatever capacity, by the manifestation of 
certain qualities. Those qualities are recited of the true 
Church by every man who recites a creed at all. She is One, 
Holy, Catholic, Apostolic. We add that she is Roman, and 
prove it, as Euclid proves one point alone to be the centre of 
a circle, by disproving all other points within its circumference. 
Let Dr. Wordsworth show us any grounds for thinking that 
the communion to which he belongs can be called one, with 
its manifest and increasing disunions; or holy, with its dead 
level of mere respectability; or catholic, with its local, 
national, sectional character ; or apostolic, with its innovations 
on the belief of all Christendom besides. Then, and not till 
then, can he consistently call on us to descend into the arena 
and fight it out with him, hand to hand, on particular points 
of belief. For then, and not till. then, will he have satisfied 
the marshals of the field as to his own qualifications to appear 
in the lists and touch our shield with his spear. 

We have accused Dr. Wordsworth of “begging the ques- 
tion,” among his other arguments. Take the following instances 
at randdm. It is hardly necessary to put his “ beggings” 
into italics, yet we will do so for greater distinctness. Apropos 
of the Archbishop of Pisa forbidding his clergy to take any 
part in the “ National Anniversary of the Constitution of the 
Kingdom of Italy,”” he says :— 


The Christian Scriptures command bishops to offer up prayers for kings 
and all in authority, and condemn those who resist the higher powers in any 
thing not contrary to the divine law. But the Pope, who professes to be the 
Vicegerent of God, sets himself in opposition to the Word of God, and com- 
mands the archbishops and bishops to punish those who obey that word 
which they are bound to preach.— (Jour. vol. i. pp. 195-6.) 


That is, because an invader and robber institutes a festival 
to commemorate his invasion and robbery, it is contrary to 
the divine law not to take part in it, and for those in authority 
to forbid their subordinates todo so, On the same showing, 
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the Catholics of Drogheda and Wexford would have been 
bound in conscience to join in thanksgiving with Cromwell and 
his troopers, while their streets ran with Catholic blood ; and 
it would have been an irreligious act in the followers of Harold 
not to sing a 7’e Deum on the field of Hastings. 

In the first pages of his book occurs a sentence regarding 
the definition of the Immaculate Conception, which is the very 
type of this petitio principii :— 

Thus also we know that the Pope, who has put forth this new doctrine, is 
in error, and therefore cannot be infallible.—(Vol. i. p. 3.) 


Terse and close this; and we are glad to learn from him that 
a man who is in error cannot be infallible, because, believing 
Dr. Wordsworth to be in error, we thence conclude his fal- 
libility. 

On the Lucerne steamer he meets a Catholic priest, “in 
ecclesiastical dress, with breviary and wmbrella.” Singular 
man to be so provided! But the Catholic clergy are made up 
on all points, and go armed for controversy :— 


“Where is the doctrine of purgatory revealed in Scripture ¢” (asks Dr. Words- 
worth of this well-furnished polemic). “In the second book of Maccabees.” 
“ But that book is not canonical ; nor does it follow that, even if it were good 
to pray for the dead, we ought therefore to accept the doctrine of purgatory : 
the prayer there mentioned was for holy persons, that they might have a 
joyful resurrection.” 


We ought not to quarrel with him for his ignorance of a 
book which he pronounces not to be canonical; but if he had 
taken the trouble to refer to words occurring in the very verse* 
preceding the passage in question, he would have seen that 
they for whom prayers were offered after their death in battle, 
had been tampering with idolatry: so that it is more difficult 
to excuse them from grievous sin than to deny them the quality 
of sanctity. ‘All plainly saw,” says the inspired writer, 
“that for this cause they were slain. . . And so, betaking them- 
selves to prayers, they besought Him that the sin which had 
been committed might be forgotten. But the most valiant 
Judas exhorted the people to keep themselves from sin, foras- 
much as they saw before their eyes what had happened because 
of the sins of those that were slain. And. ..hesent.. . to 
Jerusalem for sacrifice to be offered for the sins of the dead.” So 
much for Dr. Wordsworth’s holy persons.t But what shall we 





* 2 Machabees xii. 43. 
t Even on the words (v. 45), “He considered that they who had fallen 
asleep with godliness, had great grace laid up for them,” the Douay comment 
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say of his critical patience or fairness in controversy, when he 
pounces on just the text which is brought forward in proof of 
the Church’s doctrine, without troubling himself even once to 
read the context? He would not have treated Aischylus or 
Pindar so shabbily. 

If we were called on to define the grand argument of the 
non-Catholic tourist, that which runs through his special plead- 
ing and his broader advocacy, we should take leave to call it 
the cause célébre of Nature versus Grace. He sometimes hates, 
sometimes affects to despise, the Church’s system, because that 
system is supernatural ; and he tells us so, more or less plainly. 
In different degrees he lets out the fact (where he does not 
exactly glory in it), that for his part, like Mr. Bye-ends in the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress,” he agrees with Demas to 


Take up with this world, and no further yo. 


Hear, for example, Mr. Burgon in the Coliseum :— 


Another devotional exercise which is highly popular with the people is the 
Via Crucis. Our Lord is feigned to have either halted with His Cross, or to 
have sunk beneath the burden of it, fourteen times before He reached Cal- 
vary. These are called the “Stations” of the Cross. Accordingly, to move 
from one station to another with the priest and his attendants, and to join in 
the prayers which are offered up at each,—or to listen to the short exhorta- 
tion which is often delivered at the same time, constitutes a distinct funzione 
or office. What need to say that it is written in the vernacular tongue, and 
is altogether a modern invention? .... The “Via Crucis” is practised in 
the highest perfection in the Coliseum, which has been consecrated, and 
around the area of which large stations are set up. This year [on Good 
Friday] the impassioned friar, apostrophising the bleeding wounds of his 
huge Crocifisso, melted the contadini, or country people, to tears. A motley 
crowd attended the procession round the vast oval of the Coliseum, much 
excited as well as much affected. It was described to me as a truly extra- 
ordinary spectacle. 


So far for Grace: and certainly the writer’s account of this 
operation of grace is about as ungraceful, as ungracious, as 
ungrace-like, as well can be. He does not quite sneer at the 
Crucifix, though he goes near it. The fourteen Stations of the 
Cross are with him afiction : sic volo sic jubeo ; stet proratione 
voluntas, It is so exceedingly improbable (he would imply) 
that the Mother of Dolours, the beloved disciple, the holy 
women who accompanied them, the sorrowing daughters of 
Jerusalem, the disciples who had fled, but still hovered on the 





is, “ Judas hoped that these men who died fighting for the cause of God and 
religion, might find mercy ; either because they might be excused from mortal 
sin by ignorance, or might have repented of their sin, at least at their death,” 
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outskirts of the harrowing scene, should have derived from it 
a distinct impression of the number of times He fell beneath 
His Cross; of the halts upon that rocky way to the place of 
Death. It is most unlikely that they should have treasured up 
every circumstance in memory, should have retraced the 
ground afterwards, verified their loving, sorrowing remem- 
brance, and conferred together on the most minute details, 
until all formed one narrative, continuous and consistent! The 
sayings of Napoleon and of Wellington at Waterloo, the 
progressive stages and fluctuations of the great fight, are 
recorded, accepted, believed; but then, that was a great event 
in the order of nature; and why not believe it all? There 
were the marshals and field-officers to remember and hand down 
the tradition. -So we are duly instructed in, and undoubtingly 
hold, “Stand fast, 95th!” “Oh, for night or Blucher!” 
“Up, Guards, and at ’em !” on the one side : and on the other, 
“ Ah, these English! I have them at last!’’ And of the Scots 
Greys, “ Ah, those terrible grey horse!” And after the last 
charge, “They are mingled together: all is lost for the 
present!” There is no feigning here. All is nature; and 
no less than the fate of Europe is in the balance. 

We are standing in Mr. Burgon’s way; let him speak for 
himself, and speak now for nature. As to the Christian phase 
of the consecrated Coliseum, “ the exhibition is altogether of 
a remarkable character ;” there is an “ impassioned friar,” a 
“huge Crocifisso ” (the epithet, we believe, is as inaccurate as 
irreverent, for the crucifix carried on that occasion, so far as 
we have ever witnessed, is considerably under life-size—but 
the broader you daub the better, for scene-painting) ; there is 
“a motley crowd,” “ much excited as well as much affected.” 
It is “ a truly extraordinary spectacle.” 

That is, he does not understand it, nor enter into it. Let 
us come to what he understands perfectly, and enters into with 
gusto. We continue the same passage :— 


There is something exceedingly striking in the contrast between that 
awful ruin, standing up in severe massive grandeur, and any short-lived 
modern pageant which is transacted within it. 


The points of contrast, so far as we read his language, are 
between grandeur and littleness, ancient sublimity and modern 
degeneracy. We are not surprised, therefore, to find him 
add :— 


One can quite understand Gibbon’s statement, that as he sat musing amidst 
the ruins of the Capitol, while the barefooted friars were singing vespers in 
the temple of Jupiter, the idea of writing the Decline and Fall of the city 
firs started to his mind. 
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This is pretty good; but what follows, if less broad, is 
more naive :— 


After a short predica, the visit of the Stations commenced. Meanwhile 
the soft sunlight fell in a flood on the mighty ruin. More than half was in 
shadow. The wild flowers were all in bloom, and the birds were singing as 
in England. 


This very obscure passage, with the suggestions of ornitho- 
theology to which it might give rise, peritioribus relinquimus:— 


A colony of rooks in particular kept up a continual cawing,—a sound 
which one seemed to understand —(“ Letters from Rome,” pp. 42-44.) 


He sympathizes with Gibbon and the rooks, unconscious 
nature and formal infidelity ; but the Passion, and the memorials 
of it, are beyond him. 

Take another witness for Nature versus Grace. Scene, tho 
Certosa at Pavia. Enter Dr. Wordsworth :— 


I went into the two cloistral quadrangles : the lesser contains a beautiful 
garden, rich in flowers, and the walks are adorned with graceful bas-reliefs 
in terra-cotta, representing scriptural subjects. The larger cloister enclosed 
afield of corn. The views of the noble monastery from these courts are 
very picturesque, Each of the monks has a separate abode which opens 
into the garden, and there is a little window-like hatch, by which his food is 
introduced. No woman is allowed to enter the cloister. I gathered a sprig 
of heartsease from the garden, to console the ladies of our party for their 
exclusion. The monks, with all their restrictions, cannot exclude nature and 
natural affection. These flowers themselves are witnesses to that truth :— 


“ Naturam expellas furcé, tamen usque recurret.” 


And are they to have heartsease and polyanthuses in their garden, and to 
know nothing of the beautiful colours and fragrant perfumes of the sweet 
flowers of Christian graces in holy women? Strange contradiction !—(Vol. i. 
p. 163.) 


We are at a loss.to perceive the cogency of the argument, 
or to know how the heartsease and polyanthuses in the garden 
of a Carthusian prove that he cannot exclude natural affection. 
Grace (as Dr. Wordsworth ought to have known) does not 
exclude, does not annihilate nature, but regenerates it, spiri- 
tualizes and transfigures it. The child of grace is more fitted 
to enjoy the beauty and receive the lessons of external nature 
than he is who walks by nature alone. In this way, they who 
leave all to follow our Lord receive an hundredfold more in this 
present time. §. Ignatius Loyola, who certainly, in one sense 
(the sense of which Dr. Wordsworth complains), trampled 
nature under foot, was absorbed into ecstasy at the contem- 
plation of a flower. This is the realization of what Dr. Words- 
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worth’s own more Catholic-minded relative expresses (though 
vaguely) when he says :— 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 

Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 


‘For the invisible things of Him, from the creation of the 
world, are clearly seen, being understood by the things that 
are made.” Far from granting that ascetic souls lose their 
appreciation of such natural channels for thoughts that elevate 
and refine, we assert the direct contrary. Few things are 
more striking, few more beautiful, to those who really know 
the religious life, than the simple, joyous sg ame of all 
that is pure and innocent in creation, which is a part of the 
dowry of those who by personal mortification are conformed 
to our Lord. They “ consider the lilies of the field, how they 
grow ;” and learn from them more than Dr. Wordsworth with 
all his learning. 

This is a large subject, and a tempting one to pursue. It 
might well furnish matter for a paper which we would fain see 
written ; chiefly for this, that a true view of nature, of the 
beautiful things on earth around us, in the sky above us, of 
their relations to ourselves, of their ministries on our behalf, 
would cut at the root of a host of Protestant and of infidel objec- 
tions, so far as these are distinguishable. We should no longer 
have the monk delineated, after the conventional type of the 
non-Catholic novel, as a sour-faced, unsympathizing solitary, 
scowling on the harmless recreations of his fellow-men; a 
“besotted skeleton,” as Walter Scott makes the Templar call 
the Grand-Master De Beaumanoir; with a heart utterly dead 
and buried in his cloister, not knowing heartsease from hem- 
lock, or polyanthuses from wormwood ; having lost the key 
whereby to interpret the material works of the Most High, 
and incapable of raising his mind 


From nature, up to nature’s God. 


But we forbear ; and leave Dr. Wordsworth to discuss with 
the ladies of his party the contradiction of a monk cultivating 
heartsease, while he obeys a supernatural call to be alone with 
his Creator. Heartsease in a cloister? Ay, Doctor, by your 
leave, both floral and spiritual. For here is nature subdued 
and deadened when it would rebel against grace; nature cul- 
tivated and cherished where it may minister to grace. Strange 
contradiction! Yes; for the folly of the Cross is no less a 
paradox than an offence to the world. ; 

We cannot, then, accept Dr. Wordsworth as a close or 
accurate reasoner any more than as an observer of large or 
comprehensive mind. There is about him a want of what our 
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French neighbours would call wne logique serrée, which makes 
his attacks on the Church’s doctrine and practice like the 
scattered skirmishings of a Bashi Bazouk, rather than the 
regular advance of a phalanx or a squadron. He is the 
Bedouin, the Cossack, of controversy ; he hovers on the out- 
skirts of his subject: he dashes about, he does not occupy 
a position, he does not deploy. Such a writer may be enabled 
to engage a good deal of public attention, just as the irregular 
horseman may (in military phrase) successfully ‘‘annoy” the 
enemy. He is here, there, everywhere: now displaying 
rhetoric on this rémwocg, anon upon that. Like the es in 
“ Hamlet,” he is heard almost simultaneously towards various 
points of the compass. We run about after him, as the 
night-watch at Elsimore endeavoured to follow the capricious 
phantom: but we find him nowhere, for he combines two 
ghostly qualities very useful in a polemical writer ; being at once 
mobile and unsubstantial. Out of breath with our chase, we 
pause before an agility with which we are unable to compete. 
In a sort of admiration at his amazing inconsecutiveness, we 
are left to exclaim with the Prince of ,.Denmark: “ Well said, 
old mole ! canst work 7’ the earth so fast?” 

Shall we be thought pedantic in saying that there are some 
notable examples in Dr. Wordsworth’s book of the ignoratio 
elenchi? He drives wide of the mark, as mistaking the real 
proof at which he should aim. Let us take one magnificent 
specimen from his second volume (p. 183, &c.): It seems 
that a sepulchral slab was found, some ten years ago, in the 
Catacombs, supposed to be that of a martyred native of Amiens. 
The relics beneath it were accordingly transported to that city 
with much festal pomp, and 8. Theudosia (the name inscribed 
on the slab) became the object of solemn veneration there. 
On this, Dr. Wordsworth comments; disputes the interpre- 
tation of the Latin words, NAT. AMBIANA, as asserting the 
saint to have been born at Amiens, and says she was only “ an 
Ambian by nation.” These are matters of criticism, on which 
we would only remark that a good Latin scholar (as Dr. 
Wordsworth of course is) may as easily go astray amid the bad 
Latin of the Catacombs, as the Canon himself if, journey- 
ing from Westminster, he inquired his way among the lanes 
and: by-ways of Yorkshire. He is far more conversant (we 
venture to opine) with classical epigrams than with the rude 
inscriptions of primitive Christianity. But let that pass. We 
come to his conclusion. It is couched in these rather ungentle 
words :— 

Here is a remarkable specimen of that infatuated effrontery and confident 
presumption, with which the Church of Rome speculates on the ignorance and 
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credulity of her people, and with which she builds up her fabric of religious 
belief and worship. ... There is no evidence that Theudosia was a Saint ; 
none that she was a martyr ; none that she was born at Amiens; and yet 
the self-styled Infallible Vicar of Christ, the Supreme Head of the Church, 
has issued a decree that her name is to be added to the Calendar, and that 
she is to be worshipped as a holy patroness of the Church of Amiens ; and 
cardinals, archbishops, and bishops, thronged to that city, and lent their aid 
to the propagation of this miserable fraud, and even imperial personages were 
to be made the dupes and victims of this shameless imposture. And all this 
was done, not in the darkness of the middle ages, but in the broad daylight 
of the nineteenth century ! 


And then he quotes 2 Thess. ii. 10, 11, about a strong delu- 
sion, and believing a lie. 

Now, we are not so much concerned with the coarseness of 
Dr. Wordsworth’s invective, as with the weakness of his 
reasoning. He may imitate Luther and Jewel in the former, 
as much as he will; we are accustomed to that sort of thing. 
The disciples of Him who was called a deceiver, reckoned 
among the transgressors, crucified between two thieves, ought 
by this time “not to marvel” if men who in the ordinary 
intercourse of life claim to be considered gentlemen, rave 
against them like maniacs, under the influence of the odium 
theologicum, and employ language on their controversial paper 
for which they would be turned out of any respectable drawing- 
room. But for all that, we cannot allow this virulent clergy- 
man to run off with his conclusion; and we stop him on the 
two following points :— 

1. “ There is no evidence that Theudosia was a saint; none 
that she was a martyr.” We naturally look down the author’s 
pose to see what proof he offers of these two broad assertions. 

ere is simply none whatever; there is no proof that Dr. 
Wordsworth had any proof that there is no proof. Was he 
in Rome ten years ago, when all this happened? If so, did he 
obtain any reliable reports of the decision of the Congregation 
of Relics, or of the grounds on which it went? He says, they 
found some relics near the slab: who told him they were near 
only, not beneath, or behind it; that they were attributed to 
it, and did not manifestly belong to it? Can he enumerate 
and can he disprove the signs of martyrdom which accompanied 
the relics, or were sculptured on the slab? He tells us the 
Congregation used ‘solemn deliberation”? on the subject: 
can he show that, meeting thus in conclave, they produced a 
deliberate, conscious imposture? And if he can do none of 
these things, let him for very shame hold his peace, while we 
tell him, in turn, that every one who really knows Rome, the 
Catacombs, and the Congregation of Relics, knows with what 
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jealous care, with what slow deliberation, all such matters are 
sifted before they are pronounced upon. Did Dr. Wordsworth 
ever hear of the prohibition in force, not at Amiens alone, but 
throughout the Catholic world, and emanating from its centre, 
against the public veneration of any relic that does not possess 
a distinct authentication ? 

2. Suppose that 8. Theudosia was no saint, no martyr, no 
native of Amiens; and give to Dr. Wordsworth fifty supposi- 
tions more, of his own free choosing ; how does all this affect 
(what he aims at entangling in it) the infallibility of the Church ? 
Have we to instruct Dr. Wordsworth, at this time of day, in 
what that great gift resides, and on what matters it is 
exercised? The definitions of the faith, and all matters 
of immutable morality—this would be the answer ot every 
tyro in Catholic theology, did he condescend to ask it. 
And how he brings the case of 8. Theudosia under either 
of these heads, would demand a more acute mind than his 
own to explain. Here is his ignorance of the point to be 
proved, as in his attempts at proof we have his favourite 
“ begging the question.” And we need go no further (though 
his two volumes supply materials in abundance) to illustrate 
these two prevalent fallacies of his, which are thrust under 
our notice with a recklessness or an unconsciousness quite 
astonishing in a man who has something of an intellectual 
reputation to sustain. He perpetually reminds us in this 
“Tour” of what the great moralist Butler says of inaccurate 
writers, who are so because they are inaccurate thinkers, that 
they ‘‘ come abroad in a disorder which they should be under 
concern at finding themselves in at home.” 

And so we dismiss Dr. Wordsworth, wishing that his next 
book may be more worthy the reputation of a scholarly and a 
thinking man. Let him grapple with the main question of 
the existence and authority of a divinely appointed teacher on 
earth, and not fritter himself away on carkings only to be 
endured in a querulous old woman. At present, we find in 
him a vast apprehension of minute details; a disposition to 
indulge in very feminine sermons that are anything but rele- 
vant to his text, and a looseness of reasoning that would not 
have been endured in the late Master of Trinity, however it 
may be tolerated in the more popular and superficial Canon 
of Westminster. We would that he had taken a leaf 
out of the logic of another divine of his communion, who 
has yielded his last breath almost while we hold pen in hand 
—Richard Whately. Dr. Wordsworth, as a logician, nay, 
as a reasoning writer, might have been a more formidable 
antagonist ; but the transformation would at least have one 
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result, the production of two volumes of better sense and more 
vigour. ‘“ Nec cauponantes bellum, sed belligerentes.” 

Moreover, we would recommend to him (without pledging 
ourselves that it is a thing to be gained by labour) to cultivate 
such a perception of the ridiculous as might save him from 
falling into it unawares. In which case, we should not find 
him winding-up a minute and (to our mind) somewhat childish 
account of a baptism he saw performed at Florence, by gravely 
informing us that when it was all over,— 


The priest then took pen and ink, and registered the baptism in a book, 
and delivered a copy of the entry to the mother.—(“ Tour,” vol. i. p. 307.) 


The Morning Chronicle, if we mistake not, which gained 
among its contemporaries the subriquet of ‘ Grandmamma,”’ 
contained an article on the baptism of his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, setting forth that the royal infant, when taken 
into the arms of the Archbishop of Canterbury, smiled in the 
face of the venerable prelate, as mistaking his grace’s lawn 
sleeves for the dress of his accustomed nurse. We cannot but 
think that Dr. Wordsworth, except for his heresy, would have 
come in admirably as an attendant or gossip on such an occasion 
as the one he describes ; only we should have felt shy of his 
caudle, as likely to be much diluted with milk-and-water. 

To return to Mr. Burgon for a while. He was not likely 
to omit the apparent argument against Transubstantiation, 
afforded by expressions of Pope 8. Gelasius, 8. Ephrem Syrus, 
S. Chrysostom, and Theodoret, when writing against the 
Eutychians or Apollinarians. He gives it to us (“ Letters,” 
p. 319, &c.) in his own style of controversial rhetoric, which 
we have already characterized, we hope not uncharitably. He 
omits, however, to tell us that this argument has been tho- 
roughly sifted in the “ Perpétuité de la Foi” (tom. iii. p. 277, 
&c.), to which he makes no reference whatever. Still less does 
he tell us of the large and candid admissions which Claude and 
Aubertin, who employed all their ingenuity in turning to full 
profit the passages in question, have made regarding the value 
of the terms nature and substance, on which the objection turns. 
We think this a pity ; but are willing to lay it to the account 
of his unacquaintance with their writings,and with the refutation 
of them. The argument itself we will now endeavour to state. 

The Fathers in question, then, were employed in confuting 
those who asserted that in the Incarnation (or, as their later 
followers said, on the Ascension) the human nature of our 
Lord was absorbed into the divine, as a drop of honey cast 
into the ocean is absorbed by the ocean. These false teachers 
contended that the Sacred Humanity lost its own proper 
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nature, and was changed into the Divinity; that the human 
nature, though not destroyed, was changed into the Divine 
Essence. The human essence (they said) was so absorbed, 
that our Lord’s Body became invisible, impalpable, without 
extension, limitation, human form, or any of the properties of 
human nature. 

Against these, the defenders of the Church’s doctrine main- 
tained that His Body was still visible, palpable, bounded by 
space, and retained (in a word) the form, essence, and proper- 
ties of a human body. Theodoret, in his dialogue between 
the Eutychian and the orthodox believer, makes each of the 
contending parties illustrate his position by reference to the 
doctrine of the Holy Eucharist. The latter draws an argument 
from it to prove that our Lord has still a true Body. Then the 
Eutychian endeavours to draw one from it on jus side, thus: 
he makes the orthodox declare that, after consecration, the 
elements are called the Body and Blood of our Lord. He 
makes him also profess his belief in his own reception of that 
Body and Blood. Then he reasons: “ As in the Eucharist, 
the elements are one thing before the sacerdotal invocation, 
but after consecration are changed, and become another, in 
the same way the Body of the Lord is (i. e., in, or after, the 
Incarnation) changed into the Divine essence.” 

Now, though this Eutychian argument is introduced into 
the dialogue only in order to be refuted, yet, to render it likely 
that any reasoning man should use it, it was to be made at 
least plausible. But Theodoret would have failed to make it 
look plausible, if he had so framed it as to be interpreted in 
the Protestant sense. Mr. Burgon, e.g., would suppose that 
the Catholics and Eutychians of Theodoret’s day were alike 
agreed that the elements were changed, not in substance, 
but only in name, signification, and effect in the receiver, 
according to the declarations of the Anglican Articles and 
Prayer-book. If this were so, what becomes of the Eutychian 
ground of this entire argument? It would be as great an 
ignoratio elenchi as ever was perpetrated by our friend Dr. 
Wordsworth. The analogy of the Eucharist would be precisely 
against the Eutychian, instead of affording him some seeming 
parallel by which to reason. On Protestant grounds, the 
argument which Theodoret ought to have put into the mouth 
of his Eutychian objector may be represented by the following 
absurdity :—the Eucharistic symbols are changed by conse- 
cration in name, figure, and effect ; therefore the Body of our 
Lord, after the Incarnation, is changed in substance and 
nature, and becomes invisible and impalpable. 

But no such absurdity is involved, supposing _ the 
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Eutychian and the orthodox to agree that the bread is really 
changed into our Lord’s Body: supposing the only difference 
between them to consist in their notion of this Body; the 
orthodox understanding a true Body, the Eutychian a Body so 
absorbed into the Divinity as to lose its natural properties. 
For then the Eutychian argument has a certain air of proba- 
bility ; and consists in adducing the change which takes place 
in the Eucharist as an illustration of that which he asserts to 
have taken place in our Lord’s Body in the Incarnation, or on 
the Ascension. Here there is nothing that outrages common 
sense; it is but comparing one marvellous, ineffable change, 
with another. He compares a change which, he says, makes 
bread lose the nature of bread, with a change which, he says, 
makes the Body of our Incarnate Lord lose the nature of a 
human body. He compares a change which makes bread 
become our Lord’s Body, with a change by which our Lord’s 
Body becomes a Divine substance. 

What does Theodoret make the orthodox answer to this? 
“You have entangled yourself,” he replies, “in the net you 
yourself spread ; for the mystical elements do not lose their 
own nature after consecration, since they remain in their first 
essence, figure, and form, as before, and are visible and pal- 
pable. But we apprehend by the understanding (7. e., apart 
from the senses) that they are what they have been made. We 
believe that they are this (7.¢., what they have been made), 
and we adore them, as being what we believe them.” 

We conclude three things from this answer: (1) that the point 
of Theodoret’s proof in the orthodox argument was the visibility 
and palpability of the elements, notwithstanding that they had 
become what they had been made: in other words, that he 
was using throughout an arguinentum ad hominem against 
the Eutychian, who contended that our Lord’s incarnate or 
ascended Body became invisible and impalpable. (2) That areal 
change took place in the elements, by virtue of the “‘sacerdotal 
invocation ;” a change that was vonrdc (according to the well- 
recognized expression of the Greek Fathers, 7. e., not cogni- 
zable by the senses), by which they became what they had not 
been before. (3) That this change was not merely subjective, 
as the established religion states it to be ; whereby what was 
before mere bread becomes “to the faithful,’ and in propor- 
tion to their faith, a mode of reception of our Lord’s Body and 
Blood: but that it is a change objective, taking place in the 
elements themselves, by which they become adorable. ‘We 
believe,” says Orthodoxus in the dialogue, “ that they are this, 
and we adore them, as being what we believe them.” ‘ That,” 
says the Anglican Prayer-book, ‘‘ were rank idolatry, a thing 
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to be abhorred of all faithful Christians.” So little real accord 
is there between Mr. Burgon and the author whom he endea- 
vours to enlist against us. 

The remaining point is this, that Theodoret, and (in their 
measure) the other writers on Mr. Burgon’s list, still writing 
against the heresies of Kutyches and Apollinaris, state that 
in the Holy Eucharist, nature and substance remain unchanged. 
And here, if we had leisure or space to do justice to the 
authorities brought by Petavius* to show what has been the 
gradual change in the meaning of these terms, we should 
produce a volume that would rival in bulk the present number 
of our Review. We congratulate the reader who has leisure 
to pursue that inquiry undisturbed ; he has a real intellectual 
treat before him, and ‘(if a Catholic) a source of much edifica- 
tion.t Meanwhile, we prefer to fall back on Protestant 
authorities. 

Claude, then, and Aubertin, express themselves as follows :— 

The former says, with reference to the assertion of Catholic 
controversialists, that the terms nature and substance are 
equivocal, and not always used in the sense which substance 
(especially) afterwards bore in the schools :— 

I willingly concur in this remark ; and, moreover, sincerely avow that if 
my argument were founded on the term “substance,” the passage in Theo- 
doret would not serve my purpose, seeing that it is an equivocal term, 
which is susceptible of two interpretations.t 


Aubertin is no less explicit as to both the terms in question. 
As to nature, he says :-— 

The word “nature” is very often used for quality and condition ; and so 
we say one thing is changed into the nature of another thing, because it 
acquires its qualities.$ 
And he proves it by a catena of more than twenty passages 
from the Fathers. Now, it is true that Aubertin’s aim 


in thus reasoning may have been to weaken the force of 
such passages as implied a change of nature in the conse- 





* Petay. de Trinitate, lib. iv. c. 1, 2, 3. 

t We need hardly refer the reader to a most important paper by Dr. 
Newman in the “ Atlantis,” vol. i. pp. 330-361, “On S. Cyril’s Formula of the 
pia gdore,” in which it is the object of the learned writer to investigate histo- 
rically the use and fortunes of certain scientific terms. 

t “Je veux tomber daccord de cette remarque ; et je veux encore avouer 
de bonne foi que si mon argument etoit fondé sur le terme de “ substance,” le 
passage de Theodoret me seroit inutile ; puisque c’est un terme équivoque 
qui peut souffrir deux interprétations.”—(Contre le Pére Nouet, p. 476.) 

§ “Le mot de nature se prend trés souvent pour la qualité et la condition. 
Et ainsi l'on dit qu’une chose est changée en la nature d’une autre, parce 
qu'elle en acquiert les qualités.” 

E 2 
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crated elements; but it is equally true that his argument 
makes against himself, because if the term nature be taken te 
express qualities, it may well be said that in the Eucharist the 
nature of bread is not changed, inasmuch as the qualities, or 
outward appearances, remain the same. 

In another place, he says :— 


It is true that the word “nature” is sometimes used for the qualities, 
faculties, and properties of a substance, as is clear from the passages in 
Hilary and Tertullian, quoted by Cardinal du Perron, besides innumer- 
able other places to which we have elsewhere referred.* 


And he confesses the same to be true of the word substance 
(ovoia) ; for in commenting on a passage attributed to Euse- 
bius, Bishop of Emesa, he says :— 


The word “substance,” as Cardinal du Perron has remarked, is not always 
used strictly for a thing subsisting; but sometimes it is also used for the 
qualities and conditions of that thing.t 


This he proceeds to prove by not less than eight distinct 
passages, besides those quoted by the Cardinal. 

We have done no more than touch upon this subject, which 
the reader will find fully treated in the “Perpétuité de la Foi,” 
whence the passages just cited are taken. And now, in what 
light does Mr. Burgon appear in the controversy? We cannot 
think he shows favourably beside his brother Protestants of 
the seventeenth century. He speaks, in another passage, with 
Lutheran eloquence, about “ the deterioration of the perverts.” 
It would be unfair to many of his co-religionists to take him 
as a sample of the deterioration of Anglicans; but he may, 
perhaps, remember another non-Catholic writer, Pheedrus, who 
was less of a controversialist, though more of a pagan :— 


Peras imposuit Jupiter nobis duas ; 
Propriis repletam vitiis post tergum dedit, 
Alienis ante pectus suspendit gravem. 
Hic re videre nostra mala non possumus ; 
Alii simul delinquunt, censores sumus. 


“ Hear him for his cause :” it shall be his farewell to the reader. 
We could hardly represent him more characteristically than he 





* “Tl est vrai que le mot de nature se prend quelquefois pour les qualités, 
facultés, et propriétés de la substance, comme il est clair par les passages 
@Hilaire et de Tertullien, cités par le Cardinal du Perron, et par une infinité 
@autres lieux (aliis locis quamplurimis) que nous avons allégués ailleurs.” 

+ “Le mot de substance, comme le Cardinal du Perron la remarqué, ne se 
prend pas toujours a la rigueur pour une chose subsistante ; mais quelquefois 
il se prend aussi pour les qualités et conditions de cette chose.” 
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exhibits himself. Where Claude and Aubertin are thoughtful 
and measured, there Mr. Burgon is rude and flippant :— 


I proceed to tell you something about the history of those tenets for which 
you are so anxious to claim not only primitive antiquity, but even apostolic 
sanction : it being perfectly clear to me that you know next to nothing about 
them at all. 

Transubstantiation (as I hope you are aware) denotes “ the change of the 
substance of bread and wine,” and no other thing. You are requested not to 
mix up this question with quite a distinct one—viz.,“the doctrine of the 
Real Presence.” Also, you are requested not to insinuate “the doctrine of 
the Real Presence” is anywhere repudiated by the Church of England. To 
the phrase, indeed, she lends no sanction; and why? Because she fears lest 
she should thereby mislead her children. 


After attempting a proof that the Anglican Church holds 
the doctrine, and ignoring the plain difference between an 
objective Presence irrespective of the recciver, and a subjective 
Presence “to the faithful,’ he quotes Pope 8. Gelasius, and 
equally ignores the existence of any discussion as to tho 
meaning of the terms, “ substance” and “nature.” He then 
goes on :— 

It may be new to you to hear that Chrysostom had said precisely the same 
thing as Gelasius. You may see the places at length in Bingham ; but, in 
fact, they have been a hundred times repeated. .... And so much for your 
first instance.—(“ Letters from Rome,” p. 319, &c.) 


Here is certainly deterioration, so far as we may be sup- 
posed capable of judging of it, and so far as Mr. Burgon 
represents, or is acknowledged by those who agree with him 
in religion: a notable decline in the whole character of Pro- 
testant controversy in this nineteenth from that of the seven- 
teenth century. 

It is curious to match Mr. Story against Macaulay, in their 
respective prophecies of the Church’s destiny. We are not 
going to inflict on our readers the oft-bequoted “New Zea- 
lander,” who, when he actually arrives at the broken arch of 
London Bridge, will be astonished to find evidences of his 
own fame in the literature of the defunct nation over whose 
ruins he comes to muse. We only refer to him as a coming 
man, already well known. But, if the traveller from the anti- 
podes of Tasman is to find the Catholic Church still vigorous, 
with no symptom of decay, the traveller from the antipodes of 
Columbus is equally convinced that she will have become 
extinct long before that period. We give a few sentences 
from his description of 8. Peter’s illuminated, which culminates 
in the remarkable prediction he utters at its close :— 

The first illumination.is by means of paper lanterns, distributed every- 
where along the architectural lines of the church, from the steps beneath its 
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portico to the cross above its dome. These are lighted before sunset, and 
against the blaze of the western light are for some time completely invisible. 
But as twilight thickens, and the shadows deepen, and a grey pearly veil is 
drawn over the sky, the distant basilica begins to show against it with a dull 
furnace-glow, as of a wondrous coal fanned by a constant wind, looking not 
so much lighted from without, as reddening from an interior fire. 


He is here, we think, slightly drawing upon an imagina- 
tion which can afford materials for word-painting @ discretion, 
or without it. The effect of the beautiful sight he describes 
is scarcely that of a furnace, a coal, or anything that reddens 
or glows: its contrast with the second illumination would be 
greatly lost if it were so. It is pale, delicate, and ideal, as 
Mr. Story himself says a few lines further on, and is fitly 
called the silver illumination, by antithesis to the golden. 
Mr. Monckton Milnes (he will pardon us for still naming him 
so, until Lord Houghton gives us another volume) has well 
described this contrast, and the marvellous change of the one 
light into the other, in a sonnet to which we can only refer 
from memory, wishing we had it at hand, to supplement Mr. 
Story :— 


Slowly this splendour grows, and the mighty building at last stands out- 
lined against the dying twilight, as if etched there with a fiery burin. As 
the sky darkens into intense blue behind it, the material part of the basilica 
seems to vanish, until nothing is left to the eye but a wondrous, magical, 
visionary structure of fire. This is the silver illumination : watch it well, for 
it does not last long. At the first hour of night, when the bells sound all 
over Rome, a sudden change takes place. From the lofty cross a burst of 
flame is seen, and instantly a flash of light whirls over the dome and drum, 
climbs the smaller cupolas, descends like a rain of fire down the columns of 
the fagade, and before the great bell of S. Peter's has ceased to toll twelve 
peals, the golden illumination has succeeded to the silver. For my own part, 
I prefer the first illumination : it is more delicate, airy, and refined ; though 
the second is more brilliant and dazzling. One is like the Bride of the Church, 
the other like the Empress of the World. ... . At nearly midnight, ere we go 
to bed, we take a last look at it. It isa ruin, like the Colosseum; great gaps 
of darkness are there, with broken rows of splendour. The lights are gone 
on one side the dome,—they struggle fitfully here and there down the other, 
and over the fagade, fading even as we look. Itis melancholy enough. It is 
a bankrupt heiress, an old and wrinkled beauty, that tells strange tales of its 
former wealth and charms, when the world was at its feet. It is the broken- 
down poet in the madhouse,—with flashes of wild fancies still glaring here 
and there amid the sad ruin of his thoughts. It is the once mighty Catholic 
Church, crumbling away with the passage of the night,—and when morning 
and light come, it will be no more.—(“ Roba,” i. 107-8.) 


Mr. Story exhibits his charity again, by criticizing the 
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appearance of the religious orders, as they defile before him 
in the procession of Corpus Christi :— 


You may see pass before you now all the members of those different con- 
ventual orders that there are in Rome, and have an admirable opportunity 
to study their physiognomies in mass. If you are a convert to Romanism, 
you will perhaps find in their bald heads, shaven crowns, and bearded faces, 
a noble expression of reverence and humility ; but suffering as I do under the 
misfortune of being a heretic, I could but remark on their heads an enormous 
development of the two organs of reverence and firmness, and a singular defi- 
ciency in the upper forehead ; while there was an almost universal enlarge- 
ment of the lower jaw and of the base of the brain. Being, unfortunately, a 
friend of phrenology, as well as a heretic, I drew no very auspicious augury 
from these developments ; and looking into their faces, the physiognomical 
traits were narrow-mindedness, bigotry, or cunning. The Benedictine heads 
showed more intellect and will; the Franciscans more dulness and good- 
nature. 

But while I am criticizing them, they are passing by, and a picturesque set 
of fellows they are.—(“ Roba,” vol. i. p. 169.) 


Yes, they are passing by, good friend; and since your 
remarks were written, some of them may have passed to an 
account more merciful than yours, in the proportion of its 
omniscience. We are glad to observe, in this very wholesale 
sweep at the religious orders, an “enormous” development 
of reverence included as a characteristic. Be the epithet even 
meant to imply an undue veneration for saints, images, relics, 
miracles, the assertion is remarkable; not the less so because 
elsewhere (as in his account of the miracle of 8S. Januarius, 
vol. ii. p. 241) he speaks of the priests in a way that implies 
they are conscious impostors: “The great point is, that the 
Lazzaroni believe it, and the priests also, as they pretend.” 
This would hardly be enormous reverence on their part, and 
unless we are to understand his remark as applying exclu- 
sively to the regulars, we are at a loss to know to which of 
the two contradictory charges Mr. Story prefers to adhere. 
Perhaps, by a liberal comprehensiveness, he will amalgamate 
them. The head-master of a school we wot of, in moments of 
anger with his pupils, used to give vent to a like paradox: 
“ Boys, yow’re the scum of the nations, and the dregs of the 
earth |” 

But we would fain shake hands with this lively writer, and 
part good friends. He has said many unjustifiable things of 
us; things which we would gladly see expunged in a later 
edition of his otherwise amusing work. We persuade ourselves 
that they are foreign to his nature, which is genial and kindly. 
The simple truth is, he does not understand the region of 
Grace ; and it is a pity for himself, and for such readers as he 
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may carry with him, that in true border-fashion he dashes 
across its confines in so many a lawless raid. We take our 
leave of him on common ground, which we can heartily enjoy. 
That man’s mind must be sedately poised, indeed, on his 
centre of gravity, who refuses a laugh at Mr. Story’s descrip- 
tion of the puppet-show. It is lengthy and over-worked, after 
his manner ; we take the liberty slightly to compress :— 


The “ grandiosa opera” of Belisario did not belie the general character of 
Fantoccini plays. It was “sempre battaglie.” The scene when we entered 
was between two puppets, both dressed in armour, speaking in tremendous 
voices, and flourishing gigantic swords. Each Fantoccino, when it spoke, 
went into a sudden convulsion, while the sword seemed animated with spas- 
modic life, and thrashed to and fro in the air with utter disregard to the 
warrior’s anatomy, which it constantly and painfully dislocated. But no 
sooner had he ceased speaking, than his arms fell into a helpless collapse, 
his head dropped drunkenly forward, or remained fixed in a dislocation, 
glaring at nothing ; and with his sword stiffly pointing up to the ceiling, 
and his legs hanging in the air, or huddled under him, so as to leave him 
quite out of balance, he awaited impotently the answer of his opponent. 
Both these doughty warriors were a couple of inches, at least, above the floor, 
which they never condescended to touch, save by way of emphasis ; when 
down they came on their heels with a sharp wooden rap, and then jerked 
suddenly up again. The dispute was tremendous; they launched at each 
other, in loud voices, terrible threats and challenges. ... The youth now 
showed himself the true son of the terrible Gobbo. He roused from the 
collapse in which he had fallen, and coming down with his heels too (as if, 
Antzus-like, to acquire new strength by touching the ground), he jerked his 
head and limbs, flung out one leg, and waved a challenge 
encouraging, however, to see how bravely the son of the Gobbo held his own. 
Despite the terrible blows he received on his head, and the excited efforts he 
made with his arms and legs, he never for a moment lost his courage or wind. 
On his countenance might still be seen the same calm, supernatural glare, 
the same unwinking eyes. At last, however, he was brought to his knees, 
or rather, he was brought half-way down backward, with his legs at an angle 
of forty-five degrees, sitting on nothing at all, and still shaking the “ frag- 
ments of his blade” above him. . . . In burst the “ tervibil Gobbo” himself, 
“in complete steel,” and striking the floor with a succession of bold knocks, 
while he sidled dislocatedly along towards Selinguerra with little drifting 
hops, brought help at the most opportune moment... . In the rage of 
the conflict, both he and the army madly swung the whole length of the 
stage, suspended in the air, smashing against each other right and left, and 
cutting each other promiscuously in their attempts to hit him, as if it were 
a “free fight” in Arkansas. But one by one they fell before the terrible 
Gobbo, until at last he hovered above the heaps of slain, sound as ever in 
wind and limb, and had a spasm of satisfaction over them as they lay there 
covering the stage, some of them with their legs straight up in the air.— 
(“ Roba,” vol. i. 276-9.) 
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As we read his animated description, we feel that it applies 
to other combatants than those he meant to pourtray. For 
what is the non-Catholic objector, tourist, romancer—what is 
Dr. Wordsworth, what Mr. Burgon, what Mr. Story himself— 
but, each in turn, a “terribil Gobbo”? Their onslaughts 
on a system whose origin, theory, and workings are all beyond 
their ken, are, like the truculent rejoinders of Selinguerra 
and Falsierone on the puppet-stage, mere “sound and fury, 
signifying nothing.” Their pretensions are high, their swords 
are wooden, their movements spasmodic, their “ raps ” alarm- 
ing, their threats grandiloquent, their performance fantoc- 
cinesque, after all. “Trema!” they cry to the Catholic 
system, as Mr. Story’s wooden paladins cried in the Teatro 
Emiliano: “ Trema! non posso piu contenere il mio immenso 
furor. Prepara a morir!” To inflict this final doom by a 
coup de grace, they “sidle up” to us “ with little driftmg 
hops,” and, “ by way of emphasis, down they come on their 
heels with a sharp wooden rap.” We may add, with reference 
to the painfully illogical conclusions, mere groundless assump- 
tions or malevolent surmises, and other “ illicit processes” of 
head and heart, too frequently displayed in these grandiose 
opere, that Mr. Story describes them to the life when he says 
of his puppet-show, “ the sword thrashed to and fro in the air 
with utter disregard to the warrior’s anatomy, which it con- 
stantly and painfully dislocated with every movement.” No 
wonder, exponents as they are of a clumsy, lifeless system, 
carved out and worked by the prentice-hand of man, who (like 
the master of the fantoccini) is scarce at the pains to conceal 
his wires, their movements should so often transgress the fine 
line that separates the sublime from the ridiculous. Still less 
wonder that after each uncompromising utterance they should 
remain in collapse, and “ quite out of balance,” seing that all 
they have said has been better said a hundred times before, 
with as little lesion to the Church as the steel cap of the 
warrior took from the puppet’s wooden sword. Still less 
wonder, again, that, having nothing substantive in their own 
system, no point d@apput, nothing to fall back upon but empty 
space and mere negation, they should occasionally be “ brought 
half-way down backward, with their legs at an angle of forty- 
five degrees, sitting on nothing at all.” 





Art. III.--THEOLOGICAL ERRORS OF THE DAY.— 
BROWNSON’S REVIEW. 


Brownson’s Quarterly Review. Fourth Series. Vols. L—IV. January, 
1860—October, 1863. New York: Sadleir. 


W* intend from time to time to pass under review some 
unsound doctrines and dangerous procedures of certain 
writers of our day, who more or less assume to enlighten the 
Catholic mind, and to guide the course of Catholic thought 
and action. We have selected Dr. Brownson’s late publica- 
tions and placed them at the head of our article, for reasons 
which will sufficiently manifest themselves in the course of the 
article itself. 

Dr. Brownson’s name has been long and well known to the 
English-speaking Catholic public of the Old and New World. 
Born in America, of American and non-Catholic parents, after 
having been long tossed to and fro by many winds of doctrine, 
he, about twenty years ago, and about the fortieth of his own 
age, at last found rest from his weary wanderings in the one 
true Church. From the date of his conversion, the distin- 
guished Quarterly Review which bears his name, and which 
had been in existence for some years previous, not only became 
at once, as a matter of course, an avowedly Catholic organ, 
but attained rapidly the highest point of popularity among 
American Catholics. The freshness and vigour of thought, 
combined with the singular, sometimes fascinating, beauty of 
style which marked several of the articles, would of themselves 
have justly won for it this high position. Nevertheless, not 
long after the commencement of his new career, the somewhat 
intemperate and over-dogmatic tone of some of his theological 
compositions created uneasiness in not a few minds, while to 
others it was absolutely repulsive. Some even of those who 
went fully with him in all that made up the essence and sub- 
stance of his views, were pained to find that the crude or 
exaggerated form in which those views were expressed was 
seized upon by opponents to damage and discredit the cause 
of truth. His faults, however, if faults they were, at that time 
at least leaned to the safe side. But, during the few past 
years, his mind has swung completely round in the opposite 
direction; and, from having been the ardent and uncom- 
promising champion of authority, he has come to assume 
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towards it a tone often captious and disrespectful, sometimes 
even bordering on the defiant and disloyal. He has, more- 
over, exhibited a decided partiality for doctrines and modes of 
speech that, to use the very mildest terms, have in them a 
sound that is both novel and harsh. This distressing change 
in Dr. Brownson is in a great degree traceable to a new-born 
zeal for smoothing the way to the conversion of non-Catholics, 
by trying to make it appear that, after all, real Catholic doc- 
trines and institutions are not so much opposed as is com- 
monly imagined to the wisdom of this world or to the foregono 
conclusions of those who are without the Church—a dangerous 
line of procedure, which has proved fatal to many in former 
times as well as in our own. But another agency has been at 
work which has had, we think, the principal share in pervert- 
ing Dr. Brownson’s better judgment and sounder views. His 
writings have betrayed a growing tenderness for authors of 
tainted character. In short, it is quite plain that of late years 
he has been very much given to the reading of bad books, and 
this too without the caution and the previous intellectual pre- 
paration (to say nothing of other antidotes) which such a course 
of reading demands.* 

The truth is, Dr. Brownson is not a theologian. That he 
has a fair knowledge in certain departments of theology, 
especially in the polemical, we are not unwilling to concede. 
But, considering the period of life at which his conversion took 
place, his constant labours as a periodical writer ever since, 
and his never having gone through a regular disciplined course 
of study, that his theological scholarship should be profound 
or extensive—and profound it could not be unless extensive— 
we should require good evidence for believing. Unfortunately 
the evidence furnished by his writings tells very decidedly in 
the opposite direction. He speaks (1862, 536+) contemp- 
tuously of a “narrow and shallow theology” which “has 
grown up among us in later times,” and alludes to certain 
“pedantic abbés”’ and “ theological petits-mditres.’ Now we 
quite agree with him that there is now—and no doubt ever 
has been and ever will be—a great deal of narrow and shallow 
theology ; and we are firmly convinced that his own theology, 
so far as it departs from the received doctrine and language of 
our great theologians, is pre-eminently narrow and shallow ; 





* See some examples of the danger, even to well-disposed men, of such 
reading, in Bouix’s “ De Curia Romana,” p. 392, &c., especially the example, 
12°, in p. 394, 

+ In our references to Brownson’s Review, the first number gives the year, 
the second the page. Thus, the reference above is to the volume for 1862, 
page 536. 
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and that among the most pre-eminently pedantic abbés and 
theological petits-mditres of our generation, are the very men 
from whom he has adopted his new views, and whom*he holds 
up as so many great luminaries of philosophy and divinity— 
Gioberti, Froschammer, and the rest. But the real charge 
which we deeply and sincerely regret that we have to prefer 
against Dr. Brownson, is not that of a narrow or shallow 
theology, but of an unsound theology. We have not read him 
in any unfriendly or fault-searching spirit: and it gave us 
heartfelt satisfaction whenever we found certain ambiguous or 
ill-sounding phrases explained or toned down by the context. 
There is a class of men who are ready enough to extol the 
mediocrity which, they think, lies below their own fancied 
plane of excellence ; but to whom it is pain to be obliged to 
praise genuine merit, which they feel to rise even far above the 
sphere of their own high pretensions—men whose most con- 
genial pursuit is in hunting out faults, especially in any work 
of superior genius or learning, and who often make where they 
cannot find them. We have no sympathy with these “ cock- 
ney-bred setters of rabbits,” whose whole life-long exploits in 
the field of knowledge consist in barking at the heels of emi- 
nent men. As far as is consistent with the duty we owe to 
truth, we wish to have our tender feelings and words of solace 
for genius in its errors, as well as our admiration and applause 
for its works of pure, high, and enduring merit. Undoubtedly 
unsound doctrine should be exposed and denounced: we only 
mean to say that it would afford us far greater pleasure to find 
that it did not exist, than to denounce it where existing. 

From these observations our readers will probably have con- 
cluded that we look on Dr. Brownson as still thoroughly 
Catholic in heart, a brother in the faith though a sadly erring 
brother, and one who truly exemplifies the old saying, “ Errare 
possum, heereticus esse nolo.” And this is our clear and 
decided conviction. We know Dr. Brownson only from his 
writings ; and of these, though we have read much, more has 
remained unread. Judging from what we have read, we 
should say that he is a thoroughly honest man, straightforward 
even to simplicity—some might say, even to imprudence ; there 
is a boldness and a heartiness about him which we very much 
admire ; he knows nothing of evasion or reticence; his mind 
and heart are evidently mirrored in every word he utters. And 
to this unreserved expression of our belief in his subjective 
truthfulness and orthodoxy, we think it but fair to add the fol- 
lowing extracts from protestations that have at different times 
proceeded from his own pen :— 
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. We wish to say, once for all, that when we entered the Catholic 
Church we did it deliberately and from full conviction ; we knew what we 
were about .... Wecame into the Church because thoroughly convinced 
and firmly persuaded that she is God’s Church, and that out of her commu- 
nion there is no salvation ; we remain in the Church because we retain the 
same conviction, the same persuasion, and know that if we were to leave her 
we could never save our soul, see God, or enjoy the happiness of heaven. 
What she teaches us, we believe ; what she commands us, we are prepared 
to do without question or hesitation. Let us know she teaches a doctrine, 
we ask nothing further; let us know that she declares such or such to be 
our duty, and we at gnce admit that we are bound to do it.—(1861, 424.) 

. Never was our faith firmer, our love for the Church stronger, or 
our devotion to the Holy See deeper or more unreserved, than at this 
present moment. No hostility from without, no hostility from within, no 
misrepresentation or abuse, no persecution or neglect, come it from what 
source it may, can shake our faith, ruffle our temper, dampen our zeal, or 
cool our ardour for the religion which we embraced in the maturity of our 
faculties, and in the full strength of our manhood. Catholic we are, Catholic 
we will be, whatever may be the wrath of men or the rage of devils. So let 
that matter be put to rest now and for ever.—(Ibid. 547-8.) 

Heretofore, on theological questions, our articles have for the most part 
been submitted to theological revision and censorship before publication ; 
hereafter they will not be so submitted. . . . Each number as it appears will 
be sent to Rome, and any corrections of any sort the Holy See may require 
or suggest will be most cheerfully made, and at the earliest opportunity ; for 
we recognize her full right to teach and to govern the Church.—(1862, 
133.) 

This is explicit and emphatic. Before proceeding to the 
unpleasant part of our task, we deem it due to ourselves as 
well as to Dr. Brownson to say that we wish to be in no way 
classed with certain of his assailants to whom he alludes in 
successive numbers of his Review, and some of whose objec- 
tions he gives to his readers in the words of the authors. In 
some of their strictures we entirely concur; from others we 
should more or less dissent. 

I. One of the first things that startled and conloninded us in 
Dr. Brownson’s new career, and to which we have already 
alluded, was his extravagant laudation of certain modern 
theorists, whose main chance of immortality would seem to us 
to rest on the fact that their writings have been condemned by 
the Holy See, and condemned with a sentence of reprobation 
especially severe. Vincenzo Gioberti was born at Turin in the 
month of April, 1801, and after a singularly chequered and 
troubled life, divided between studies chiefly of the metaphy- 
sical kind and politics chiefly revolutionary, died at Paris 
in October, 1852. He published several works at intervals 
between the year 1838 and that preceding his death, viz. :— 
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“Theory of the Supernatural,” ‘ Introduction to Philosophy,” 
“Treatise on Good,” &c. In the year 1847 he published a 
fierce and fanatical attack on the Society of Jesus, under the 
title of “The Modern Jesuit ;” and in the year after he gave to 
the world an Apology for the same work. The following is 
the terrible and sweeping sentence of condemnation which, in - 
the early part of the last year of his life, the Holy See stamped 
on the whole collected labours of that energetic but unhappy 
mind :— 

“Gioberti Vincenzo. I] Gesuita Moderno. Decreto 30 
Maii, 1849. Ht cetera ejusdem opera omnia, quocumque 
idiomate exarata. Decreto 8S. Officii, Feria 4, 14 Januarii, 
1852.” 

* And all other works of the same, in whatever language 
written !’’ All writings of heresiarchs are by the very fact 
prohibited ; but of the many thousands of other authors who 
have gradually swelled the Roman Index for the last three 
hundred years, we doubt if there be one hundred who have 
received this special form of censure ;* we doubt if of these 
there be twenty professing Catholics; and of the professing 
Catholics we doubt if there be five who were so censured 
during life. Now this Gioberti is the very man whom Dr. 
Brownson puts forward as by far the greatest luminary of our 
age, and among the greatest of any age; the great creative 
intellect which, though sometimes grievously erring (thus 
much is admitted), flashed light through the darkness, and 
harmony through the chaos into which the timid and dwarfish 
minds of later ages had plunged the grand science of theology. 
We will give Dr. Brownson’s own words :— 


To completely rehabilitate the character of Gioberti, and to prove his 
strict orthodoxy throughout, may be impossible ; and we think that, notwith- 
standing all that has been said, or can be said, in his favour, he has 
fallen into some very grave errors. But he was certainly one of those men 
whom we would not lose to the Church or to humanity. No man has lived 
in our day who has treated the highest and most difficult problems which 
concern the human race, with more earnestness, with more real learning, or 
with greater science, clearness, and depth. There are points, and those of 
grave import, in the volumes before us, not yet touched upon, where, as at 
present informed, we cannot by any means go with him ; but the example of 
such a mind in this picayune age of meticulous orthodoxy, surveying with 
freedom and profound intelligence the whole field of theology and philosophy, 
of society, government, and morals ; and fearlessly, in bold, manly, and 





* We have run through the names of authors on the Index under the 
letter A. They number about three hundred, and of these we found, in our 
cursory examination, just three, all of whose works were prohibited. 
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dignified tones, expressing his honest and earnest convictions, is of the 
highest utility, and in the energy and activity it gives to thought and intel- 
ligence, the noble ardour with which it inspires lofty minds and generous 
hearts, far more than atones for all the errors into which it may have fallen.— 
(1861, 486-7.) 

His [Donoso Cortes] genius was synthetic, and no man in modern times, if 
we except his illustrious contemporary, the much decried and calumniated 
Vincenzo Gioberti, has more clearly seen or more firmly grasped the Christian 
synthesis, which, &c.—(1862, 534.) 

Aristotle was a great master of reason, but, as we judge, inferior to 
Plato, and both he and Plato were inferior to 8. Augustine or S. Thomas. 
We dare also be known to hold that in intellectual power and philosophic 
genius and attainments, the Abbate Gioberti may rank as the peer of any 
one of the four.—(1863, 26.) 


We should wish to know how much of the writings of these 
four Dr. Brownson has read ; and we should still more wish to 
know with what degree of careful thought he has read them, 
and pondered them, and digested them. We are not here at 
all intending to express any opinion on the ontological theory 
in itself, as held e.g. by Ubaghs ; though we may say so much 
as this, that those who are disposed to adopt it should at all 
events, before doing so, acquaint themselves with the grounds 
of that opposite system which is more commonly held among 
Catholics. These will be found treated exactly and scientifi- 
cally in the two celebrated Roman courses of philosophy, one 
by Liberatore (vol. iii. p. 226, &c., edit. Rom.), the other by 
Tongiorgi, the present professor of philosophy in the Roman 
College (vol. i. p. 215, &c., edit. Bruxell.). The sub- 
ject is also discussed more fully, and indeed very ably and 
clearly, in a work recently published in Paris, “ De Unité 
dans Enseignement de la Philosophie, &c., P. H. Ramiére, 
S.J.” But, as we have said, our concern here is not with the 
-ontological theory in itself, but with that particular form in 
which Gioberti has maintained it. We have read all that Dr. 
Brownson has written in the present series of his Review on 
Gioberti’s philosophy, and what his unnamed friend communi- 
cated to him in defence of the same (1861, 469, &c.) ; and we 
have read all the copious extracts which he gives from Gioberti 
himself—not merely the exposition of his philosophical theory, 
but the various positions and assertions which Gioberti and 
Brownson have clustered about it. We have read, and re-read, 
and read again, with as much attention and thought as we 
could bestow ; and the conclusion to which we have come, the 
conclusion inexorably forced upon us, is that the whole system 
is a purely baseless fabric ; that, where intelligible, it is either 
false and absurd; or that the elements of truth mixed up with 
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it, when divested of the outlandish forms in which they are 
presented to us, prove to be, not discoveries of Gioberti, but 
old and well-known truths, old as the hills and as familiar to us. 
Our ears have been for a considerable time back dinned with 
the imperious clamour of pretentious coxcombs, strutting about 
in almost every field of knowledge, uttering oracular proposi- 
tions (if padded with hard words of Greek or German origin, 
so much the better), coolly and calmly announcing their mis- 
sion to reconstruct the universe and all that is in it, and 
serenely smiling on all the wisdom and head-work of the past, 
as a grave man might smile at the antics of a zany. We do 
not mean to include Dr. Brownson in this class; but he has 
latterly associated a great deal too much with the men that 
belong to it, and, like the parrot in ‘‘Vert-Vert,” has picked up 
much of their naughty phraseology. ‘We must then,” he 
says in his number for last April (1863, 159-60), “ proceed to 
reform our philosophy, and endeavour to find a philosophy that 
conforms to the system of the universe, as it lies in the mind 
and decree of the Creator, made known to us by reason and 
revelation, not to an artificial and unreal system spun from our 
own brains.” Now these last words express accurately the 
true character of Gioberti’s system. It is an artificial system, 
an unreal system, a system spun through his own brain from 
the brain of Malebranche. 

Let not Dr. Brownson reply to us in the words (we quote 
from memory) once used by Dr. Johnson, “ Sir, I have given 
you an argument, I cannot give you an understanding.” ‘This 
is the very thing that he has not given us—an argument. We 
have looked in vain for something in the shape of proof from 
reason, or from authority, or from both. Views he gives us, 
and theories, and expositions, the latter grievously wanting in 
that first and essential element of clearness,—precision of 
language ; but when we look for the bread of argument, he 
gives usastone; he throws at us flinty words—“ cosmos” and 
“‘ palingenesia,” and ‘ methexical” and “ mimetical” and “ te- 
leological’’—with an endless whirl of blind ideas dancing about 
them, like eyeless elves. On important and difficult questions in 
philosophy and theology, there is nothing we love so dearly as a 
good, sound, clinching argument. It invigorates and cheers 
us; it turns labour into pastime, and makes the yoke of study 
sweet and its burden light; it fills our barred-up room with 
mountain air and sea-breeze, and scents the midnight lamp 
with the odours of the May morning ; it is music penetrating 
to the inmost soul and shooting harmony through all its 
powers ; it makes us feel our youth renewed like the eagle’s, 
and fancy for a while that, if our minds were always nourished 
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on such food alone, we should never grow old. But, alas! we 
have commended to our lips but the garbage of argument, the 
offal of speculation, and these, too, soaked in the vinegar of 
unsound doctrine :— 


The perfection of all orders of the cosmos—physical, sesthetic, moral, 
religious, &c.— is in the fulness of the creative act, as absolute perfection is 
in the creative Being. The first creative cycle contains the principles and 
origins of things, the second the laws of their development, progress and 


The creative act extrinsecated is the methexis. The methexis is the 
methexis, that is, the participation of idea, inasmuch as that act itself is one 
in potential unity (initial methexis) or in actual unity (final methexis). But 
such unity is always actually finite, and therefore, being limited, includes 
virtual or actual multiplicity. In the methexis, as one and the image of 
the creative act externated in it, all is one as in the creative act ; although 
there is already there the germ or the act (initial or final methexis) of multi- 
plicity and distinction. Thus grace and nature, supernatural and natural, 
religion and civilization, are all one in the methexis. In the methexis there 
is only dialectic distinction and harmony, potential in the initial methexis, 
and actual in the final... .. 

The created, in that it is mimetic or sensible, is in time ; but in that it is 
methexic, it is out of time. Therefore, facts and events which are mimeti- 
cally successive and separated by time, are simultaneous in the methexis ; 
therefore, again, the internal life of every force is out of time. This explains 
the supernatural in religion. Methexically it is identical with the creative 
act, and with the palingenesiac act ; mimetically it is a reminiscence of the 
premundane order, and an anticipation of the ultramundane. The unity of 
the supernatural with the natural is in the creative act (Idea creative) and 
in the immanent methexis. So in this respect the transfiguration of Christ 
was a partial or momentary raising of the mimesis which covered the me- 
thexis. Christ as methexic was already glorious ; only his mortal body was 
mimetic. The Docetz and other heretics had a confused view of this, &c. 
—(Gioberti, apud Brownson, 1861, 293-4.) 


Again, ibid. 295 :— 

Christ is God-man because he is perfect man, which supposes in Him the 
complete incidence of the creative act. This incidence is the theandria. 
Vulgar theologians make of the supernatural a sophistical opposite (exclusive) 
and not dialectic of nature, and thus distort it and render its maintenance 
impossible. . . . 

Again, ibid. 313-14 :— 

Original sin is simply the degeneracy of the human stock, originating in a 
dialectic defect. Man may degenerate, as plants, as animals, as every thing 
ee 

Original sin and redemption respond to the two dialectic moments of the 
battle of opposites, and of their harmony. They are, therefore, supremely 
rational, and express a cosmic law. Their mysterious element is founded in 
VOL. 11.—no. ut. [New Series. ] F 
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reason. It is born from the methexis. The transmission of sin in all men 
is by virtue of the methexic unity of the species. The redemption of all by 
way of Christ is an effect of a like unity. In both intervenes a supernatural 
element ; in original sin satanophany, and in redemption theandria. But 
even here there is analogy with reason, for satanophany and theandria represent 
the two extreme links of creation. In satanophany the human race touches 
the lowest grade, moral nullity, fallen angels, degraded (Satan) from an 
anterior cosmos (the angelic). In theandria the human race communicates 
with beings of the highest grade—-with God, with Being itself, with the future 
cosmogony, with the palingenesia, with the methexis completed, with the 
Idea. 

The individual participates of nature, that is, the species, but does not 
contain it, for it is contained in it. In the human species only two indivi- 
duals have contained the species, Adam and Christ : the one as the begin- 
ning, the other as the summit; the one as protological and-cosmogonic, the 
other as teleologic and palingenesiac. This explains original sin and redemp- 
tion. 


“This explains the supernatural in religion!” “This 
explains original sin and redemption!”” Whatever may be 
found in these extracts at once intelligible and true, will be 
found expressed with infinitely greater precision and clearness 
in the writings of those whom this impudent and empty 
pedant (we are speaking of Gioberti) calls “vulgar theologians ;” 
nay, it will be found, at least in germ, in the common cate- 
chisms from which our children learn the Christian doctrine. 
For the rest, it is nothing but an amalgam of nonsense and 
unsound doctrine—or language strongly smacking of the un- 
sound. And this is the man to be ranked as a peer among 
the greatest minds that ever enlightened and guided human 
intelligence! This is the man for whom we are to give the 
cold shoulder to 8. Thomas of Aquin, and to turn out bodily, 
and bang the door after, Suarez, and De Lugo, and the Sal- 
manticenses, and Gotti, and Sylvius, and Lessius, and a whole 
array of truly and some transcendently great men, Jesuit, 
Dominican, Franciscan, &c.—men on whose milk our early 
manhood was nourished and grew into the more mature; on 
whose strong meat we have lived almost daily for nearly a 
quarter of a century! We are open, wide open, to argument. 
In all things left free by the Church, we are fully prepared to 
abjure any conviction of our own, however long cherished and 
deeply rooted, and to adopt in its place any theory, however 
new to us, which is based on clear and conclusive reasoning. 
But we entertain a pretty strong conviction that neither we 
nor any of our readers will ever be tempted to turn aside from 
the old and royal paths by the jangled clang of this “ tinkling 
cymbal,” 
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The extracts given above are taken from passages selected 
by Dr. Brownson himself—from passages, therefore, which, we 
presume, he would not refuse to designate as among the 
“Beauties of Gioberti.” It is quite true that Dr. Brownson 
not only does not identify himself with all the doctrines of his 
idol, but distinctly rejects and condemns some of them. But it 
is also quite true that on the explanations submitted to him bythe 
unnamed correspondent already alluded to, he in a subsequent 
number hastily retracted the principal of these inculpations :— 
“We cannot say that these explanations, offered or suggested 
by Gioberti’s friend, completely satisfy us ; but they certainly 
do relieve Gioberti’s doctrine from the principal objections we 
brought against it.”—(1861, 478.) It is also true that he has 
nowhere retracted, nowhere softened down, his preposterous 
laudations of Gioberti; on the contrary, so recently as January, 
1863, we find him indulging in that most outrageous of all 
panegyrics, in which this condemned writer is trumpeted 
forth to the Catholic world as the peer of 8. Augustine and 
8S. Thomas. But this is not our only quarrel with Dr. 
Brownson: we have a still more serious complaint to prefer 
against him. 

II. Dr. Brownson says of Gioberti :— 

He openly departs from the theology of the scholastics, and makes war to 
the knife on the Jesuits, and contends that the theology taught by them 
since the General Aquaviva is unchristian. Indeed, he accuses them of 
introducing another Gospel than that of our Lord, and he holds that the 
definitions of popes and councils are to be taken only as true in general, but 
not in particular. He shows in his writings hardly ever any sympathy with 
the great doctors, writers, and saints of the Church, at least since the earliest 
ages, and reserves his esteem and affection for the Arnoldis, Rienzis, Machia- 
vellis, Alfieris, and Leopardis, who have done their best to re-paganize Italy 
and, through Italy, Christendom ; and although some of these things may 
possibly admit an explanation, they have a tendency to create in honest 
Catholic minds a prejudice against him.—(1861, 283.) 

A tendency to create a prejudice! Why, Dr. Brownson 
himself declares that some of these positions cannot be held 
without an abjuration of the Catholic faith. As to the Jesuits 
—whom Dr. Brownson defends briefly but well,—it is their 
peculiar aureola that whoever sets up as an innovator in faith, 
whoever bears a special animosity towards the authority of 
the Church, or towards the Holy See, or towards any of the 
approved devotions of the Church, is sure to hate them with a 
pure and perfect hatred. 

A little farther we read as follows :— 

It is this fact [the use of the analytic instead of the synthetic method] 
that for centuries has rendered scholastic theology so barren of — results, 

F 
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and diverted from itself minds naturally the most vigorous and prolific ; that 
has rendered it weak and inefficient in face of modern heresies, incapable of 
grappling successfully with the subtle errors of the day. The public opinion 
of the world condemns it, and it ceases to be able to attract to itself the 
spirit of the age. It wants vitality, the warmth and feeling of life, and 
repulses young and ardent souls as a corpse or a charnel-house. We accept 
in the main Gioberti’s criticism of scholastic theology. It, he says, “is 
particularism, whence its defects and weakness before rationalism. 1. It 
defends miracles as isolated facts, and, therefore, they appear arbitrary, 
fortuitous, and sometimes mean, little worthy of God. 2. It does the same 
with prophecy. 3. It admits the inspiration of the Scriptures in a purely 
particular sense, and thus imposes on theology the obligation of defending 
every passage, every anomaly, &. 4. It adopts the same method with 
regard to passages cited in the New Testament from the Old. 5. It does the 
same with regard to angelology and demonology. 6. Finally, in it the whole 
Catholic doctrine is taken piecemeal and broken in the definitions of the 
Church. In all these methods analysis predominates, and the synthesis 
which follows gives only a sum—is only a summing up of particulars.” 

No man who has studied scholastic theology, how much soever he may 
have admired the acuteness, the subtlety, the masterly analytic power of 
the schoolmen, who astonish us every moment with further distinctions and 
abstractions, but has felt the justice of this criticism.—(Ibid. 287-8.) 


We will not enter into any defence of the scholastic theo- 
logians against Gioberti’s half-nonsense and half-blasphemy— 
which Dr. Brownson however accepts ‘‘ inthe main.” In reply 
to what the latter puts forward in his own words we say, in the 
first place, that his assertion is, as to the simple fact, utterly 
and absolutely false. If by the “ world” he means—some- 
thing like what is often meant by the word in Scripture—proud, 
wicked, and ill-informed Catholics and non-Catholics, infidels, 
Protestants, Jansenists, &c., their public or private opinion 
is no rule of judgment for us, except as a rule to be departed 
from. If by the “‘ world” he means good Catholics competent 
to judge on the matter, we affirm, in direct contradiction to 
him, that no man who has studied scholastic theology but 
must feel the unspeakable injustice of Gioberti’s criticism. 
There are, of course, writers of the scholastic period and of the 
scholastic method, as there are of every period and method, 
who are weak and contemptible. There are, all the world 
over, little and great, foolish and wise, in every walk of life, 
in the schools as well as out of them. The mighty are not 
dwarfed by the neighbourhood of the mean: the oak is not 
less the lordly forest-king because of the bramble that creeps 
at his feet.* ‘The public opinion of the world condemns ” 





* “Tnsectatio, qua synodus scholasticam exagitat..... Quatenus in 
scholasticam rejicit privatorum vitia, qui abuti ea poterunt, ‘aut abusi sunt, 
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scholastic theology! Why, there is in this our own day, 
through all the great schools of Christendom, a strong and 
universal reflux of men’s minds back to scholasticism. Volumes 
of scholastic theology which had not been reprinted for the 
last hundred and fifty, nay, the last two hundred, years, are 
issuing in rapid succession from the presses of Germany, and 
France, and Belgium. There are two classes of scholastic 
theologians: one treating only of questions purely scholastic, 
the other treating both of dogmatic and scholastic. It is of 
the latter we speak, at least of them principally ; and among 
them, of all who flourished since the Council of Trent, Suarez, 
in our humble judgment, decidedly holds the first place.* 
Now, within the last ten years, two editions of all his works 
have been commenced, one of which is now completed, or all 
but completed (badly edited, by the way ; and for the first four 
volumes, very badly edited) ; the other is in progress. We 
should have been glad to offer here some reflections on the 
use of the scholastic theologians, which many years of study 
and observation have suggested to us; but for the present 
we have work enough before us in our immediate subject- 
matter. The assault on the scholastics given above was pub- 
lished in July, 1861: the following appears under date of 
April, 1863 :— 

Herr Froschammer makes deadly war on the scholastics of the Middle 
Ages: we, though we will not accept their dicta as conclusive in every philo- 
sophical dispute, [who ever did so?] do no such thing ; we wish our age 
were back and up to the level of those great and earnest men. Most men 
in our day are, in philosophy, mere dwarfs by the side of a S. Anselm, a 
5. Thomas, &e..... There is more in these old men than the best of us now 
areable to see. Let our philosophers understand them, master their thought, 
and we shall have little cause of complaint against them.—(1863, 241.) 


We note this as a further defect in Dr. Brownson—the 
unsteady manner in which he forms his judgments. We have 
already had an example of it above; we will now give a third. 
In 1862, 18, he says :— 

No history is fuller of scandals, or apparently more discreditable to human 
nature, than the history of Churchmen. 








Falsa, temeraria, in sanctissimos viros, et doctores, qui magno Catholice reli- 
gionis bono scholasticam excoluere, injuriosa, favens infestis in eam hereti- 
corum conviciis.”—(Constitutio Pii V1., Auctorem Fidei, prop. 76.) 

* We mean, taking him upon the whole. On particular treatises and on 
particular questions he has no doubt been peal by others. For example, 
on certain questions in the De Incarnatione, if not throughout, we would 
greatly prefer De Lugo ; on certain questions in the De Gratia, we would 
prefer the Salmanticenses. But it should be borne in mind that these writers 
had Suarez himself, to say nothing of others, before them, 
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In the very same number and article, a little farther on, he 
says :— 

If there is much in the history of Churchmen that is discreditable, we 
must remember that it is not because they fall below the average of mankind, 
or even so low ; but because their type or ideal, with which we compare their 
actual conduct, is infinitely higher. 


We do not blame Dr. Brownson for changing his opinions, 
when he has good grounds for doing so: what we find fault 
with him for is that on the gravest and most important sub- 
jects he forms his judgments so rashly, so lightly, with such 
little examination or reflection, that he is so soon compelled to 
abandon and contradict them. A Catholic writer—especially 
when addressing the public at large in the common language 
of all—should, above all things, beware of advancing any 
proposition unless he has well considered that it clashes in no 
way with sound doctrine, and that it contains no falsehood or 
perversion of fact injurious to others, or tending to scandalize 
or disedify. We fear that, not only on the score of what we 
have just now said, but on many other scores, Dr. Brownson 
will place us even in the first rank of his ‘ meticulous ortho- 
dox” and his “old fogies.” Now, there are two sorts of 
courage, or, if you will, boldness. There is a boldness against 
authority, which has also its meticulous side; for men bold 
in this way are, in proportion to their boldness, afraid of 
being thought submissive ; and, while they defy the rod of legi- 
timate power, are ready to crouch in the dust at the slightest 
frown of lawless disaffection. There is a boldness of another 
kind—the boldness of those who are prepared to be held up 
to the world’s scorn as meticulous old fogies ; who are prepared 
to brave the loud laughter and bitter sneers of all whom the 
world worships as its great heroes and oracles in science and 
literature, in refinement and fashion; who are prepared to 
live and die without a name among men, or to be denounced 
as belonging to a past and dead age, clinging to a ruined 
cause, to the anile and the effete; who are prepared for all 
this and more, rather than depart one hair’s breadth, in any 
doctrinal matter, not only from the express teaching, but from 
the clear mind and sentiment of the Holy Roman Church.* 
There are two great streams of human thought. Dr. Brownson 
has set about stemming one of these streams, and thinks him- 





* “Tn quibus [scriptis venerabilis Joannis Baptiste de la Salle] nil repertum 
fuit quod orthodoxe fidei, bonisque moribus adversetur, vel doctrinam novam 
et peregrinam, atque a communi sensu Sancte Romane Ecclesie alieni aliquid 
saliieal"-<iibeiaea S. Congreg. Rituum, 16 Januar. 1852: Correspon- 
dance de Rome, tom. iii. p. 484.) 
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self not a little courageous in doing so: perhaps as much 
courage may be required to stem the other. 

III. According to Dr. Brownson’s interpretation of one of 
Gioberti’s theological discoveries, ‘‘the difference between 
Him [Christ] and other men would be a difference only in 
degree—a difference of more or less. Hence, in his “ Gesuita 
Moderno,” the author places Christ in the same category 
with Moses, David, Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, Confucius, 
and other extraordinary men” (ibid. 304). Of course, Dr. 
Brownson condemns this; but with what face could he, after 
these revelations of the man, extol the author of such blas- 
phemy as, in philosophic genius and attainments, the peer of 
Augustine and Aquinas? Farther on, in the same article 
(p. 321), Dr. Brownson, after expressing his fears as to the 
pantheistic tendency of Gioberti’s system, thus concludes :— 
“The author should have studied Schleiermacher and the Orien- 
tals less, and S. Augustine, 8. Anselm, 8. Thomas, and the defi- 
nitions of the Church more.” Well were it if Dr. Brownson 
would apply the admonition to himself. Reading bad books 
worked, or helped to work, the ‘utter ruin of the Italian revo- 
lutionist : it has not benefited the American Catholic publicist. 

IV. As there are certain sins, called capital, which are in a 
special manner the heads or sources of other sins; so there are 
errors which, if we may so speak, possess a peculiar logical 
fecundity in producing other errors. Among these is that of 
Baius, adopted by the Jansenists, and affirming that God 
could not have created man in a merely natural state, but 
must have destined him for a supernatural end; and conse- 
quently must have endowed him with supernatural means 
(called by Baius, in accordance with his system, natural) for 
the attainment of that end. In fact, the principle of this doc- 
trine of Baius is exactly the principle of Gioberti’s theory of 
the cosmos and palingenesia, developed and manipulated after 
his own fashion of thought and speech. Dr. Brownson at first 
rejects this doctrine (1861, 296); he is then staggered by the 
arguments (?) of his unnamed correspondent, and is at once 
for it and against it (ibid, 483-6) ; finally, he declares in its 
favour :— 


We maintain that man never was and never could have been created for a 
natural destiny or a natural beatitude ; and therefore do not concede the 
possibility of what theologians call the status nature pure.—(1863, 152.) 


It is perfectly plain to us that not one of the three—Dr. 
Brownson, Gioberti, or their common friend—knows anything 
on the subject: or, if he does, he has taken special care to 
wrap his knowledge in thick folds of error. 


* 
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Their first blunder is in the meaning which they give to the 
fundamental terms used in the controversy—natural and 
supernatural. Dr. Brownson’s statement of Gioberti’s idea of 
these words is this :—‘‘ According to him, whatever is done 
immediately by God is supernatural ; the natural is that which 
is done mediately through second causes” (1861, 292). To 
this the unnamed agrees (ibid. 474) ; and the Doctor agrees 
(1863, 2). It is true that a word may have, as thousands of 
words in every language have, several meanings, all true 
meanings of the word, and some of them entirely different 
from the others. It is true that the terms in question are used 
in the sense above given to them; as when we say, “ The 
death of Lazarus was natural, his resurrection supernatu- 
ral:”” and perhaps this is the sense in which the words are 
more commonly used in popular speech. It is true that what 
is natural to one order of beings may be supernatural to 
another ; what was natural to the angel was supernatural in 
Balaam ; what was natural to Balaam was supernatural in 
Balaam’s ass. But it is also true that, when theologians speak 
of the supernatural end of man, and of the supernatural means 
given here to fit for fhat end and to lead :to it, they uniformly 
use the word in a sense altogether different from those indi- 
cated above; in a sense, too, strictly founded on the Scrip- 
tures, the Fathers, and the clear and sure teaching of the 
Church. We will try to make this matter plain to our 
readers. 

The supernatural in reference to any being is, as the word 
itself implies, anything above or beyond the nature or essence* 
of that being. For example, it is essential to man, in order 
that he should be man and not some other being, to have a 
rational soul and a human body. It is natural to man to have 
these, or whatever forms a part of them (e.g., two eyes), or 
whatever may proceed from them or from their union, whether 
as operations or simple effects (e.g., to think, to will, to speak, 
to hunger); it would be supernatural to man, c.g., to fly through 
the air, to pass in a moment to a distant place, to live without 
eating or drinking. These and many other things would be 
supernatural in a man, but are quite natural in a pure spirit. 
They are above human, they are not above angelic, nature. 
There is, however, a supernatural which is not only above 
human and angelic nature, but above all created nature exist- 
ing or possible—supra omnem naturam creatam vel creabilem : 
and this is the Beatific Vision—the enjoyment of the very 





* There is a difference between the idea of essence and that of nature, but 
not affecting the present question. 
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same beatitude with which God Himself is blessed, together 
with the endowments which prepare and fit for that enjoy- 
ment. In receiving the ineffable gift of sanctifying grace, we 
become really and truly the adopted sons of God, and. thereby 
heirs to His kingdom; we become, not only temples for the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit, but partakers of the divine 
nature itself. Our very best works viewed in themselves are, 
as the Apostle says of our sufferings, “not worthy to be com- 
pared with the glory to come;” but, viewed as proceeding 
from grace, they are not merely our works ; they are the works 
of God, who produces them in us, we co-operating or working 
with Him ; and it is from this they derive their merit of con- 
dignity—meritum de condigno. In this way are the merits of 
Christ applied to us, God Himself taking these merits and with 
them, as with a divine fire, kindling in us the first thought 
and will of each good work, and penetrating it from first to 
last, and making it—our will freely co-operating—glow and 
shine with the very beauty of His own holiness. Hence it is 
that, in the well-known words of 8. Augustine adopted by the 
Council of Trent, God, in crowning our merits, crowns His 
own gifts. Hence it is that the soul, while in the state of 
grace, is in the eye of God—and, dying in that state, appears 
before His judgment-seat—radiant with a beauty, beside 
which all the glories arrayed together of all things that are 
glorious in this visible world are but dimness and darkness. 
For it is God’s own beauty with which He has clothed His 
creature, and which constitutes its claim to share even in His 
own beatitude, His own joy :—‘ Well done, good and faithful 
servant . ... enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” This is 
the true meaning of the supernatural, when we speak of the 
supernatural end of man hereafter, or of his supernatural state 
here.* 

V. No pure creature can have any claim on any ground 
whatever to be elevated, either in its creation or afterwards, 





* For fuller or more scientific expositions of what is —— above, we 
may refer to the following theologians, some of whom touch one point, some 
another, some traverse the whole question: S. Thomas, i. ii. q. 114, espe- 
cially a. 3, in corp.; Lessius, de Perfectionibus Divinis, 1 xii. c 11, 
especially nn. 75 and 80, also de Summo Bono, 1. 2, ¢. 4, &c.; Suarez, 
Opuse. 1, 1. iii. c. 1; Petavius, de Deo, 1 x. c. 18, n. 5, &c.; Haunold, 
Theologia Speculativa, 1. iii. n. 1, &c.; Billuart, de Gratia, d. iv. a. 3; 
Montagne, 2 Gratia, Disp. Prev. a. 2; Perrone, de Deo Creatore, n. 338. 
The classic work on the State of Pure Nature is that of Casinius, “ Quid est 
Homo?” In it will be found a full collection of scriptural and patristic texts. 
An admirable edition of this little work has been recently published in 
Germany, edited, with copious and valuable additions, by Professor Scheeben, 
of Cologne. 
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to this supernatural destiny. God is not bound, on any title 
or in any way whatever, to destine any pure creature to this 
end. Not only is a state of nature possible for all created 
beings, but even a state of pure, or mere nature; that is, a 
state in which they would have no endowment or privilege 
whatever, natural or supernatural, beyond what belonged to 
their specific nature. Dr. Brownson’s correspondent denies 
that his doctrine regarding a state of pure nature was con- 
demned in Baius. He quotes only one condemned propo- 
sition (1861, 471), but he will find a full half-dozen; e. q,, 
in Perrone, de Deo Creatore, n. 343, and a refutation of his 
principal evasion in Suarez, de Gratia (Proleg. vi. c. 2, n. 12). 
We cannot, however, enter into the discussion here. The 
arguments against the possibility of a state of pure nature 
have been answered over and over again. This gentleman, 
though professing to have “ a deeper philosophy” (ibid. 473), 
advances nothing new; e.g. (we give not only the pith of 
the argument, but, as much as possible, the writer’s own 
words) :— 


It is repugnant to His [God's] goodness, or even justice, to suppose Him 
to have created man, and implanted in his nature desires for which He pro- 
vides no means of satisfaction. But there exists in man the natural in- 
nate desire of beatitude possible only in glorification, or visio Det intuitiva. 
—(Ibid. 472.) 


In answer to the second proposition (1), we deny that there 
exists a natural innate desire of enjoying God by the beatific 
vision. We admit and maintain that there exists a natural 
innate desire of attaining to a degree and permanent state of 
happiness beyond and, if you will, far beyond any that is 
attainable in this life. We admit and maintain that, in those 
to whom the supernatural felicity of heaven has been revealed 
—in those who have supernatural faith, especially in those who 
have with it hope and charity—there exists, and exists in 
strength proportioned to the strength of these virtues, a desire 
of enjoying God in the beatific vision. But this desire is 
neither natural nor innate; it is the effect of faith and grace ; 
or, if it exists in some low and gross form in professing 
Christians who have not the habit of faith (formal heretics), it 
is the effect of the knowledge of Christian truth which they 
still retain, or of actual grace, or of both; but it is not innate, 
Is there any such desire in the breasts of Mahometans? of 
Hindoos? of infidels? or of that large mass of men who never 
think of religion, who are all absorbed in worldly pursuits ? 
No such thing; but, on the contrary, their whole desire and 
hope, if they have such, is for a heaven of purely natural 
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happiness, or rather of sensual and animal gratification. What 
is the natural desire that longs for the Elysian fields, for the 
Swerga, for the company of the houris? 

(2.) But, granting the whole of the premises, what follows ? 
Just this: that God having, in His infinite goodness, actually 
decreed to choose the present order of things, out of all the 
possible orders that were spread out beneath the glance of 
His infinite intelligence, and having decreed to elevate our 
lowly nature to the supernatural, implanted in that nature a 
desire to attain its supernatural end. But, if God had not 
destined man for a supernatural end, He would not have 
implanted in his breast any desire for that end; and man in 
that state would be serenely happy in his lower beatitude, 
and (as Casinius remarks, in the very last sentence of his 
book) would feel no more pain from the want of a higher 
order of felicity, than do the less beatified in heaven feel 
from contemplating the greater happiness of those above them. 

This writer presses his argument thus:—‘God might, 
perhaps, have created man without this desire; that is to say, 
He might have created him a pure animal ; but then he would 
have been no longer man, or endowed with a rational 
soul” (473). 

“ Perhaps!” Is there the least ground for doubting whether 
God could have done so? But then man would not have been 
man. If this be true, the desire is an essential part of man’s 
nature, and the supernatural elevation is not supernatural, but 
natural to him. Now, this is Baius’s doctrine, not only in 
sense, but in the very terms :—“ The sublimation of human 
nature and its exaltation into a partakership of the Divine 
Nature, was due to the integrity of his first condition, and is 
therefore to be called natural, and not supernatural.”* Man 
without this desire would be a pure animal, unendowed with a 
rational soul! Did Homer, did Cicero, ever think of the 
beatific vision, much less desire it? Are the Iliad and the 
“De Natura Deorum ” the works of pure animals, of beings 
without rational souls? Was Aristotle not more a man than 
the horse Bucephalus of his famous pupil? Perhaps some of 
our readers might be inclined to say to us, “ Surely you do 
not suppose that this writer really meant such foolery as this?” 
We answer, in the first place, that we have spent too many 
years in the study of theology, historically as well as dogma- 
tically, not to be long since fully convinced that there is no 








* “ Humane nature sublimatio et exaltatio in consortium divine nature, 
debita fuit integritati prime conditionis, et proinde naturalis dicenda est, et 
non supernaturalis.”—(Prop. 21.) 
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conceivable absurdity or vain babbling, which even able men 
may not utter and defend and persist in, when once they set 
up to theorize, on their own account, about the unseen world 
and the invisible things of God. We answer, in the second 
place, that we take this writer to mean what his words mean 
or manifestly imply. If he meant otherwise, he should have 
written otherwise. 
The writer goes on to say :— 


Having determined to create man or rational soul, He [God] could not 
give him beatitude in a created order; for no rational soul can be satisfied 
with any thing less than the infinite.—(Ibid.) 

Here is a proof which not only itself requires to be proved, 
but which cannot be proved. No rational soul in which God 
has implanted the desire of possessing Himself by the beatific 
vision, can be satisfied with less. True; but does it follow 
that God could not have created an order of rational souls 
without ever communicating this desire to them? or that souls 
so constituted could not be satisfied with less than the fulfil- 
ment of this desire—a desire which, by the very terms of the 
hypothesis, they never for a single moment felt ? 

But enough of this, and more than enough. As to what 
Dr. Brownson says (ibid. 485), about the teaching of the 
Fathers, &c., on the desire of beatitude inherent in the nature 
of a rational soul, we wish he had quoted even one single 
Father holding that God could not create a rational soul, 
without creating in it a desire, not for beatitude, nor for beati- 
tude in the enjoyment of God (for that is not the question), 
but for beatitude in the enjoyment of God by the beatific 
vision. We close this section of our article with the follow- 
ing passage, containing, as it does, the latest and farthest 
development of Dr. Brownson’s theory of the natural and 
supernatural :— 


The principle of nature and grace is therefore one and the same: grace 
regarded in its creations is nature, and nature regarded in its Creator is 
supernatural. There is, then, and there can be, no such thing as two distinct 
created orders, one natural and the other supernatural. The supernatural in 
all orders is the Creator; and the created, in whatever order or degree, is 
natural.—(1863, 156.) 

The unnamed correspondent says, addressing Dr. Brown- 
son,— 

His [Gioberti’s] view belongs to a much deeper, a more philosophical, and 
less superficial theology, than that which I must believe you have quite too 
hastily adopted.—(1861, 473.) 


We wish these gentlemen much joy of their deep views ; 
but as these views are a great deal too deep for us to think of 
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sounding with the slender plummet of our intellect, we must 
be content with our antiquated shallows and superficialities. 

VI. Dr. Brownson strongly objects to the old line of 
argument—and a very old line of argument it is—which 
supersedes the necessity of investigating particular doctrines, 
by proving that God established in His Church a permanent, 
supreme, infallible authority to teach and define all religious 
doctrines, and to decide all controversies regarding the 
same :— 

This method is strictly logical... .. The argument .... is strictly 
unanswerable, and, objectively considered, perfectly conclusive. Yet all 
experience proves that this argument, however clearly set forth, however 
forcibly put, has practically very little, if any, efficacy in convincing non- 
Catholics of the truth of our religion. It silences, but it does not convince. 
They listen to it, examine it, confess that there is no flaw in it, and remain 
non-Catholics as before. Most of us, who are converts, have used this 
argument after our conversion, in our efforts to convert our former brethren ; 
but very few of us, if any, were ever moved by it to enter the Church, and, 
if it had any weight with us before entering her communion, it was only 
after the principal work of our conversion had been already effected by other 
means.—(1862, 5.) 

He repeats the same sentiment substantially (ibid. 249), 
adding, in his summary, off-hand way, some very extraordinary 
“ deep views” on the scholastic notion of proof, and on proof 
in general—views which we would quote here, but that we 
prefer keeping to one subject at a time. As to his argument 
from experience, we can pronounce no opinion in reference to 
American converts ; but, so far as we have had opportunities of 
knowing, experience would lead to quite an opposite judgment 
on the way in which conversions are made in these countries. 
It is true that the first step towards light, and many subse- 
quent steps too, may be impelled by several different causes ; 
but we believe that the great argument which dissipates every 
mist of doubt, and clears the way for the final bound, is the 
argument for authority. Whoever is inclining towards the 
Catholic Church, thinking of becoming a convert, knows well 
and “vi termini” that he is going to that which claims to be 
a system of supreme and infallible authority in all matters of 
faith. And, in fact, the various momenta, under the influence 
of which different minds in different ways gravitate towards 
the centre of Catholicity, apparently isolated as they may 
appear to be from the great argument, are in reality nothing 
else than different forms of it, elements of it, sparks that flash 
out from it, and kindle or are extinguished according to the 
dispositions of the mind on which they fall.* Of course, when 





* See Murray, de Ecclesia, d. xi. n. 264. 
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we speak of conversions, we mean conversions from Protes- 
tantism, and from Protestantism in its undeveloped state, and 
not yet resolved into Rationalism. Downright infidels, who 
reject the Divine mission of our Lord and the authority as well 
as the inspiration of the Bible, are not the class from whom 
conversions are commonly made, or expected, in these coun- 
tries. In Ireland such a class does not exist, or exists quite 
hidden and unknown: there the old controversies still flourish ; 
and there the great duty of the clergy is to minister to their 
flocks, and to guard the starving and orphan children of the 
poor from the corrupting influence of golden bribes, which, in 
thousands and tens of thousands of pounds, are annually poured 
into the coffers of Souperism from wealthy and fanatical dupes 
in England. 

VII. And this is, in truth, the first and the great end of all 
theology, not only dogmatic and moral, but even polemic 
theology—to benefit the faithful themselves. The first duty, 
especially of all who have the charge of souls, is to preserve the 
faith pure and to strengthen it in those who already have it. 
Convert as many as you can, work day and night, become all 
to all, be instant in season and out of season; but, if souls are 
entrusted to your care, be sure above all things that they 
suffer no hurt; be sure that, while you are gathering some 
into the fold, you are not letting others wander out of it. 
** Let us work good to all men, but especially to those who are 
of the household of the faith.” The Church is, in obedience 
to her divine mission, constantly engaged in teaching the 
nations, in converting from heresy and from unbelief of every 
kind ; but her first, her daily, her world-wide work, the work 
which she will not neglect or allow to be neglected for any 
other, is watching over and ministering to her own children. 
Individuals, lay or clerical, who have no charge of souls, may 
devote themselves exclusively to polemics, or to any other 
legitimate pursuit for which they are qualified; but to the 
pastors of the Church the word has gone forth— Take heed 
to yourselves and to the whole flock, wherein the Holy Ghost 
hath placed you bishops, to rule the Church of God.” The 
primary end even of polemical theology is, at least generally, 
not so much to convince and convert unbelievers, as to refute 
their arguments and expose their calumnies, and thereby to 
arm the faithful against their open or covert assaults. From 
this doctrine Dr. Brownson absolutely dissents :— 


The question of the re-union of all Christian communions is the great 
question with all sincere and earnest Catholics.—(1862, 3.) 
The real difference between us and our Catholic opponents grows out of 
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the fact that they think mainly of preserving the faith in those who have it, 
and we think mainly of extending it to those who have it not.—(Ibid. 545.) 


The procedure here advocated and recommended is deci- 
dedly opposed to the mind of the Church and to her uniform 
and universal practice. 

VII. But the worst thing in Dr. Brownson’s onslaught on 
what he calls “the scholastic notion of proof” (1862, 249) 
remains yet to be pointed out. A number of German and 
Germanized doctors have been, for many years back, assi- 
duously employing themselves in quarrying theories and 
systems out of their own or each other’s brains. Grossl 
ignorant, not only of the writings of our great Catholic theo- 
logians, but of Catholic theology itself, and even of the 
doctrines defined and errors proscribed by the Church, they 
not unfrequently pour out bitter invectives on the whole array 
of eminent men who for so many generations, both before and 
after the Council of Trent, were the lights of all the Catholic 
schools of theology. These men have constituted themselves 
into what Dr. Brownson somewhere calls “a mutual admi- 
ration society ;” and when they would recommend us to the 
guidance of great theologians, they never dream of naming 
5. Thomas, or Suarez, or Petavius, or Gregorius de Valentia ; 
but Kuhn, and Giigler, and Baltzer, and Baader—* 


"Adxavopdv & ‘Adidv re, Nojpova re, Mpiravty re. 


One of their wild theories, which, after having passed 
through the mist of Hermes and several others, seems to have 
at length culminated in Froschammer, affirms that all the 
dogmas of faith belong to the province of reason, and are 
proper objects for the investigations of science and philosophy; 
in other words, that all those dogmas, even the highest 





* We give an example from Dr. Brownson himself; we might give a 
better one from other quarters :—‘ What we aim at is the real and sincere 
acceptance of the letter with the literalists, but at the same time as signifi- 
cant of universal or Catholic truth. We wish to show that the individual 
facts are pregnant, that the dogmas of the Church are not arbitrary, capri- 
cious, and isolated assertions [what Catholic theologian ever said they were ?], 
but great and living principles subsisting and operating in this system of 
things. . . . It is what was attempted with perhaps greater success than by 
any other man in modern times by Gioberti in Italy. It is what, under 
certain aspects, was attempted by Balmes in Spain; what, under other 
aspects, is attempted by Montalembert in France ; by Kuhn and Frosch- 
ammer in Germany ; by the editors of the ‘Home and Foreign Review’ in 
England, and by every really living man, rising above routine, now in the 
Church. This was the great work of the lamented Donoso Cortes,” &c.— 
(1862, 543.) The last sentence on the preceding page runs thus: “The 
dogmas of the Church are all Catholic, and if Catholic, universal principles, 
and susceptible of a universal sense and application.” 
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mysteries, not only can be demonstrated by reason, but that 
it is desirable, and, for the right conviction of the unbeliever, 
necessary, that they should be so demonstrated :— 


If science itself is to gain anything, and through science, faith, then it 
must be shown upon scientific grounds, that the doctrines of faith are truth, 
and why, and their contrary false ; for, as long as this is not done, a doctrine 
of faith is not scientifically proved, and the contrary of it is not scientifically 
refuted, for any one capable of judging,—and still that is properly the task 
of science. If it proceeds always from faith, and gets its support from it, it 
carries proof only for such as believe already, and offers an argument which 
has value for them only from the fact that they already believe, and just so 
long as they believe. For the unbeliever and for science, naturally such a 
mode of proof has no value-—(Froschammer apud Brownson, 1862, 528.) 


Dr. Froschammer is professor of philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Munich. A few years back a book of his was con- 
demned at Rome, and placed on the Index. Whereupon he 
takes up his German quill and tilts at the Sacred Congregation 
itself, lashes with lordly indignation its ignorance and injus- 
tice, and loudly demands its abolition. On the 11th of 
December, 1862, the Pope addressed a brief to the Arch- 
bishop of Munich, in which the system of Froschammer is 
explicitly and solemnly condemned. ‘The unhappy man 
refused to submit, and is now in the attitude of open rebellion 
against the authority of the Church.* We translate the 
following passage from the papal brief :— 

“It is plain that that opinion is altogether foreign to 
Catholic doctrine, whereby the same Froschammer does not 
hesitate to assert that all the dogmas of the Christian religion, 
without distinction, are the object of natural knowledge or 
philosophy, and that human reason, only historically culti- 
vated, so that these dogmas have been proposed to reason as 
its object, can arrive from its own natural strength and prin- 
ciples at true knowledge, even concerning the more recondite 
dogmas.”’+ 

Froschammer, like Gioberti, becomes almost at first sight 
quite an idol with Dr. Brownson, and is proclaimed to be 





* Dr. Brownson condemns Froschammer’s disobedience in decided lan- 
guage, but accompanied with other language neither respectful nor just 
towards the Sacred Congregation. 

t “Patet alienam quinino esse a Catholicee Ecclesiz doctrina sententiam, 
qua idem Froschammer asserere non dubitat, omnia indiscriminatim Chris- 
tianz religionis dogmata esse objectum naturalis scientis, seu philosophia, 
et humanam rationem historicé tantim excultam, modo hee dogmata ipsi 
rationi tanquam objectum proposita fuerint, posse ex suis naturalibus viribus 
et principiis ad veram de omnibus etiam reconditioribus dogmatibus 
scientiam pervenire.” 
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“one of the leading minds of Catholic Germany ” (1862, 523). 
For the life of us we cannot see what it is in this class of men 
that so fascinates, we had almost said, enthrals and enslaves, 
the mind of such a man as Dr. Brownson. He gives us 
upwards of eight closely printed pages from the Munich 
oracle, which, as in the case of Gioberti, we may fairly take to 
be intended as a rather favourable specimen of its utterances. 
They contain some tolerably smart writing, such as in our 
day one often meets with in provincial newspapers or second- 
rate magazines: for the rest, we can find nothing in them 
except the placid self-complacency and rude audacity which 
mark the “all-daring ignorance” of the sect, with a woful 
lack of anything that could be dignified with the name of 
solid argument. If any of our readers should suspect that 
the very low estimate we have taken of these German cele- 
brities has been hastily formed, and rests on no sufficient 
grounds, we beg them to note the following sentence of the 
brief from which we have just quoted :— 

“And how false and erroneous is this doctrine of the 
author [Froschammer], there is no one even slightly imbued 
with the rudiments of Christian doctrine, who would not imme- 
diately see and plainly perceive.”* 

The truth is, that this writer’s attempt to elevate and 
enlarge the province of reason and science is itself most 
unreasonable and most unscientific. There is no lesson which 
reason teaches more distinctly than this—that its field of 
inquiry and its powers of investigation have their limits. 
With equal distinctness it teaches another lesson, or rather 
the same lesson under another aspect—that no assent is more 
reasonable than the assent of faith; we mean, of course, the 
assent of true faith, as all Catholic theologians understand it, 
based on sure motives of credibility. Nor are these motives 
one jot less cogent in demonstrating to dispassionate minds 
the credibility of the truths which they enforce, than is science 
in demonstrating the evidence of its own truths. In fact, 
nineteen-twentieths of our beliefs are, and for the great mass 
of mankind necessarily are, held purely on motives of credi- 
bility—on authority, on the principle of faith—and in no 
way on scientific demonstration. 


We have but faith, we cannot know ; 
For knowledge is of things we see. 


How many millions are there who believe the common facts 








* “ Que auctoris (Froschammer) doctrina, quam falsa sit et erronea, nemo 
est qui Christians doctrine rudimentis vel leviter imbutus non illico videat, 
planéque sentiat.” 
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of astronomy, the motion of the earth round the sun, &c., who 
have never heard the scientific proof of them, who could not 
understand that proof? Is the belief of these millions irra- 
tional? How else can the facts of past history be accepted, 
save on authority? Can science demonstrate that the battle 
of the Baltic was ever fought? or the battle of Marengo? 
There are some dogmas of Catholic faith which reason can 
discover and demonstrate, such as the existence of God. There 
are others which she can neither discover nor demonstrate ; 
and of these there are some which she cannot even compre- 
hend : such are the mysteries of the Trinity and the Incarna- 
tion. Of these you may give what theologians call “ rationes 
convenientes seu congruentes,” but to demonstration you can 
never reach. You must either accept them on authority, or 
accept them not at all. Our readers who are learned in theo- 
logy will pardon us for putting forward these elementary 
truths, so clearly stated, so beautifully explained and illus- 
trated, and so solidly proved by all our great theologians.* 
We entirely agree with Father Perrone when he says that 
most of the errors regarding the nature and province of faith 
which have gained admittance into certain minds in latter 
days, have grown out of the neglect of the great scholastic 
doctors. We as entirely agree with him in what he adds :— 
“Those scholastics who at this day are held of so little account 
and so much neglected, have penetrated the inmost recesses 
of this matter’’+ [viz., concerning faith].—(De Locis, p. 3, n. 
193, not.) 

But, says Froschammer, the argument from authority, 
without the scientific demonstration, has no value for the 
unbeliever. 

This is really the only thing, in the long series of extracts 
given by Dr. Brownson, which bears even the appearance of 
an argument. To it we reply (1): Does Dr. Froschammer 
imagine that an infidel who has stood proof against the evi- 
dences of the Christian religion, and of the truth and authority 
of the one only Christian Church, and who therefore refuses to 
accept the doctrine of the Trinity on the authority of that 
Church, will be more likely, or at all likely, to accept the same 





* In the treatises de Fide, de Trinitate, de Incarnatione. Besides their 
treatises de Fide, see Suarez, de Trinitate, Li. c. 11, 12; de Incarnatione, 
d. iii. ; Lugo, de Incarnatione, d. i. ; Valentia, ibid. q. i. punct. 2; Le Grand, 
ibid. d. i. c. 2, art. 2; and the other theologians, ibid. Among living writers, 
see Perrone, de Locis, p. 3: Van Loo, Introductio in Theologiam Dogma- 
ticam, c. v. 

t “Scholastici illi qui hodie parvi adeo fiunt ac negliguntur, intimos 
recessus hujus materiz [de Fide] penetrarunt.” 
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doctrine on the strength of any scientific demonstration of it 
that ever has been or ever will be attempted by mortal man ? 
If Dr. Froschammer imagines this, we can only say that he 
seems to us to have swallowed a very huge camel; and we can 
only wish that his faith in the real and well-grounded were 
equal to his faith in the fanciful and baseless. Dr. Brownson 
(1862, 176, &c.) gives what, as appears to us, he seriously 
meant as an @ priori proof, or demonstration, of the Trinity. 
So far as it is correctly worded, it is taken entirely from the 
exposition of that mystery which the much-abused scholastics 
had, ages ago, constructed from the Scriptures and Fathers. 
Does Dr. Brownson really imagine that a man who denied the 
Resurrection of Christ, might be induced by such a demonstra- 
tion to believe that in One God there are Three Persons really 
distinct and equal in all things? Was any infidel ever yet 
brought to believe the Trinity or any other Christian mystery 
by a scientific demonstration of the same ? 

We answer (2) that, alas! there are thousands on thousands, 
millions on millions, of unbelievers in the world, and ever have 
been and ever will be, to whom neither the argument for or 
from authority, nor any other argument, possesses the smallest 
value ; men who have eyes and see not, who have ears and 
hear not; men from whose stony intellects and more stony 
hearts—hardened by prejudice and pride—the arrows of argu- 
ment and of grace alike rebound. The light enlighteneth 
every man that cometh into this world; yet the far greater 
part of the world is wrapped in darkness. Divine faith is the 
work of grace: it begins from grace, with grace it grows, by 
grace it is perfected. God has made us free; free even under 
the most powerful impulse of grace, free even under the 
pressure of the most powerful arguments and proofs; free to 
believe or to disbelieve ; free to keep His law and save our- 
selves ; free to break His law and damn ourselves. Even His 
great saints, His great vessels of election, He does not rob of 
their freedom. §. Paul chastised his body lest he might 
become a castaway. Would to God that those delirious Ger- 
mans and Germanizers would think far less of their “ deeper 
views ” and “higher criticisms,” and betake themselves rather 
to the theology of the Gospel of Christ and of the Cross of 
Christ, which is the theology of the Church of Christ. What 
proof could be more overwhelming than that furnished by the 
plagues of Egypt, by the opening of the Red Sea with its wall 
of waters on either side? Yet in Pharaoh and his host, while 
it wrought terrible fear, it wrought not faith. God made Him- 
self visible on the mountain in thunder and lightning, while 
the people below worshipped as their god a molten = Our 
G 
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Lord made the blind to see and the lame to walk, and raised 
the dead to life, and was rejected as an impostor, and crucified 
by the very people to whom these stupendous evidences of His 
Divine mission were given. Had he performed in Tyre and 
Sidon the wonders which He wrought in Corozain and Beth- 
saida, they would have welcomed and worshipped Him as a true 
prophet of God. Where the assent of religious faith is claimed, 
the devil and the world and the flesh may be dragging down 
heavily in the opposite direction, and exhaling a cloudy vapour 
capable of darkening the clearest evidences. With God’s grace 
it is in our power to overcome their united force; it is also in 
our power to yield to it. Many do yield, but many overcome. 
By many unbelievers the proof for authority is rejected, and 
thenceforth it has no value in their eyes; but with many it is 
of infinite value. Nay, in the common affairs of the world, 
where there is no question of religious belief, and where there- 
fore none of the special difficulties exist which that belief 
involves, do we not every day witness men, from obstinacy, or 
interest, or party spirit, maintaining and believing, or half- 
believing, doctrines which, uninfluenced by passion, they would 
reject as absurd, and the absurdity of which is obvious to 
every one about them? There are, we fear, very few who 
have not from time to time doggedly held to an opinion, 
even after the clearest refutation of it, because, having once 
advanced it, they had not humility enough to retract, or from 
some other of the numerous evil motives that bias the judgment 
and keep it biassed. 

IX. There is another phase or corollary of this error of 
Froschammer, which affirms that all science is completely 
independent of the authority of the Church; that the whole 
matter of scientific investigation is entirely outside the sphere 
of the Church’s jurisdiction. We promised in our last number 
to discuss, in the present, the question of the authority of the 
Roman Inquisition and Index, and certain points connected 
therewith ; but we find that we could not enter upon the sub- 
ject without extending the present paper beyond all reasonable 
bounds. It is our intention, however, to treat the whole 
matter fully on an early occasion; when we hope to present 
to our readers a satisfactory solution of the difficulties which 
have been raised in connection with this question. We have, 
we are sorry to say, more complaints still to prefer against 
Dr. Brownson, and these neither few nor light; but we must 
deal in a more summary way with such of them as we have 
space to notice. 

X. The large section of English Protestants called Evan- 
gelicals maintain, as a fundamental article, the old Protestant 
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doctrine which distinguishes between the visible and invisible 
Church of Christ. The latter is also called by them “ the 
ideal Church,” or “the Church in its truth :’” in it, they say, 
and in it alone, are fulfilled the promises of unity, sanctity, 
&c., made by Christ to His Church —at least, so far as these 
promises are fulfilled.* We take it for granted that Dr. 
Brownson knows well, not only that this is an old Protestant 
doctrine, but that it is held among Protestants at the present 
day, and that it is an erroneous doctrine at variance with the 
faith and definitions of the Church. But the following lan- 
guage is so thoroughly Protestant, both in expression and in 
obvious meaning, that we are utterly unable even to guess at 
any interpretation or explanation whereby Dr. Brownson’s 
orthodoxy could be saved :— 


The tdeal Church is infallible ; but the individual members who compose 
the exterior body of the Church have no privilege of infallibility— 
(1862, 25.) 


No one ever maintained that any individual in the Church 
was infallible (we abstract here altogether from the question 
of the Papal infallibility) ; but the Heelesia docens, that is, the 
Pope with the bishops, is, according to Catholic faith, infallible. 
Is this an ideal Church? In the next number of Brownson’s 
Review for the same year we meet with the following :— 


We are perpetually boasting, and our Catholic journals are continually 
glorifying the Catholic body, as if it had the infallibility and sanctity 
predicable only of the ideal or internal Church.—(Ibid. 253.) 


We have similar language in the succeeding number of the 
same year :— 

If we held that every Catholic pastor, from the Pope down, is privileged 
with a special illumination of the Holy Ghost, &c. [who ever held this 
nonsense ?], . . . the external Church would always be the exact and express 
image of the internal—(Ibid. 277.) 


Are there two Hcclesice docentes, one ideal and infallible, the 
other real and fallible? Were the bishops of the Council of 
‘Trent, with the Pope at their head, an ideal and internal body ? 
Are there two universal Churches, one ideal and internal, the 
other real and external? If not, what is the meaning of the 
above language ? 

XI. Again :— 

What they [American non-Catholics] regard as the Catholic religion, is not 
that religion itself, but its accidents These things they reject, and 
are quite right in doing so; but, in rejecting them they reject nothing 





* See Litton’s “ Church of Christ,” &c. passim. 
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Catholic, for Catholicity is only that which is believed everywhere and always, 
.by all the faithful—(1862, 242.) 

Dr. Brownson entirely mistakes the true meaning of the 
celebrated saying of 8. Vincent of Lerins to which he here 
alludes; its meaning is, not that nothing can belong to the 
deposit of Catholic faith except what is believed everywhere 
and by all, but that whatever is so believed is by the very fact 
proved to be a part of that deposit. The revealed doctrines 
committed to the keeping of the Church are preserved by her 
“all days to the consummation of the world” entire and 
immaculate ; but it is not at all necessary to the fulfilment of 
the promises of Christ that they should be all known or 
explicitly believed through the whole, or even through the 
greater part of the Church. Only to one See has that promise 
been made: only in one See is that promise necessarily 
fulfilled. Thus, to use the example given by Father Perrone 
(De Religione, p. 2, n. 56; De Locis p. 2, n. 419), the inspi- 
ration of the deutero-canonical books was for some time 
by no means universally admitted. As to the peculiar prero- 
gative of the See of Peter, we need only cite one witness :— 
“This Roman chair of the most blessed Peter which, being 
the mother and mistress of all Churches, has always preserved 
whole and inviolate the faith delivered by Christ the Lord, and 
faithfully taught it, showing to all men the path of salvation 
and the doctrine of uncorrupted truth”* (Pius IX., Encyl. 
“Qui pluribus, ad omnes Episcopos,’”’ 4 Novemb., 1846). 
“In which [Roman Church] remains the infallible teacher- 
ship [irreformabile magisterium] of the faith founded by the 
Divine Redeemer, and in which [Church] therefore apostolic 
tradition has been ever preserved”’+ (Idem, Encyl. “ Nostis, 
ad Episcopos Italix,”’ 8 Decemb., 1849). “In which 
[Roman Church] alone religion has been inviolably guarded, 
and from which all other Churches must borrow the tradition 
of faith [traducem fidei]”’t (Idem, Constit. ‘‘ Ineffabilis Deus,” 
8 Decemb., 1854). 

XII. Peter was the prince of the Apostles, the head of the Apostolic 
College, and yet he denied his Master, and basely declared with an oath that 
he knew Him not.—(1862, 277.) 





* “Hee Romana Beatissimi Petri Cathedra, que, omnium Ecclesiarum 
mater et magistra, fidem a Christo Domino traditam integram inviolatam- 
que semper servavit, eamque fideles edocuit, omnibus ostendens salutis 
semitam, et incorrupte veritatis doctrinam.” 

t+ “In qua Romana Ecclesia extat ejusdem fidei irreformabile magisterium, 
a Divino Redemptore fundatum, et in qua proptered semper conservata fuit 
ea, que est ab Apostolis traditio.” 

t “In qua [Romana Ecclesia] solum inviolabiliter fuit custodita religio, et 
ex qua traducem fidei reliquee omnes Ecclesiee mutuentur oportet.” 
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Peter, when he denied his Master, was not prince of the 
Apostles, was not vested with any primatial jurisdiction 
whatever over them, or any one else. He had been promised, 
but had not yet received, that jurisdiction; nor had he yet 
received—what would have been infinitely more efficacious in 
preventing his fall than any elevation to authority—that 
ineffable outpouring of the Holy Spirit, which changed 
trembling frailty into invincible strength, and turned the 
yielding clay into the adamantine rock. ‘‘Quales namque 
doctores sanctze Ecclesize ante adventum hujus Spiritus fuerint, 
scimus; et post adventum illius, cujus fortitudinis facti sint, 
conspicimus.”*—(S. Gregorius Magnus, Homil. XXX. in 
Evangel.). 

Dr. Brownson is not, perhaps, aware that there exists in 
these countries a strong tendency in a certain class of Protestant 
writers, to whitewash the character of Judas Iscariot and to 
blacken that of 8. Peter. This is not the place to discuss 
what we may, in some degree, call the natural character of the 
great Apostle—his character as he felt and acted under the 
influence of ordinary grace, and before the great day of 
Pentecost. To us that character appears, and has always 
appeared, with its human weaknesses, indeed, like that of 
other men, but singularly lovable from his thoroughly simple, 
unselfish, ardent nature, and from his devoted and adoring 
personal love for our Blessed Lord. Peter, of all the Apostles, 
would take his Master and try to put away the very thought 
of that bitter Passion and Death. Peter, of all, would throw 
himself on the tossing waves to meet his Lord. Though all 
should be scandalized in Him, Peter would not be scandalized 
in Him, but would die with Him sooner than deny Him. 
When the rest hung back, Peter would defend Him with the 
edge of the sword. When the disciples, all leaving him, fled, 
Peter would follow Him, though afar off, even to the court of 
the high priest. Poor, weak, frail, but loving heart! To 
Peter, as to the rest, the mystery of the cross was still 
unknown. He was still little, if any thing, more than Simon, 
son of Jonas, except in title and promise of the future. He 
had neither the Apostolic light nor the Apostolic strength. 
He knew not himself, and so trusted in himself, and so fell. 
He resembled a little child that runs eagerly to meet its 
mother; but, measuring the strength of its limbs by the 
strength of its affections, falls on the hard ground and gets 
sorely wounded. But a day will soon come when Peter will 





* “For what kind of men the doctors of Holy Church were before the 
coming of this Spirit we know ; and with what strength they became indued 
after His coming we clearly see.” 
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have been transformed into the strong man, and on his 
unbending shoulders bravely support the weight of God’s 
universal Church, and, with another sword than that which 
struck the servant of the high priest, smite the powers of 
earth and hell. And, in long after-time, will come another 
day, when, crowned with the hoar of age and with the merits 
of five-and-twenty years of an Apostle’s life, he will, to the 
letter, fulfil the promise so rashly made and so quickly broken 
on that night, and die a death like that of his Master sooner 
than deny Him. There is a beautiful tradition come down to 
us from the olden time, in itself extremely probable, that, till 
the last day of his life, whenever he heard the cock crow, he 
renewed the contrition that first washed out his sin, and wept 
bitterly—jlevit amare. As he was specially selected by God 
for the highest—immeasurably the highest—of all thrones on 
this earth, so God willed to manifest specially in him the great 
secret of His wisdom :—“ The foolish things of the world hath 
God chosen, that He may confound the wise; and the weak 
things of the world hath God chosen, that He may confound 
the strong.” Our readers will pardon us, if our love for Peter 
and for Peter’s See has drawn us a little out of our course, to 
offer a feeble tribute of reparation for the horrible blasphemies 
that are daily uttered against both. 

XIII. We have already noticed Dr. Brownson’s tendency 
to go backwards and forwards, to say and unsay, to advance 
propositions inconsistent with each other, even in the same 
article. Here is an example of this inconsistency in the same 
page and in the same paragraph. We omit some tautological 
and unessential phrases.— 


Theologians differ as to the authority and infallibility of the Pope, and 
have by their discussions so obscured the question that it is not easy for an 
unlearned man, like ourselves, to say precisely how much or how little on the 
subject is of faith.... That the Pope... as successor of 8. Peter... 
is the visible head, primate or supreme pastor of the whole Church, is 
evidently of faith... But that the Pope is superior to the General 
Council, that he is not bound by the canons, or that he is absolute lord, 
under Christ, of the whole Church, is not, we apprehend, contained in the 
Depositum, and is at best only a theological opinion or conclusion. In the 
primitive ages the Pope appears and is addressed by other bishops rather as 
“ Primus inter pares,” than as their sovereign lord..... That the Pope 
has authority to feed, rule, and govern the Church, both clergy and laity, as 
their chief pastor, is undoubtedly the law, and we hold it to be so, by the 
institution of Christ ; though the Council of Florence, while asserting his 
supremacy, or defining his authority, does not define it to be of faith; and 
the Greeks, who deny his supremacy . . . have never, as we are aware, been 
treated for that as heretics, but only as schismatics—({1863, 13.) 
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There are many things that Dr. Brownson is not aware of, 
and far more that we are not aware of, which are, nevertheless, 
quite certain. “I don’t know that,” said somebody once in 
an argument with Sydney Smith. ‘ What you don’t know,” 
replied the witty canon, ‘‘ would make a very big book.”? On 
the above passage we will merely jot down the following 
notes. 

1. Dr. Brownson seldom misses an opportunity of hitting 
hard at the theologians. He is altogether out of humour 
with them. ‘They have taken so much to analysis, and 
neglected synthesis, that theology has been spoiled by them, 
and requires to be re-written. We wish he had given us a 
specimen of what he understands by the right sort of theology 
—even a chapter, suppose “ de Gratia,”’ or a description of the 
ideal exemplar existing in his own mind. Whatever theologians 
may have effected by their discussions on the Papal power, 
certain it is, that they have not (to us, at least) obscured the 
question, but cleared it up very considerably. We venture 
to affirm that, in the whole compass of dogmatic theology, 
there is not another question on which the defined doctrine 
of the Church is better known, or more distinctly separate 
from other doctrines, which, however certain, however clearly 
and invincibly proved, however decidedly maintained by the 
overwhelming majority of theologians, are not yet the defined 
doctrines of the Church. If Dr. Brownson really were the 
“unlearned man” he professes—we were going to say, affects 
—to be, we would say to him, “ You are an unlearned man, to 
whom the writings of the theologians are obscure: well, go to 
school and learn a little theology, and thus you will be enabled 
to understand those writings.”’ Or perhaps we should rather say, 
“You are, you tell us, an unlearned man: if you be, stick to 
your catechism, and you will find there all you are bound to 
know or explicitly believe. But, if you wish to become a 
teacher in Israel, you must first become a learned man.” 

2. Certainly the Pope is in no way subject to any man or to 
any body of men on this earth, but all are subject to him. 
Still, as he is but the Vicar of Christ, and must rule in all 
things according to the law of Christ, and holds his power 
“in eedificationem non in destructionem” (Pius IX. Allocut. 
lst Novemb. 1850, prope finem),we should prefer the word 
“supreme ” to “absolute.” But, waiving this point, which is 
merely one of more or less accuracy of expression, we cannot 
but express our utter amazement at the bold ignorance of Dr. 
Brownson’s assertion, that, in the primitive ages, the Pope 
appears among other bishops as “first among equals.” Did 
he ever look into the Acts of the two great Councils of Ephesus 
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and Chalcedon—the letter of Cyril of Alexandria to Pope 
Celestine, and Celestine’s reply—the letter of Pope Leo to 
Flavian, Bishop of Constantinople, and Flavian’s answer— 
the manner in which the Papal letters were received by both 
Councils—the manner in which the Papal legates were received 
by both Councils, and the supreme authority which, as Papal 
legates, they exercised in both—the titles given to Leo in the 
Council of Chalcedon, “ Archbishop of all the Churches,” 
Bishop of the Universal Church (raowv twv exxAnowy apyi- 
ETLGKOTOV, THC OLKOUPEVIKNC exkAno.tac emioKoTrou : Harduin, 
Concil. tom. ii. pp. 385, 467, edit. Paris, 1715)—the letter of 
the Council to Leo, in which they as children (wa:dec) ask 
him as head (xepaAn) to confirm their decrees (ibid. p. 666), 
&c.? In these two Councils, which, with the exception of the 
Papal legates, were composed entirely of Eastern bishops, the 
Pope appears from first to last just as much Bishop of bishops 
as in the Council of Trent itself. 

3. For Dr. Brownson’s “ we hold,” should be substituted 
“every Catholic holds;” and he is not a Catholic who does 
not hold, not only that the Pope is chief pastor, but that he 
is so by the institution of Christ, or by Divine right (jure 
divino). Clearly the Council of Florence so meant to define, 
and to define as of faith. But even though doubts should be 
raised as to that definition, the following is above all reach of 
cavil :—“ Thus explained—to wit, that the Roman Pontiff re- 
ceives, not from Christ in the person of Blessed Peter, but 
from the Church, the power of jurisdiction, by which, as suc- 
cessor of Peter, true Vicar of Christ, and Head of the whole 
Church, he rules in the Universal Church—the proposition is 
heretical.”’* 

4. The Greeks, who deny the Papal supremacy, and all 
others who deny it, are always treated by the Church as 
heretics. They are ipso facto heretics (material or formal), for 
they hold a proposition condemned by the Church as heretical. 

5. It will be hard for Dr. Brownson to reconcile with the 
condemnation of the above proposition— to say nothing of 
other previous condemnations—the following language, which 
occurs in the page (14) next after that from which the passage 
under consideration is taken :— The Pope, then representing 
the Church in her supreme spiritual authority, would have the 
same right,” &. These words, in their plain and obvious 
sense, signify the doctrine of representative jurisdiction, repeat- 





* “Sic explicata [propositio], ut Romanus Pontifex non a Christo in 
rsona B. Petri, sed ab Ecclesia potestatem ministerii accipiat, qua velut 
etri successor, verus Christi Vicarius ac totius Ecclesize Caput pollet in 
universa Ecclesia, heretica.”—(Pius VI. Constit. Auctorem Fidei, Prop. 3.) 
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edly condemned in Richer, Hontheim (Febronius), and, as we 
have seen, in the Synod of Pistoia. 

XIV. We had marked many other unsound assertions on 
Indulgences, on Condemned Propositions, on the Reformation, 
&c. But we must, for the present, draw to a conclusion. We 
give here a few specimens of that utter recklessness of 
assertion, in matters of grave moment, which we have already 
noticed in Dr. Brownson, and which forms so very striking a 
characteristic of that class of writers from among whom he 
has chosen his new guides. 

1. He [Fénelon] erred simply in his language, which was for the most part 
borrowed from writers canonized by the Church, and especially from S. 
Francis of Sales. Must we therefore censure 8. Francis of Sales and the 
other saints whose language Fénelon borrowed, as unorthodox, as Quietists 
[Semiquietists]? Fénelon’s own doctrine was never condemned ; only some 
of his expressions were condemned.—(63, 228.) 


Surely Dr. Brownson cannot have read either the propo- 
sitions of Fénelon, or the Papal sentence on them, which con- 
demns his book as “ Containing propositions, either in the 
obvious meaning of their terms, or attending to the connection 
of the sentences, temerarious, scandalous, ill-sounding, offensive 
to pious ears, in practice pernicious and even erroneous.”* The 
first proposition, especially in the two words italicised by us, 
contains the germ of Fénelon’s system :—“ An habitual state 
of the love of God is possible, which is pure charity, and 
without any admixture of motive of self-interest. Neither 
fear of punishments nor desire of rewards has any longer part 
therein. God is no longer loved on account of meriting, nor 
on account of the happiness to be found in loving Him.” + 

As to what Dr. Brownson says of the borrowed language, 
having never read a line of Fénelon’s “ Explication des 
Maximes des Saints,”’ we are unable to question or admit the 
statement. But Dr. Brownson is not a man who needs to be 
reminded that a book may be written in language for the most 
part borrowed from the most approved sources, from the 
Scripture itself, and yet contain doctrines even manifestly 
erroneous. 





* “Continentem propositiones sive in obvio eorum verborum sensu, sive 
attenta sententiarum connexione, temerarias, scandalosas, male sonantes, 
piarum aurium offensivas, in praxi perniciosas ac etiam erroneas.”—(Constit. 
Innocentii XII., Cum alias, 12 Martii, 1699.) 

t+ “Datur habitualis status amoris Dei, qui est charitas pura, et sine ulla 
admixtione motivi proprii interesse. eque timor pcenarum neque 
desiderium remunerationum habent amplius in eo partem. Non amatur 
amplius Deus propter meritum, neque propter felicitatem in eo amando 
inveniendam.” 
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2. The definitions of the Holy See, without the Council, have been more 
generally received and acquiesced in [since the Council of Trent] than they 
were in former times.—(1862, 10.) 


Dr. Brownson is speaking here of the dogmatic definitions 
of the Holy See. Is his assertion true? Of course, at all 
times open heretics rejected those definitions, and at all times 
thoroughly sound Catholics accepted them with unquestioning 
faith. It was long after the Council of Trent that Jansenism 
and Gallicanism first appeared. In naming these two parties 
together, we by no means wish to confound them; but all the 
world knows how, though differing so widely in degree,* they 
both failed in obedience to the teaching of the Holy See. 
Now, we know of no party existing before the Council of 
Trent—certainly there existed no considerable party, no party 
approaching in extent to that of the Jansenists and Gallicans 
combined—which, professing the Catholic religion and profes- 
sing obedience to the Pope as Head of the Church, treated the 
dogmatic definitions of the Pope as those parties treated them. 
The truth is that, whatever may be said of individuals here and 
there, until the rise of Gallicanism there existed no theolo- 
gical school like theirs, holding their doctrine on the Papal 
infallibility. 

3. We have found people [Irish] whose ancestors during fourteen hundred 
years have been Catholics, who have yet to be taught the simplest principles 
and precepts of Christian morality, and who scarcely have any conception of 
duty, except going to confession and receiving Holy Communion 
“ As true as you are a living man,” said a Catholic lady to us, “I had been 
baptized and been confirmed, had been married and been to Confession and 
Communion, and yet I never knew till after coming to this country, at the 
age of seventeen, that there was any God back of the priest who had any 
thing to do with the forgiveness of sins. The thought that in confession the 
priest forgives sin only as the minister of God, and that it is really God who 
forgives, never came into my head, till I was so taught by an American 
priest.” We could not doubt what the lady told us, strange as it may seem. 
—(1862, 253.) 

Dr. Brownson is a very simple man, and, if the whole truth 
must out, we should say a very gullible man. His antipathy 
to the Irish race is well known, and breaks out here and there 
in his Review.t We strongly suspect that the lady who told 





* We speak of the clerical or theological Gallicans, not of the parlia- 
mentary Gallicans. These, in fact, were Jansenists, at least in their diso- 
bedience to the Pope. 

+ Dr. Brownson, on more than one occasion, charges Irish writers (Edmund 
Burke, especially) with having corrupted the old Saxon vigour and simplicity 
of the English language. We believe that he could name no eminent Irish 
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him such a very incredible story was some arch Milesian 
damsel, who knew his weakness and amused herself by playing 
on it. Thus much we can say for certain, that, if she acted in 
this way, it was a piece of waggery thoroughly Irish, such as 
we have often known to be practised on others, and which we 
doubt not has been sometimes practised on ourselves. But 
supposing the truth of the story, Dr. Brownson must have met 
many other Irish and heard many other stories about them, 
and this is the only definite statement of the kind he has to 
give—for if he had others to produce he would not have con- 
fined himself to this one. We will cap stories with him. Dr. 
Newman, in that charming little volume, “ Lectures on Uni- 
versity Subjects,” page 184, tells the following anecdote :—“ I 
recollect, some twenty-five years ago, three friends of my own, 
as they then were, clergymen of the Establishment, making a 
tour through Ireland. In the West and South they had occa- 
sion to become pedestrians for the day ; and they took a boy 
of thirteen to be their guide. They amused themselves with 
putting question to him on the subject of his religion; and 
one of them confessed to me on his return that that poor 
child put them all to silence. How? Not, of course, by any 
train of argument, or refined theological disquisition, but 
merely by knowing and understanding the answers in his cate- 
chism.”” We think we should know Ireland tolerably well, 
and we firmly believe that within the whole compass of that 
‘island of sorrow ” there is not at this moment even one lady 
who could tell the same story of herself as Dr. Brownson’s 
correspondent told. Of course there is ignorance, and in cer- 
tain districts deplorable ignorance, among the very humble 
and poor class, scourged year after year with hunger, cold, 
disease, especially among those who have no fixed habitation. 
But take the lower order of the peasantry on the whole, and 
there will be found among them an amount of religious know- 
ledge that would surprise—and we are sure, agreeably surprise 
—Dr. Brownson. In many instances we would rather leave 
the defence of Catholic doctrine, against the assaults of Souper 
missionaries and men of that stamp, to the homely mother-wit 
of an unlettered Irish peasant, than put it in the hands of a 
learned divine. Oft and oft have we known those sharp- 





writer whose style has less of the Saxon or Anglo-Saxon in it than that of 

Milton, and the contemporary and friend of Burke, Dr. Johnson ; and that 

he could name no English writer in whom it is more conspicuous than Swift 

and Goldsmith. Among the writers who have taken their place as classics 

in our literature, decidedly the most un-English are the Scotch—Hume, 

rm ue Sir James Macintosh, &c,—the latter especially, in his History of 
ngland, 
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shooters from “ the devil’s regiments of the line” to be struck 
dumb by the artless but pithy argument of a simple and igno- 
rant Paddy. Dr. Brownson should altogether abstain from 
those rash assertions which wound at once charity and justice, 
and are destitute alike of the truth of history and the charm 
of romance. 


Here we, for the present, conclude. We have gone over 
but a part of the course which we had chalked out for our- 
selves in the present paper. There are others assuming to 
themselves a position similar to that held by Dr. Brownson, 
and erring far more dangerously than he, because erring 
insidiously. If God grants us life and health, we purpose 
resuming, at no very distant day, our reviewal of unsound 
doctrines and sentiments. Meantime, we would take leave to 
address one parting word of advice to our readers, especially 
to our young readers. There are everywhere around us deep 
heavings and surgings of human minds—blind, proud, restless, 
dashing themselves to pieces in the impotent fury of their 
efforts to pass and sweep away the barriers beyond which they 
can never reach. There are everywhere around us the ringing 
clash of warring systems, and the loud babblement of con- 
tending tongues. Dazed, bewildered, panic-stricken as the 
rest of the world may be—the blind leading the blind, parties 
running each after its “Lo! here!” and its “Lo! there!” 
we Catholics, standing on the old Catholic principle, following 
the old Catholic course, can look on—not unconcerned, cer- 
tainly, so far as the salvation of our erring brethren is more 
and more imperilled, but—unmoved by the apparent dangers 
of the Church. There are many teachers to offer their in- 
struction ; there are many guides to offer their conducting hand: 
we have one teacher who has never taught a lie, one guide 
who has never led astray—him, to whom the mighty charge 
was given, to feed all the lambs and all the sheep, and with 
unfailing faith to confirm his brethren, whom Satan desires to 
sift as wheat. So God has ruled by His sovereign decree. 
So, by their uniform example, have ruled for us all the 
canonized Saints of God, all those who could truly say to us, 
in language like that of 8. Paul, “ Be ye imitators of us, as 
we were of Christ.”” There may have been one or two excep- 
tional cases of men who afterwards expiated their fault by 
martyrdom, or by penitential tears; but one of the great 
characteristic marks of the true Saint in every age of the 
Church was simple, childlike, devoted submission to the 
teaching of the Fisherman’s successor, through whatever 
organ that teaching might have been conveyed. ‘For in 
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every way is the faith established in him, who received the 
key of the heavens, who looses on earth and binds in heaven. 
For in him are found all the subtle questions of faith that are 
sought after.”—(S. Epiphanius, Ancoratus, n. 9.) 








Art. IV—GONGORA. 


Gongora: an Historical and Critical Essay on the Times of Philip ITI. and 
IV. of Spain, with Translations. By Epwarp Caurton, Archdeacon 
of Cleveland, 2 vols. London: Murray. 1862. 


. volumes deserve a cordial reception and an atten- 
tive perusal. Though embracing but a limited period, 
and concerned only with the writings of a single poet of the 
day, they will be welcomed by the English reader as a valuable 
contribution to his acquaintance with Spanish literature. 
The work, as indicated by the title, is divided into two parts. 
The first consists of an “ Essay,” or rather a discursive 
sketch of the times of Philip III. of Spain and of the early 
years of his successor Philip IV. The second presents us 
with a series of translations from Spanish poetry. Of each 
part we are bound to speak in terms of high commendation. 
The translations, which are confined almost wholly to selec- 
tions from Gongora, are of considerable merit. As renderings 
of Spanish poetry they rank, at least, as high as any which 
have preceded them, conveying the meaning of the author 
both with verbal accuracy and fidelity of expression. Not 
seldom, indeed, they possess the higher quality of trans- 
fusing, so far as it is possible, into a foreign language the 
vigour and freshness of the original. Even as specimens of 
English poetry they may fairly claim a special approbation : 
always correct, and generally smooth and flowing, they often 
rise both in structure and spirit above the average levei. 
The pieces themselves have been well chosen, not only for the 
translator’s peculiar purpose, but also for their representative 
character; enabling, the reader to form a comprehensive and 
truthful idea of the merits and the faults of one who in his 
day was the centre around which the literary society of Spain 
a itself, when that society was choicest and most 
rilliant. 
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Of the historical sketch, which forms the first portion of the 
work, we cannot speak too highly. It does not put forward 
high pretensions. It is neither a narrative skilfully woven 
in order to demonstrate a foregone conclusion to willingly 
credulous readers, nor a philosophical statement of supposed 
motives, actions, and results, in which an ostentatious calmness 
attempts to cloak inveterate bigotry. But it is something 
much better, and withal rarer than either: it is simple and 
truthful. The period with which it deals was, it must be 
confessed, singularly tempting for an English Protestant 
writer ; even the most upright might, we can well conceive, 
be seduced from the straight path in describing events so 
provocative of his most cherished prejudices. It is a favourite 
and convenient theory which accounts for the whole Spanish 
history of the long reign of Philip II., by ascribing everything 
to the personal character of the monarch. The dark shadow 
of “the King” brooded over the whole of those three and 
forty years; his spirit moulded the national mind; his will 
shaped and determined every action. According to this view, 
Spain thought and acted, not only as her sovereign willed, 
but solely because he so willed ; and it was not so much that he 
stood forth the type and representative of the national feeling 
and character, as that this feeling and character bore the 
impress of his gloomy mind and stern resolution. But Philip 
died, and the weight of his iron rule no longer pressed on 
Spain; yet she was, if possible, more intensely Catholic in her 
new freedom than she had been in her former bondage. The 
same religious earnestness, seeking its expression in the 
establishment of new associations, and in the reform of 
brotherhoods already existing; the same noble generosity 
and Christian munificence, erecting churches and convents, 
endowing hospitals and colleges, and providing with affec- 
tionate solicitude for the wants of the poor; the same staunch, 
unwavering, chivalrous attachment to the Faith, prompt to repel 
every assault upon its integrity, and zealous in the extension 
of its sway; the same grave self-possession and instinctive 
dignity in counsel, in bearing, and in conduct: all these 
things are as palpably real in the Spain of Philip III. as some 
would fain persuade us they are but illusive appearances 
in the Spain of Philip II. The Reformation, we are told, 
was kept out of the Peninsula by the ceaseless vigilance and 
remorseless rigour of the Second Philip. No one who has 
even a slight acquaintance with Spanish history can doubt 
that the faintest symptom of its approach would have evoked 
a national uprising in the reign of his milder son. To those 
who do not so much recognise the Spaniard in Philip II. as 
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regard the whole life of Spain as but the reflection of his 
spirit and character, this condition of things under his suc- 
cessor cannot be accounted for upon ordinary principles. The 
English Protestant may, indeed, complacently believe that its 
explanation is to be found in the ascendency of the clergy, and 
in the universal ignorance, superstition, and bigotry thence 
resulting. Spain was Catholic, he will persuade himself, 
under Philip II., because she dared not even think to be 
other than what that despot willed her; Spain continued to 
be Catholic under Philip ITI. because she knew no better, 
nor felt her degradation. But Mr. Churton knew that, 
however plausible such statement might be to the ultra- 
Protestant mind, it would be about as veracious as the 
romance of the conversion of Ireland with which an Exeter 
Hall audience has been lately entertained. It was the 
epoch of Murillo and Velasquez; of Cervantes, Lope de 
Vega, Quevedo, Luis de Leon, and Camoens; of Davila 
and Mariana; it was the period of the administration of the 
Sandovals. Such an age can be branded as ignorant only by 
one who is himself utterly ignorant of the subject. England, 
at least, cannot point to any period in her history which may be 
compared with it for brilliancy. Knowing this, Mr. Churton 
has had the manliness and the honesty to tell us the story of 
that age as it really was ; sometimes, no doubt, regarding events 
otherwise than they would appear to a Bollandist, but never 
dealing with them ungenerously, and, above all, never uncan- 
didly. Thus, he may consider 8. Teresa an enthusiast, and 
yet bear witness to her eminently practical character. He can 
speak of the revival of the religious orders, without setting 
down all monks and friars as lazy drones, a mixture of the 
rogue and the vagabond. He can discuss the expulsion of the 
Moriscoes, without painting it as a mere piece of heartless and 
bigoted persecution. He can give an unstinted meed of admi- 
ration to the heroic labours of the religious engaged in the 
redemption of Christian captives from Moorish bonds. His 
phrase does not halt when describing the princely charity 
with which the high ecclesiastics spent their great revenues. 
He does not caricature the piety of the nation, nor attribute 
every malpractice to the influence of the confessional. He has 
even a plea to offer for the Inquisition, showing how flimsy and 
how false is the specious tale so long and so perseveringly told 
of its misdeeds ; and how easy is its unravelling to any one 
who only wishes to be just. Ever mindful of the Moor’s last 
charge,— 
Nothing extenuate, 
Nor set down aught in malice,— 
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he freely censures the disorders or shortcomings which appear 
to him deserving of blame, without calumniating a great and 
noble people ; neither traducing its character, depreciating its 
worth, exaggerating its blemishes, nor travestying its virtues. 

It is, indeed, both refreshing and encouraging to meet with 
a work ona prominent period of Spanish history, written by an 
Anglican dignitary, in which Spain is not exhibited as the 
favourite haunt of superstition and crime, nor the Spaniards 
described as a degraded people, whom gross ignorance and a 
corrupting fanaticism have almost excluded from the pale of 
European civilization. The novelty of the phenomenon and 
its relative importance might dispose us to over-estimate its 
intrinsic value; but we think that no one can deny to Mr. 
Churton the possession of other striking merits. To athorough 
acquaintance with the history and literature of the time, he 
adds a singular capacity of seizing its social features, and a 
rare power of portraying them with ease, strength, and 
fidelity. He does not profess to be writing a history, any 
more than he professes to be writing fairly and impartially ; 
yet we rise from a perusal of his essay with a feeling that we 
have acquired a more vivid and abiding conception of the 
condition of the Spanish nation in the last decades of the 
sixteenth and the first of the seventeenth centuries, than we 
might derive from many a bulkier and more pretentious record. 
And in placing before us this elaborate picture, with all its 
appropriate setting and colouring, he never forgets his main 
purpose. All is viewed from the one point, and grouped 
around the one central object. It was the most brilliant 
season of Spanish intellectual life, the age of its greatest theo- 
logians, artists, and men of letters. It was also, if not the 
period of Spain’s widest diplomatic influence, at least that at 
which her political power was most widely extended. The 
whole Peninsula was united under one sceptre, and not alone 
the vast "American territories of the Spanish monarchy, but 
Brazil and the East Indian possessions of Portugal alike owned 
the sway of Philip III. In far distant Japan, great Daimios 
and their peoples were being instructed in the faith by mis- 
sionaries, subjects of the Spanish crown ; while amid the path- 
less wilds and forests of Paraguay, Spanish Jesuits were 
building up a commonwealth, more than rivalling Plato’s 
dreams, out of the savage tribes of South America. Wealth 
had poured in from the New World, and had been followed by 
a great increase in the luxuries, refinements, and elegancies 
of life. By-and-bye, this wealth was to become a principle of 
decay; but at the time of which we speak Spain was in the 
full bloom of its prosperity. 
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In the midst of a court charged with the administration of 
this wide-spread empire, and distinguished as well for its 
literary taste and culture as for its generous patronage of 
learning and the arts, a simple Andalusian scholar held a 
prominent place, akin to that which Pope occupied in England 
a century later. Mr. Churton has made the biography of 
Gongora the thread wherewith to link his narrative together : 
his object being not only to give the literary history of his 
poems, including the critical controversies respecting them, 
but to lay before the reader some account of the times in 
which he lived, and of the manners of the Spanish court. Our 
object, while following in his steps, and availing ourselves of 
the very interesting matter with which he has provided us, is 
somewhat more limited. The literary merits of a Spanish 
scholar, who flourished more than two centuries ago, might 
possess a slender interest for the general reader. We propose, 
therefore, while tracing the career of one who may almost be 
styled the literary monarch of Spanish society at its most 
brilliant epoch, to confine our attention to some of the leading 
circumstances in the condition of Spain at the time. 

Lewis de Gongora y Argote was born in the old Moorish 
capital of Cordova, on the 11th of July, 1561. His father, 
Don Francisco de Argote, was the corregidor, or chief magis- 
trate, of the city. His mother was Donna Leonora de Gongora. 
Both parents are said to have been of noble descent, a distinc- 
tion still at this day not a little prized, and three centuries ago 
of paramount importance in Spain. But his higher claims to 
nobility seem to have been on the mother’s side; and in this 
probably we may find the explanation of his having given the 
preference to the maternal patronymic. The practice of 
affixing it to the paternal surname is very general in Spain ; 
and not unfrequently, especially in the case of younger chil- 
dren, the latter is dropped altogether, or retained only as a 
convenient designation by which to guard the better against 
confusion of descent—an intolerable offence in a society which 
sets such store by pedigree. But, whatever the cause, our 
author seems to have always borne the maternal surname to 
the exclusion of any other; so that among his contempo- 
raries, no less than in after times, he was known simply by 
the name of “Gongora.” Of his boyhood we have scarcely 
any record. At the age of fifteen he was sent to the University 
of Salamanca, in order that he might pursue his studies 
in canon and civil law with the greatest advantage. Sala- 
manca was then the chief educational resort of Spain, eclipsing 
all its rivals in the number of its students, the reputation of 
its professors, and the superior rank of those who _ its 
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colleges. So noted and so valued was this last distinction, 
that youths were accustomed to boast of having graduated at 
Salamanca as a proof that they belonged to the superior 
classes, and were not to be numbered with those who were 
obliged to avail themselves of the assistance provided by the 
munificence of Ximenes in the noble foundations for poor 
scholars at Alcali. The multitude of students which in those 
days crowded the halls of Salamanca, seems to have fully 
equalled the numbers which we read of as flocking to Oxford 
and Paris three or four centuries before. One writer informs 
us that five thousand were admitted in a single year; and 
Gongora’s chief biographer tells us that the average number 
of students in the University, in our author’s time, amounted 
to fourteen thousand. They were not all natives of the Penin- 
sula; some came from the distant Canaries, and even from 
beyond the Ocean—from Mexico and the West Indies, and 
from the still remoter Spanish settlements on the shores of the 
Pacific. Foreigners also repaired to this celebrated university. 
Not to speak of Portuguese, one who was himself a resident 
for many years at Salamanca, tells us, “there are always 
French students there from the meridian of Paris, a few 
Flemings, and many Italians. There are many from England, 
and many from Ireland, even in these years (4.D. 1605), when 
these kingdoms are lost to us, having no commerce or treaty 
with Spain.” * 

The genial author of “ Don Quixote,” himself a member of 
the University, describes in amusing terms the chequered. 
incidents which made up the life of many among his fellow- 
students:— their straitened circumstances, often indeed 
narrowed to absolute want, and their rough living, alternating 
occasionally with the more agreeable vicissitudes of the pre- 
ferments and rich prizes which came to reward their hard 
intellectual toil, transferring them from crippled lodgings, 
with meagre fare and beds of rushes, to splendour and abund- 





s 


* “Tt is painful to contemplate the decline of this old abode of learning. 
Since the destruction perpetrated by the French in the Peninsular war, who 
left only three of the twenty-five colleges standing, there has been no effectual 
effort to revive the studies of the place. The landed endowments of the 
University, confiscated by order of Napoleon, have only in scanty measure 
been restored. The students, a few years ago, were no more than four hundred 
in arts, and about seventy-five in theology, taught by some fourteen profes- 
sors. Such is the melancholy aspect of the decayed sister of Oxford, Paris, 
and Bologna, over whose ruins the shade of the beneficent Alfonso the Wise 
might weep, and from whose dust we must pray that a voice will yet go 
forth, reviving the memory of Nebrixa, Ximenez, Arias Montano, Antonio 
Agustin, Melchior Cano, and a crowd of other worthies, whose names should 
stamp it with the veneration due to holy ground.”—(“ Essay,” pp. 8, 9.) 
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ance, typified by “ holland sheets and damask coverlets.” Yet, 
withal, we believe the students of Salamanca were like their 
fellows elsewhere, then, as now, and even centuries before; 
and whatever differences may be traced by the curious in- 
quirer will be found to be not of kind but of accident, the 
offspring of the special circumstances of the time and place. 
There were among them those who wooed learning for her 
own dear sake, and who have left behind them names which 
are landmarks in the history of Spanish intellectual progress. 
There were others who, as elsewhere, cultivated learning 
chiefly with a view to the consideration and honour and 
wealthy endowments which followed in her train; some of 
these, too, have borne no mean part in the eventful history of 
the Peninsula. And many, too, there were, as in the Uni- 
versities of our own day, whom Alma Mater found gathered 
among her children, without being able to account to herself 
satisfactorily for their presence. ‘T'o this last class Don Lewis 
may be said, in a manner, to have belonged, “ acknowledged 
as first, gazed on and admired as a kind of Saul among 
the studious crowd, overtopping them all by the head and 
shoulders,” but distinguished by no academical triumphs. 
His time was not spent in the study of the law, nor in 
preparing himself, according to his father’s intentions, for 
discharging the functions of an advocate. To this vocation 
“he was genially disinclined,” as his biographer Hozes happily 
expresses it ; and instead thereof, he devoted himself to litera- 
ture, the Muses, and such gaicties as were within a student’s 
reach. He left Salamanca without taking any degree. But 
that his literary attainments were already of no mean order is 
clear from the fact that when he was no more than twenty- 
three years of age, Cervantes speaks of him as having even 
then gained a name in the world of letters,—‘“a rare, lively 
genius, whose knowledge was profound.” 

Very littlkh—we might almost say nothing—is known of his 
life during the next quarter of a century. He usually resided 
in Cordova, or the neighbourhood. Some passages in his 
poems would lead us to believe that he had succeeded to some 
property there which secured him a competency, and enabled 
him to lead that life of literary ease so congenial to the dis- 
position of educated Spaniards. He evidently moved in the 
best society of the province, associating with bishops, church 
dignitaries, and learned religious, as well as with civil func- 
tionaries, noblemen, and lay gentlemen of distinction. In this 
Cordovan residence Lopez de Vega made his acquaintance 
about the year 1593. Being on a visit to Andalusia, he sought 
an introduction to the “literary giant,”’ and met with a recep- 
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tion which much gratified him. He found him, he tells us, the 
centre of a literary society, which frankly obeyed him as its 
chief, so that ‘‘ fame seemed to speak of him as the old oracle 
of Greece had spoken of Socrates compared with Sophocles 
and Euripides.” The mutual regard of the two poets seems 
never to have been interrupted from the time of their first 
acquaintance; and although, some thirty years later, they 
differed widely on questions of taste, yet this professional 
controversy was conducted without any bitterness or without 
involving the slightest diminution of esteem or cordiality on 
either side. 

It is to this period of his residence in Cordova that a large 
portion of Gongora’s poetical works must be referred. To it 
most of his lighter effusions, of the humourous and satirical 
kind, are assigned by his biographers. These latter pieces are 
rather personal in their strictures and more impetuous in style 
than is usual in cultivated satire; and his own regret for his 
failings in this respect was both sincere and lasting. In his 
ordinary intercourse with men no one ever gave less offence. 
His conversation is described as being instructive, vivacious, 
and witty, but always frank and ingenuous. That even his 
satirical sharpness did not proceed from any deficiency of 
genuine kindliness of disposition, is sufficiently attested by the 
fact that he never forfeited the esteem of a friend nor incurred 
the enmity of those whose hostility he might be considered to 
have provoked. 

Among those earlier poems, the first in the present collec- 
tion is a spirited lyric on the battle of Lepanto, that most 
glorious achievement, which closed the long warfare between 
Turks and Christians upon the sea, and the one all-sufficing 
exploit which made a hero for ever of the ‘‘ Boy Prince,” Don 
John of Austria, and still cast a halo of glory around his 
lonely death-bed in that Flemish hut, where he closed his 
short life. which the fever of disappointment and neglect 
had sappea and wasted away. We cannot do better than give 
the poet’s lines, which in Mr. Churton’s admirable version are 
invested with all the freshness of the original, and carry us back 
in imagination to that glorious fight which must ever have a 
more than common interest to the Catholic heart. "We seem, 
as we read, to be present at the desperate struggle, and to 
share the triumph of the Christian victors. 


Lo! the Paynim’s pride is broken, 
Torn and shatter’d, wings and van, 
Where we closed, with fiery gun-decks, 
Plank to plank, and man to man. 
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Where is now vain Uluc Ali? 
Fled to sea in shame and fear : 
And the Pasha’s head, grim ensign, 
Frowns on Spain’s avenging spear. 


Slaves are free, who toiled in galleys :— 
Pitying God, Thy grace alone 

Saved them by the threefold succours, 
In the bond of Truth made one. 


Victory ! let the shout in thunder 
Roll afar to seas and sky ; 

Memory waft it on, and Glory 
Wake her trump with “ Victory.” 


Glory waits on thy returning, 
John of Austria, to the sound 
Of the cannon’s voice, and clarions, 
Heard these sea-girt isles around. 


Where, all fiery red with slaughter, 
Breaks the bubbling foam and spray ; 

Smouldering spars and turbans floating 
Crowd each cove and inland bay. 


Victory speak each blazing beacon, 
Victory speak each booming gun ; 
Victory speak each rock and headland, 

By the Christian victors won ! 


Victory ! let the shout in thunder 
Roll afar to seas and sky ; 

Memory waft it on, and Glory 
Wake her trump with “ Victory.” 


An “ Ode on the Armada,” which must have been written 
before the disastrous issue of that expedition, and therefore 
before Gongora was twenty-seven years old, has been much 
praised by Spanish critics. It is a fine stirring piece of 
poetry, remarkable for the finished polish of its style, and, as 
was natural, is enthusiastic in its anticipations of success. 
The third stanza is an emphatic apostrophe to England on the 
religious havoc caused by Queen Elizabeth’s government ; it is 
thus translated by Mr. Churton :— 


O Island, once so Catholic, so strong, 

Fortress of Faith, now Heresy’s foul shrine, 
Camp of train’d war, and wisdom’s sacred school ; 
The time hath been, such majesty was thine, 

The lustre of thy crown was first in song. 
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Now the dull weeds that spring by Stygian pool 

Were fitting wreath for thee. Land of the rule 
Of Arthurs, Edwards, Henrys! where are they ? 
Their mother where, rejoicing in their sway, 

Firm in the strength of Faith? To lasting shame 
Condemn’d, through guilty blame 
Of her, who rules thee now. 

O hateful Queen, so hard of heart and brow, 
Wanton by turns, and cruel, fierce, and lewd, 

Thou distaff on the throne, true virtue’s bane, 
Wolf-like in every mood, 

May Heaven’s just flame on thy false tresses rain ! 


An animated sonnet, also written in this early time, attests 
his esteem for Alvar Bazan, the Marquis of Santa Cruz. He 
was the naval commander who, having served at Lepanto and 
the Azores with considerable distinction, was selected by 
Philip II. to fill the post of Admiral of the Armada ; and is 
supposed to have died of chagrin at being rebuked by his 
royal master for presumed slowness in completing his prepa- 
rations. His successor, the Duke of Medina Sidonia, who 
proved himself utterly unfit for the arduous task of conducting 
so mighty an enterprise, is also the subject of one of Gon- 
gora’s compositions. 

We know not the circumstances, nor the motives which led 
to Gongora’s entering the ecclesiastical state. But about the 
year 1605, when he was of the mature age of forty-four, he 
took orders, and was appointed to a prebend in the Cathedral 
of Cordova. Henceforward he spent a portion of every year 
in attendance on the court at Valladolid, where it was held for 
about five years of Philip III.’s reign, and then at Madrid 
when it fixed its residence in the capital. Various conjectures 
have been hazarded as to this assumption of a courtier’s life. 
Some have attributed it to a wish to secure ecclesiastical 
preferment, and, under the influence of this idea, they describe 
him as wasting eleven years in hanging on the court in vain 
solicitation of advancement. It is not surprising to find the 
same persons ascribing the caustic wit of his satires to the 
discontented turn of mind occasioned by this tedious expec- 
tancy and disappointment. They forget that much of his 
poetry, including many of his satires, was written while he was 
yet a layman, possessed of a sufficient fortune, and courted and 
admired by every one of worth and distinction in his native 
province. Moreover, at court Gongora had powerful friends 
and patrons, and could hardly have found it necessary to urge 
his claims with importunity, had he been really desirous of 
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wealth or preferment. But in truth, such explanations are 
quite at variance with his character ; he loved literature and 
refinement, and coveted the society of literary and refined men, 
but he was not ambitious, and still less avaricious. Whatever 
may have led to this great change, henceforth Gongora’s circle 
was courtly, and in this way he was brought into contact with 
the leading Spaniards of his time; so that a full chronicle of 
those later years of his life would be the history of Spain for 
the period. 

Gongora’s introduction to the court was coincident with a 
state ceremony of much importance. The long war between 
England and Spain which had lasted for nearly the whole reign 
of Philip IT., had languished during the last years of Elizabeth’s, 
and the Duke of Lerma, who was Philip III.’s chief minister, 
resolved to take occasion from the accession of James, to bring 
about an accommodation. With this view he despatched the 
Milanese, Juan de Tassis, to offer congratulations to the English 
monarch. ‘This mission was most successful; and the Con- 
stable of Castile, Juan de Velasco, Duke of Frias, proceeded to 
London on a special embassy, to arrange the formal stipula- 
tions of the treaty of peace. ‘To repay the honour thus 
shown, in a spirit of equal courtesy, James sent the Lord 
High Admiral, the Earl of Nottingham, with a splendid 
retinue, to the Court of Spain, in order to be present at the 
ratification of the treaty by the Spanish monarch. The 
reception accorded to the victor of the Armada by the Court 
of Spain corresponded with the national magnificence and 
generosity. He made his public entry into Valladolid on the 
26th of May, 1605, and the Constable of Castile, accompanied 
by a large body of noblemen and gentlemen, rode out to 
receive him. The whole period of his visit was a series of 
entertainments of the most elaborate and gorgeous character. 
Soon after his arrival, the young Prince of the Asturias, 
afterwards Philip IV., was baptized in the Dominican Church 
of S. Paul, at Valladolid. The font employed on this occa- 
sion was the same in which 8. Dominic was said to have been 
baptized, and was specially brought to Valladolid for the sacred 
ceremony. It was a piece of rude sculpture, somewhat 
decayed by age, and must have contrasted strangely with its 
rich accompaniments of brocaded canopy and silver pillars, 
and the splendid architecture and decorations of the noble 
church itself.* An occurrence which happened during the 
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It is a melancholy sight to the traveller, who now visits this abode of 
old magnificence, when he finds the noble church, with its rich facade and 
gable crowned with the arms of the courtly Sandoval, after being sorely 
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ceremony gives us a curious and characteristic insight into the 
audacity with which the lawless portion of the community were 
able to ply their trade, which was an integral feature of the times. 
The infant’s hat and cloak had been removed in order that he 
might be the more easily presented at the font. While all 
were intent on the sacred rite, some thieves contrived to 
abstract the jewels and trinkets from his dress, and to carry 
off with them a reliquary containing a fragment of the Holy 
Cross, which had belonged successively to Charles V. and 
Philip II. 

Masque and banquet followed each other without inter- 
ruption during the stay of the English ambassador, and 
immense sums seem to have been lavished on these enter- 
tainments. Both he and his suite received personal tes- 
timonies of the liberality of the Spanish court, and they 
departed charged with valuable presents to their sovereign. 
Not the least note-worthy incident was the request of 
several Spanish nobles, that the ambassador would send them 
from King James ‘‘some English hawks and Irish grey- 
grounds.” These noble dogs were valued all over Europe for 
their tenacity and daring, especially in the boar-hunt. The 
Spanish people were well pleased with the return of peace, 
and grateful to the minister whose skill had brought it about. 
They were even favourably inclined towards King James per- 
sonally, for the sake of his mother, whom they regarded as a 
martyr sacrificed by Elizabeth to her political jealousy and 
heretical hatred. Nor were they unwilling that the English 
envoys should be properly impressed with a due sense of 
Spanish greatness and power. But, on the other hand, the 
long war, fruitful in so many mortifications to the national 
pride, and their strong attachment to their religion, did not 
dispose the Spaniards to over-cordiality towards the heretical 
islanders, who moreover laboured under the disadvantage of 
having successfully resisted the whole might of Philip in the 
zenith of his power. Hence they were inclined to murmur at 
the costly reception with which the English had been honoured. 
These conflicting feelings inspired, we may believe, two pro- 
ductions of a different tendency, in one of which Gongora 
severely comments on the lavish outlay, while in the other, a 
panegynic ode, he extols all the contrivers of the peace. We 
quote the former.as a specimen both of the prevailing senti- 
ment and of the poet’s caustic style. The latter is too long 
for insertion. 





defaced by the French marshals under Napoleon, turned into the vile uses 
of a public prison.”—(“ Essay,” p. 27.) 
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Our queen had borne a prince. When all were gay, 
A Lutheran envoy came across the main, 
With some six hundred followers in his train, 
All knaves of Luther’s brood. His proud array 
Cost us, in one fair fortnight and a day, 
A million ducats of the gold of Spain, 
In jewels, feasting crowds, and pageant play. 
But then he brought us, for our greater gain, 
The peace King James on Calvin’s Bible swore. 
Well, we baptized our prince—Heaven bless the child ! 
But why make Luther rich, and leave Spain poor ? 
What witch our dancing courtiers’ wits beguil’d ? 
Cervantes, teli these doings : they surpass 
Your grave Don Quixote, Sancho, and his Ass. 


The prime minister, the Duke of Lerma, is the chief subject 
of Gongora’s laudation, not only in the panegyric ode to which 
we have referred, but in many sonnets and other pieces. There 
does not seem to be the slightest foundation for ascribing the 
partiality of the poet to any other motive except sincere esteem 
for the character of the statesman. To his influence, it is 
true, Gongora owed the dignity of honorary chaplain to the 


king. But as there were neither duties nor emoluments 
attached to this office, it is not likely that a mere nominal 
distinction would have prompted such profuse praise of one 
otherwise unworthy of it. He and his nephew, the Count of 
Lemos, were distinguished patrons of literature; nor patrons 
only, but also cultivators, being numbered themselves in the 
list of Spanish poets. But this was not an honour exclusively 
confined to themselves, but one which they shared with many 
noble kinsmen and relatives. Indeed, the cultivation of litera- 
ture and the patronage of literary men was one of the charac- 
teristics of the Spanish nobility during the reign of Philip IIT., 
when it is an historical fact that poetry formed the recreation 
of almost every nobleman and gentleman. It would have been 
strange, indeed, if Gongora, whose profession was poetry, had 
been chary in his praise of such congenial society, or had 
appreciated but coldly the qualities of the great statesman 
who so well united the twin attributes of Mzcenas. 

Francisco Sandoval, Duke of Lerma, alike distinguished by 
his love and cultivation of literature in private life, and by 
the liberal patronage which he extended to it in his public 
capacity, was the grandson, on his mother’s side, of 8. Francis 
Borgia. He governed Spain during almost the whole reign of 
Philip III., and is eminent rather for skill and address in the 
management of public affairs, than for the display of those 
more striking qualities which ensure the remembrance, although 
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not always the approval, or the gratitude, of posterity. Mr. 
Churton’s estimate of his political career is in the main just ; 
and we make no scruple of citing his sketch of the minister 
whose administration coincided with the period of Cervantes, 
Lope de Vega, and Quevedo, and with the embassies of Gon- 
domar to England, and of Bedmar, immortalized by Otway, 
to Venice. 


It was a time of privileged orders and monopolies, as, indeed it was in 
some countries nearer home. The taxes were farmed, the fiscal offices were 
purchased, and the productive classes were made a prey to needy scriviners 
and undertakers, ..... However, we are not to confound the personal 
character of the minister with the system of the time. . . . It is an ordinary 
practice to accuse the presiding statesmen in most countries of extortion and 
misappropriation of the public money ; but the outcry often comes from 
those who are disappointed at not having had the same opportunities of 
showing kindness to themselves. The Sandovals went out of power at last, 
not much richer than they came in; not that the grants and honours with 
which Philip the Pious loaded them were at all to be despised, but there was 
no parsimony in the recipients. 

The Duke of Lerma was a minister whose place in history is much on the 
same level as Sir Robert Walpole’s, or that of Thomas Holles, Duke of New- 
castle. He was in some respects a compound of both; he took the public 
money as largely as the first, and spent it with as little wisdom as the second. 
But his master’s entire favour was such as to save him the need of the shifts 
and tricks of Newcastle ; and in moral dignity of character he must rank 
somewhat higher than Walpole. He governed Spain, as other countries may 
be governed in a time of peace, by petty attachments and family influences. 
By such government the progress of decay may be disguised, and the sickness 
of the body politic alleviated for a time; but nothing is done towards a 
cure. However, the state was so shaken when he came to the helm, that 
it would have required a statesman with something of the spirit of a martyr 
to attempt the remedy. Francisco Sandoval was no such person. He found 
an empty treasury, and the nation weary of the long wars of the second 
Philip ; and he rightly judged that the land had need of peace. But there 
was little public benefit from peace, when the wealth which had been used 
to feed the wars was diverted only to enrich a greater crowd of place-hunters 
at home ; among whom the minister was at once to satisfy his friends, and 
propitiate his enemies. ... The ingots from Mexico and Peru were no 
longer intercepted by English cruisers, but they were forestalled by loans 
taken up at usurious interest, and occasionally, so far from sufficing to pay 
the charges of troops and officers in Italy and Flanders, the king was in 
want of money to maintain his own household. . ... The relief of mind 
one experiences on contemplating the lenient character of Philip III’s 
government, contrasted with the stern despotism of the preceding reign, is 
like the feeling with which we think of the times of Haroun Alraschid 
contrasted with the wars of Omar. Little jealousies, banishments from 
court, occasional constraints put upon refractory or suspected noble persons, 
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were not unfrequent ; but there was no blood shed in civil strife. The 
literary element expanded itself in a language which is as easily suscep- 
tible as the Italian of easy unpremeditated verse. . . . There is no question 
that poetry was the recreation of almost every educated nobleman and 
gentleman during this reign. Gongora speaks of the Duke of Feria, the 
Marquis of Ayamonte, and the poets of his house, and the Count of Lemos, 
whose literary taste is otherwise well attested. To these might be added 
the Duke of Sesa, the Duke of Medina Celi, the Prince of Esquilache, the 
Marquis of Aufion, whose verse was probably of a religious turn, as he was 
a very devout person; the Duke of Macqueda, whose muse was likely to have 
been the reverse of religious ; the Counts of Corunna, Salinas, and Saldafia ; 
and a long list of less titled celebrities, amounting to some hundreds, 
warlike knights, learned doctors, dignitaries of the Church, and simple friars. 
There were literary circles, not only at the court, but at Gongora’s own town 
of Cordova, at Salamanca, Seville, and Granada ; and scarcely any except 
the ruder provinces, such as Galicia and Estremadura were without their 
poets.—(“ Essay”, pp. 34-39.) 


Parsimony was not among the virtues or vices of the 
Spanish nobles of that age, and the Sandovals yielded to none 
of their peers in splendid profuseness. The public expendi- 
ture in rejoicings on the occasion of the marriage of Philip 
III. and Margaret of France, the daughter of Henry IV., is 
computed at near a million of ducats; while the nobles are 
said to have spent three times that amount on their own 
account ; the Duke of Lerma’s private contribution amounting 
to 300,000 ducats. The greater portion of these immense 
sums went in jewels, equipages, dress, and similar articles of 
luxury, rather than in feasting. Again, in 1612, on the like 
occasion of an interchange of royal brides between Spain and 
France, when the Duke of Mayenne came to Madrid as special 
envoy to arrange the conditions of these matrimonial alliances, 
similar or even greater profusion is recorded. The Duke of 
Lerma’s share in the entertainments amounted to 400,000 
ducats. Mayenne was famous for his devotion to good 
cookery ; and one of the special instructions to the Spanish 
attendants appointed to wait upon him during his progress 
through the country and residence at court, was to anticipate 
his wishes in this respect, and “to have the viands well 
attended to.” 


When he was staying in the vicinity of the royal palace, it was arranged 
that the Frenchman’s chief serving-man should have a private key to the 
royal buttery-hatch, at which at a certain hour in the day the provisions for 
his master’s daily use were delivered to him, much in the way in which an 
anchorite might receive them in the cells of a Carthusian priory, without 
seeing the hand from which they came. But there was no Carthusian morti- 
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fication in the daily fare, which on Spanish flesh-days consisted of eight 
turkeys, six-and-twenty capons fattened on milk diet, a hundred chickens ; 
pigeons, hares, and rabbits in proportion; four-and-twenty quarters oi 
mutton, forty pounds of beef ; veal, bacon, hams, and sausages ; bread by the 
hundredweight ; fruits in abundance; and six skins of wine of different kinds, 
each skin containing a measure equal to six dozen. On fish-days the supply 
was little less plentiful, consisting of all the varieties of fresh-water fish, and 
many of those condiments of eel-pies and pasties not unknown to kitchen 
practice in later days, as well as of certain preparations of stock-fish, dried 
herrings, and anchovies, the mystery of which is less intelligible to us. Eggs 
were delivered by the thousand; a hundred pounds of fresh butter were 
appointed for the frying, and a goat’s skin full of oil for those who might 
prefer a higher flavour.—(“ Essay,” pp. 41-42.) 


In this court, distinguished for so much culture and splen- 
dour, Gongora held a sort of critic’s sway, instructing by pre- 
cept and guiding by example. Almost from the beginning of 
his residence at court,-his songs and ballads became popular, 
and were set to music; and in a few years his reputation as a 
lyric poet, already established at home, was acknowledged 
abroad. When the ill-fated Rodrigo Calderon went to France 
in 1612, on a mission concerning the royal marriages, he was 
accompanied by minstrels. The queen, Mary of Medicis, 
received him at a private audience for the purpose of hearing 
the Spanish musicians, and expressed herself charmed with a 
song of Gongora’s on the somewhat trite subject of a country 
life. We quote a portion of it for the sake of this 
association :— | 


Blest with health, afar from strife, 
Grant me, Heaven, a quiet life, 
Bread to eat, and coin to pay ; 
And let the light guitar go play, 
And listen those who listen may. 


Suit or service will I none, 
Nor for patron ride or run. 
Who would cringe and sue for meed, 
Wont on simple fare to feed, 
And to bid the proud world pass 
With a rasher and a glass, 
And keep, in winter’s howling storm, 
With lemon-punch his heart’s blood warm ? 
No ; let the light guitar go play, 
And listen those who listen may. 
—(Vol. ii. p. 100.) 


One of the chief measures which distinguished the Duke of 
Lerma’s administration was the much criticized ‘ Expulsion of 
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the Moriscoes,” or descendants of the Andalusian Moors. 
Into the discussion of this vexed subject we cannot here enter ; 
we refer to it only for the purpose of calling attention to a 
poem of Gongora’s upon it, in which he probably expresses the 
prevailing sentiment of Andalusia, and praises the piety of the 
sovereign manifested by so good a deed. Spanish statesmen 
have not, in general, echoed the strictures which foreigners 
have made upon the proceeding, chiefly from an economical 
point of view. Their censure is bestowed, not upon the expul- 
sion of the Moors, but upon the omission to supply the vacant 
place by encouraging and stimulating an immigration of Irish 
and Flemish Catholics. 

Closely connected with this subject is that of Barbary piracy, 
which seems to have reached its height in Gongora’s time. 
The destruction of the Armada, and the harassing attacks of 
the English cruisers, through a long series of expeditions— * 
themselves little better than piratical excursions, being 
planned for plunder and not for war—had almost annihilated 
the Spanish navy; leaving the rovers of Sallee and their 
fellow-miscreants along the African coast abundant oppor- 
tunity and undisturbed leisure to ply their terrible trade. 
Those who were most exposed to their attacks were the 
herring-fishers of Andalusia, whom Cervantes in one of his 
novels has described as “the cream of all the merry rogues 
and slang characters of Spain.” ‘To guard against surprise, 
watch-towers were built along the coast, from Gibraltar to the 
borders of Granada, within such distances that they could com- 
municate by signal with each other. There a constant look- 
out was kept, and watchmen were stationed to give the alarm, 
should a suspicious sail come in view. “But it sometimes 
happened,” says Cervantes, “that scouts and sentinels, the 
poor rogues and their employers, boats and nets, and net- 
makers, went to sleep in Spain, and found themselves the next 
morning in Tetuan.”” We may form an idea of the area over 
which this piratical warfare extended, from the fact that it 
stretched from the Levant to Ireland, and even to Iceland ; 
while the daring of the pirates is evidenced by their attacks on 
armed ships and even fortified towns, assembling sometimes 
many galleys and several pieces of artillery. Nor were they 
Moors alone who committed these ravages. The buccaneers 
of all nations found shelter at Sallee and other Barbary ports, 
and sold their captives to the Moorish beys. One English- 
man known by the sobriquet of Pie de Palo, or “ Timber-foot,” 
is mentioned by Cabrera, the historian of the time. Simon 
Dance, another noted rover, was a Dutchman, and succeeded 
in carrying off and selling into slavery the Dean of Jaen. 
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Uluc Ali, one of the Turkish commanders at Lepanto, was a 
Calabrian renegade. His skill and daring saved him from 
the ruin of that defeat; subsequently, being hotly pursued by 
Don John, he poisoned himself, dreading the fate which 
awaited the renegade pirate. Hassan Aga, who was Dey of 
Algiers at the time of the captivity of Cervantes, was a Greek 
renegade. Saber Pasha, another Algerine dey of this period, 
was a Hungarian. Morat is said by some to have been a 
Calabrian, by others an Albanian ; this bold pirate attempted 
to carry off the Bishop of Malaga from his garden, but the 
prelate, being forewarned, escaped. The miserable condition 
of things, and the risk and uncertainty which attended all 
sea voyages are well pictured in a ballad by Gongora :— 


Three corsairs from Algier 
Came flying o’er the sea, 
As though the wind their father were, 
And these his children three : 
Aad, darting through the brine, 
The pirates’ hunted prey, 
A Genoese swift brigantine 
Before them fled away. 
A prize of noble worth 
That flying vessel bore, 
Sent in our Viceroy’s convoy forth 
To Naples’ sunny shore. 
It was a knight of Spain, 
From Leon’s town and tower, 
And with him maiden daughters twain, 
A bud, and opening flower ; 
From Leon’s mountain-seat, 
The garden where they grew :— 
When, parting wide the gallant fleet, 
The thwarting tempest blew ; 
And worse than storm that howl'd 
From Afric’s capes afar, 
Morat, the renegado, prowl’d, 
Foul hawk of pirate war ; 
Calabrian harpy rude, 
The rifler fierce and fell, 
Who fain in Spanish egret’s blood 
Would dye his beak and bell. 
On sounding wings he flew ; 
But, ere the chase had closed, 
The storm with slack’ning gale withdrew, 
And Mercy interposed. 
To low Denia’s bay 
They sailed to port and tower, 
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Pride of a marquess yesterday, 
Now graced with ducal power. 
A glance the warder cast, 

And spied far off from shore 
The crescent on the Moorish mast ; 
The cross the Christians bore. 

The fort its cannon fired ; 
Dark vapours fill’d the skies ; 
The baffled corsair, warn’d, retired, 
The port received his prize. 
The port’s broad arms between, 
Forespent with eager joy, 
The tempest-shatter’d brigantine 
Breathed free from past annoy.—(Vol. ii. pp. 29-32.) 


Mr. Churton very truly observes, that if we wish to form 
even a vague estimate of the ravages of this piratical warfare, 
we must refer to the records of the Trinitarians. He quotes 
from a summary compiled by one of the provincials of this 
merciful order up to 1625. The “ general redemptions”’* up 
to that date had been 1341; the number of ransomed captives, 
of all ages and sexes, accounted for, was near to 200,000. But 
of many of those ransoming expeditions no particulars what- 
ever have been preserved; while, on the other hand, many 
captives died in their bondage, many were set at liberty by 
the fortune of war, and many were released by private nego- 
tiation. Ten thousand are said to have been freed by Charles V. 
at the capture of Tunis. Don John took 15,000 out of the Turkish 
galleys at Lepanto. How many were set at liberty from time 
to time by the knights of Malta? How many were carried off 
into hopeless slavery, at Constantinople, or other places, where 
no account of them was ever likely to transpire? When we 
bear all these considerations in mind, we must acknowledge 
that it is impossible to even guess the myriads of victims 
during the many centuries of this barbarous warfare. 

Any sketch of the manners of the period would be imperfect 
without some reference to the proclivity to street brawls, in 
which violence was very often pushed even to the sacrifice of 
life. To such an extent, indeed, were these disorders carried, 
that it was extremely dangerous to be abroad in the great 
cities after dark. A brief account of the adventures, in this 
line, of one family of turbulent youths is given by Mr. Chur- 
ton, from which it would appear that the service of the king’s 
writs in Estremadura, in the reign of Philip III., was as peril- 





* A “general redemption” was when all the Christian captives of the 
district or place, or all who had been taken prisoners out of a certain ship, or 
on a particular occasion, were indiscriminately ransomed. It was a public 
act, guaranteed by the faith of the Moorish authorities publicly pledged. 
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ous an undertaking as it was proverbially said to have been 
in Connaught almost down to our own time. It was usual, as 
with the young grandees, so with the university students, 
to draw the rapier on the slightest provocation, and fight to 
the death. Innumerable instances of this practice are recorded 
in the annals of the time; and, what is most remarkable, 
is the apparent indifference with which the fatal issue of these 
“ accidents, ” as they were called, was usually regarded. An 
example of this is furnished to us in the Life of Cervantes. 
A knight of Santiago was fatally wounded in one of these 
encounters, on a fine summer night in June, in a public place 
of the city of Valladolid, and was taken into the lodgings of 
Cervantes to die. He lived long enough to be visited and 
interrogated by the alcalde. He narrated the particulars of 
the combat, but he could not be induced to disclose his anta- 
gonist’s name. He had gone out disguised, in a light dress, 
with his sword and slight buckler, in search of some adventure. 
He intruded upon a serenade which did not concern him, and 
thus provoked a quarrel which ended fatally for him. His 
adversary, he concluded, “ fought like a man of honour, and 
it was himself who had drawn first.”* Nor does it appear 
that any really effective check was attempted to be given to 
these disorders by the police authorities. On the contrary, 
judging from the many hints contained in the fictions and 
comedies of the time, we may infer that there was an under- 
standing that the police should not interfere provided the 
occurrences were not marked by any special vindictiveness or 
dishonourable conduct. At the same time, we must observe 
that the estimate which, upon these data, one would be inclined 
to form of the condition of Spanish society at this period, 
would be erroneous. It would just possess the necessary 
amount of accuracy and incompleteness to render it a dis- 
tortion. Turbulence among youths, street brawls, gangs of 
robbers marching in public array through Catalonia, and 
needing regular military measures for their suppression—all 
these are serious administrative disorders. But they can be 
easily paralleled from the domestic history of almost every 
European country,t and are, moreover, quite consistent with 





* Gongora has a caustic poem on this tragedy in the drama of life. 

+ A passage from Mr. Motley’s “ Rise of the Dutch Republic,” which 
refers to an illustrious example, will bring home to us more forcibly than the 
most prolix dissertation this universal passion for street adventures which 
was one of the besetting sins of the _— classes in the sixteenth and seven- 


a centuries. He is speaking of the famous and accomplished Alexander 
arnese :-— 
“The fiery and impatient spirit of the future illustrious commander was 


doomed for a time to fret under restraint, and to corrode in distasteful 
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the highest social virtues and political ability, In Spain, at 
any rate, such was the case. 


There were certainly among the old nobility, men who entitled themselves 
to the praise of the Son of Sirach, “as leaders of the people by their coun- 
sels ;” and many more who were “rich men furnished with ability, living 
peaceably in their habitations.” Those who had been to Salamanca were 
usually good Latin scholars, and sometimes picked up a little Greek. To 
easy composition in verse, they sometimes added the art of music. “ Good 
learning,” says Don Quixote, “and polite literature, appear as well in a 
knight of the cloak and sword, and are as much a grace and honour to him, 
as a mitre to a bishop, or a counsellor’s gown to a learned lawyer.” Their 
loyalty was worthy of all admiration. However turbulent the time, what- 
ever feuds there might be among themselves, whatever provocations they 
were under from the misgovernment of their sovereigns, it was never in the 
thoughts of a Castilian noble to lift his hand against the Crown. It is still 
the boast of Spaniards, that their language has no word. to express a 
“vegicide.” Davila says, he was told by a gentleman-in-waiting on Mary de 
Medicis, that when Henry IV. received his death-wound from Ravaillac, 





repose. His father, still in the vigour of his years, governing the family 
duchies of Parma and Piacenza, Alexander had no occupation in the brief 
period of peace which then existed. The martial spirit, pining for a wide 
and lofty sphere of action, in which alone its energies could be fitly exercised, 
now sought delight in the pursuits of the duellist and gladiator. Nightly did 
the hereditary prince of the land perambulate the streets of his capital, dis- 
guised, well armed, alone, or with a single confidential attendant. Every 
chance passenger of martial aspect whom he encountered in the midnight 
streets was forced to stand and measure swords with an unknown, almost 
unseen, but most redoubtable foe, and many were the single combats which 
he thus enjoyed, so long as his incognito was preserved. Especially it was 
his wont to seek and defy every gentleman whose skill or bravery had ever 
been commended in his hearing. At last, upon one occasion it was his for- 
tune to encounter a certain Count Torelli, whose reputation as a swordsman 
and duellist was well established in Parma. The blades were joined, and 
the fierce combat had already been engaged in the darkness, when the torch 
of an accidental passenger flashed full in the face of Alexander. Torelli, 
recognizing thus suddenly his antagonist, dropped his sword and implored 
forgiveness, for the wily Italian was too keen not to perceive that if even the 
death of neither should be the result of the fray, his own position was, in 
every event, a false one. Victory would ensure him the hatred, defeat the 
contempt of his future sovereign. The unsatisfactory issue and subsequent 
notoriety of this encounter put a termination to these midnight joys of 
Alaeaaite, and for a season he felt obliged to assume more pacific 
abits,” 

Such a description reads rather like a sketch of the riotous pastimes of 
our King Henry V. in his young days, than as applicable to the sage Prince 
of Parma, as renowned in council as in war. But in order to appreciate it 
fully, we must not forget that Farnese was twenty-four years of age at the 
time, while Prince Henry was not sixteen ; the latter lived at the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, and had not enjoyed many advantages of training, 
while the former flourished a century and a half later, and his education had 
been superintended with the utmost care. 9 
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he exclaimed, as if remembering how differently things were ordered in the 
frontier kingdom, “O the security of Spain !”—(“ Essay,” pp. 111, 112.) 


Gongora, 


The inner life of Spanish society at this time, and indeed its 
most special and characteristic features, cannot be appreciated 
without reference to the religious records of the period. The 
reign of Philip III. was coincident with the last years of the 
great religious revival which, commencing early in the pre- 
vious century, brought about so wonderful a development of 
zeal, activity, and holiness within the Church ; and, opposing 
an effectual barrier to the progress of Protestantism, was able 
not only to check, but even to turn back, the tide which 
threatened to engulf Europe. It was a phase of Catholicism, 
an era of Church history, that has attracted equally the thank- 
ful admiration of the believer who has succeeded to the inheri- 
tance secured by the courage and patience of that time, and 
the bewildered astonishment of the sceptic who vainly seeks in 
his materialist philosophy for the explanation of a phenomenon 
irreconcilable with its laws. New orders of men and women, 
new congregations of clerks and laymen, many new pious 
associations, arose and attained a marvellous expansion in a 
few years, attesting alike the energy and the versatility with 
which the defenders of the Truth could both cope with the 
dangers that menaced, and provide for the untried difficulties 
of their novel position. The same facility of adaptation and 
persevering devotedness were evidenced in the many reforms 
of old and widely venerated bodies, which, in some instances, 
at least, almost eclipsed by the splendour of their proportions 
and extent of their activity, the original foundations. The 
Capuchins—at first nothing more than a few unconnected 
reformed Franciscans, without any separate constitution or 
special bond of union—had rapidly grown into the distinctive- 
ness, and acquired the massive organization of a great religious 
order, extending its ramifications in all directions, and charged 
with the most varied spiritual employments. Preachers in the 
cities, missionaries in the country, apostles to the heathen—they 
were everywhere hailed with popular enthusiasm, and followed 
with a veneration which, even to the present day, has never 
wavered nor changed. The recall of the bare-footed Carme- 
lites to the pristine austerity of their institute, which was 
chiefly effected in Spain through the instrumentality of S. 
Teresa, is another splendid example of a great religious revival, 
bringing out, as it does, some of the grandest traits of the 
Spanish national character, tempered and guided by the truest 
and most practical Catholicism. One of the most pleasing 
passages in Mr. Churton’s Essay is his sketch of this reform 
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of the Carmelites ; and many a writer, even among Catholics, 
has failed to do equal justice to the merits of 8S. Teresa, or to 
equally appreciate her disposition and spirit. 


Teresa was no ordinary person. The excellent Juan de Palafox spoke 
with a just discrimination of her character when he compared her with 
good Queen Isabella. Both were gifted with talents for command, shrewd 
discernment of men and times, strong good sense, a strong will, but still 
stronger benevolence. Those who have spoken of Teresa as a visionary, 
and those who fancy, with the late Richard Ford, that she was a tool in the 
hands of the Jesuits, have no conception of her practical energetic spirit 
and independence of soul, which qualified her to be rather a guide to her 
confessors, than to be guided by any. Working with a good heart and 
entire honesty of purpose, undeterred by any difficulties, she prevailed not 
only with persons of all ranks in private life, but with the first politician 
of the court of Madrid, Ruy Gomez, and his courtly wife, the Princess of 
Eboli, and with Philip II. himself. “The most prudent of virgins,” as her 
followers said of her, “ prevailed, where few could prevail, with the most 
prudent of kings.” Having become, at an early age, a professed nun of the 
Carmelite Order, her reforming spirit first directed itself to the associates 
of her own household; and it ended in her founding, under the usual 
sanctions, a separate Order of Reformed Nuns and Friars. This was not 
done hastily, but after she had lived twenty-five years in a convent of 
one hundred and eighty nuns, so as to see sufficiently the hubbub and 
confusion of such large religious houses, and the impossibility of maintaining 
regular discipline. Her plan at first was to limit her own convents to 
thirteen maidens: this number was subsequently increased so as not to 
exceed twenty-one. The friaries were allowed to admit from thirty to 
fifty inmates. Careful seclusion, mental prayer, penitential self-denial, 
plain simplicity in food, clothing, and household furniture, were points of 
discipline earnestly enjoined. The sisterhoods were to be supported by 
small annuiiies, or to maintain themselves by the produce of their handi- 
work. She rather discouraged solitary meditation, and taught her associates 
that self-knowledge was better attained in active employment. She had 
little tenderness for what is commonly called religious melancholy, regarding 
it not so much as a morbid temperament as a disguised form of self-indul- 
gence. She desired, as she says, that her rule should be one of rigour 
combined with gentleness, following the pattern of the Gospel; but she 
would have no voluntary austerities beyond the rule. “Obedience, my 
daughter, and a rasher of broiled bacon,” she said to a young nun, who 
attempted to macerate herself by an exorbitant fast. The words passed 
into a proverb. On the other hand, she had little sympathy with that kind 
of caution which makes men afraid of doing anything out of the common 
way for a good object. “The world,” she said, “honours such discretion ; 
for it is a name that shelters many imperfections.” 

It is evident from many proofs in her life and writings that she hada 
penetration into the character of others which qualified her for the task of 
directing a religious society. ... . Her first converts were persons of very 
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different classes of society, and of very different individual character ; but it 
is one of the achievements in which a superior mind takes pleasure, to 
conquer the difficulties presented by varieties of temper, where they are not 
exclusive of higher aims and hopes. She was more afraid of admitting 
common-place qualities, and those “women who had no character at all.” 
“ They tell me that such a one is a good little soul: we do not want those 
who are good little souls, and nothing more. Where they are so few, in all 
reason they should be well chosen.” .... In her own country she had 
lived to found about eighteen convents for nuns and fifteen for friars, chiefly 
in the cities of Castile, but also under noble patronage at a few more 
retired places, and, in the later years of her life, at Seville and Granada. 
Towards the end of the reign of Philip III. these had increased to seventy- 
two friaries and forty-nine nunneries, and some of her disciples had planted 
religious colonies in Mexico and the Indies. But it would be a very imper- 
fect estimate of her influence to regard it as only felt by her own spiritual 
children. All the orders, white, black, and grey, bestirred themselves ; so 
that the town of Madrid alone, which at the time of the Second Philip’s 
accession gave shelter to about nine convents, at the close of her son’s reign 
numbered more than forty. The power of the movement may also be in 
some degree estimated from the rank of those who were carried with it. 
Among these lilies of Carmel, from the time of Teresa to the close of the 
last century, were many of noble and even of royal extraction. Two 
daughters of the two German emperors, Rudolph II. and Mathias, and a 
third princess of the Imperial house, retired from the troubles of the Thirty 
Years’ War to this life of seclusion. And, in 1771, Louisa Maria, a daughter 
of the worthless Louis XV. fled from a vicious court to the society of the 
barefooted Carmelites of St. Denis.—(“ Essay,” pp. 85-91.) 
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The progress of the reformed order was alike rapid and 
steady, being favoured by the bounty of powerful and 
munificent patrons. All over Spain friaries and convents arose, 
founded and endowed, sometimes by royal benefactors, some- 
times by wealthy nobles, and often by bishops ; and they were 
liberally supported through the goodwill borne by all classes 
to their exemplary and most devoted inmates. But the bare- 
footed Carmelites furnish only one among many instances of 
the religious and charitable generosity of the age. The rapid 
growth of Madrid to the proportions of a royal capital 
brought with it necessities and requirements, following each 
other so continuously that, even when provision had been made 
for one set of wants, hardly anything seemed to have been 
done, by reason of the exigency of the importunate successors 
which had meantime sprung up. But every demand, however 
large and however sudden, was quickly and amply satisfied. 
We do not here refer to the ecclesiastical foundations of 
churches, monasteries, and convents, to meet the immensely 
increased spiritual needs of a great capital that had been 
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evolved out of a small town in the course of a few years. The 
most captious critic, the least friendly to ecclesiastical exten- 
sions, and the most disposed to declaim against the overgrowth 
of the religious orders in Spain, must feel himself compelled, 
in fairness, to modify considerably his strictures, when he 
remembers that in two single parishes the population had in 
a few years grown from 6,000 to 42,000. But we have more 
directly in view those educational establishments and works 
of corporal mercy of which this period saw the foundation— 
hospitals, asylums, schools, reformatories. To the number 
and value of these foundations, not only in Madrid, but in the 
other principal towns, and all over Spain, Mr. Churton bears 
honourable testimony, and corroborates his evidence by citing 
a crowd of individual instances, with all their details of noble 
and holy generosity. Even these enduring institutions fail to 
convey an adequate idea of the large-hearted charity with which 
Spaniards of all degrees endeavoured to succour or relieve 
their afflicted brethren. The labours of the orders for the 
redemption of captives, extending over so many centuries, 
afford a silent but most eloquent testimony to the immense 
alms which must have been entrusted to them for the fulfilment 
of their pious task. Spanish hagiology is full of similar instances 
of noiseless benevolence, that would have passed away alto- 
gether unknown to men had they not been revealed by the 
gratitude of the recipients. Mr. Churton refers to more than 
one great ecclesiastic who spent a princely revenue in the 
unostentatious work of relieving in secret the necessities of 
the poorer members of his flock, and ministering to the 
comfort and happiness of those committed to his care. But 
such Christian munificence was only in keeping with the age in 
which Spanish zeal gave to the Church a new order for tending 
the sick, in which 8. John of God showed the world how the 
highest sanctity was quite compatible with the distracting 
cares and the faithful discharge of the duties of a hospital 
nurse, 

In connection with his notice of these solid but unobtrusive 
works of charity, Mr. Churton gives a brief account of one 
who, without ever leaving his humble sphere, exercised no 
small influence on the benevolent undertakings of both 
Philip II. and his son, and of many other distinguished 
Spaniards, as well laymen as ecclesiastics. We willingly 
quote the passage, not only on account of the Catholic traits 
of the national character which it discloses, but also as 
affording an illustration of the spirit of fairness and candour 
with which the author has dealt with his whole subject:— 
Perhaps the most remarkable Jabourer at this period, in the cause of the 
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poor and miserable, was a Carmelite lay brother, a disciple of the disciples of 
Teresa, Francis Ruzzola, or, as he was called among the brotherhood, Francis 
of the Child Jesus. He was of very humble birth ; and his manners, even 
to the end of his days, were distinguished by that genial mixture of shrewd- 
ness and simplicity, still to be found among the Spanish peasantry, of which 
honest Sancho is so delicious a type. There are many wonderful stories told 
of him. But it is possible, and no ungrateful story to a mind willing to 
believe the wonders of Divine Providence, that an understanding, naturally 
so dull as to be deemed almost idiotic, should have been opened and 
enlightened by a course of humble service, ministering to the sick in a hospital. 
His unwearied diligence, supported in long watches by a hardy frame, and 
his rude but unaffected kindness, gained him by degrees the most unlimited 
confidence ; and when he proposed to effect a charitable work, his hearty zeal 
recommended it in ways that were irresistible. Before he died, he had 
founded several well-managed hospitals, and three houses for reclaimed peni- 
tents at Alcala, Valencia, and Madrid. One of his favourite charities was of 
a kind not wholly unknown in more northern countries,—to feed the poor at 
Christmas ; but his mode of doing it was somewhat peculiar. Such, however, 
was his influence all round Alcala, that for many years he had no occasion 
to solicit alms for what he was about to do ; but, as the day approached, fat 
pigs, carcases of beef and mutton, presents of coals, and gifts in money, 
came pouring in; and the number of poor people whom he fed, or sent home 
with supplies for a plentiful banquet, often amounted to twelve hundred. . . . 

Brother Francis was a character of some importance in the religious 
history of the time. There were other poor friars, who were considered in 
some degree as privileged persons in the court of Philip II., and were able 
to speak with freedom to that monarch, whom few could venture to approach 
without fear and trembling. But what a skilful court preacher may have 
succeeded in doing by help of a little well-applied flattery, Brother Francis 
obtained by his simple integrity and honesty of purpose, and was allowed to 
converse on very familiar terms with royalty Philip III. had known 
him from childhood. In the last years of his life, the good lay-brother was 
often to be seen at Valladolid, where he was received by Queen Margaret 
somewhat after the fashion with which Sancho was received by the Duchess, 
sitting at a little table in her presence at a short distance from her own, with 
his frugal repast of milk and vegetables prepared for him. “ My dear elder 
brother,” he would say to the pious king, “be a friend to the poor when I am 
gone; for this is the road by which God will bring you to Heaven.” 

This tone of familiar equality with the great, was in him the natural 
expression of his right-aiming simplicity of character. The rustic neglect had 
its charm, and he could converse on the same free and easy terms even with 
the grave Archbishop Ribera. He had come one day to the prelate’s palace 
in Valencia, hungry and faint, and was introduced into a room where the 
owner of it was sitting conversing with two heads of religious houses. Seating 
himself on a stool, he said, “ Father, the poor ass wants provender.” The 
Archbishop having inquired what he would have, called one of his pages, and 
bade him prepare the bread and cheese and radishes which Brother Francis 
had desired, in an adjoining apartment, and come and tell him when it was 
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ready. When this was done, the Archbishop, in a low voice, privately inti- 
mated to his guest that he would find his luncheon all right in the room 
where he had caused the table to be spread for him. “No, no, Father,” 
said Brother Francis, “there is no harm in eating when one is hungry ; there 
is no need to do it in secret: let me have the luncheon here.” Juan de 
Ribera at once yielded the point, and the three religious prelates sat by, 
much edified at the composure with which he took his refection in their 
presence. 

“The path of life,” said Juan de la Cruz [S. John of the Cross], “ requires 
little anxiety or busy inquiry for its discovery ; it asks for self-denial, renun- 
ciation of one’s own will, rather than much knowledge.” It would be hard 
to deny that such men as honest Brother Francis were indefatigable in pur- 
suing this path of life. It would be hard to deny that there were many 
remarkable and holy-minded persons in this religious movement, which 
produced a lasting effect on the Church of Spain.”—(Pp. 104-110.) 


It would be impossible to write an essay on the reign of a 
Spanish monarch whose zeal for religion has earned him the 
surname of “ the Pious,” without dwelling at some length on 
the Inquisition. Mr. Churton has felt and obeyed this neces- 
sity. But in doing so, we are bound to add, he has acted with 
greater forbearance and honesty than one might have expected 
at the hands of an English Protestant dealing with a national 


bugbear. He has very sensibly abstained from discussing the 
general question of the institution of the Inquisition, of its 
policy, and of its forms of procedure. He has, however, more 
than once allowed it to transpire, that in his opinion the 
establishment of the much-abused tribunal was amply war- 
ranted by the circumstances and justified by the ideas of the 
time ; and was, at least, as defensible as corresponding mea- 
sures adopted by other European governments for their poli- 
tical security. Referring to the actual operations of the 
Inquisition during the reign of Philip III., and for many years 
subsequently, he demonstrates that the reports of its severity, 
which have been accepted as unimpeachable pieces of history, 
are not merely gross exaggerations, but systematic calumnies. 
He shows that the number of persons who were made amen- 
able to its action has been multiplied to an amazing extent, 
and that its treatment of the accused was very different from 
what it is generally painted by English Protestant writers ; 
seldom dealing with them rigorously, and then only when no 
other course was open to it, if it were to be true to the prin- 
ciples upon which it was founded. 

In 1616, Cardinal Sandoval, Archbishop of Toledo, conse- 
crated his gorgeous chapel of the Sagrario ; and, in conformity 
with the custom of the time, the ceremony was the occasion of 
several poetical and other literary compositions. Gongora, 
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among the rest, brought his tribute; not alone, we may 
believe, on account of the national festival, for such indeed it 
was, but chiefly through regard for the family, all whose mem- 
bers had been to him rather friends than patrons. His poem 
is considered one of his noblest efforts, and is still regarded as 
one of the finest specimens of Spanish lyric verse. It is an 
ode, describing the vision in which the Blessed Virgin is said 
to have appeared to S. Ildefonsus, the founder of the see of 
Toledo in the remote times of the Visigoth kings. It is in 
ottava rima, an Italian exotic of recent introduction, but which 
had already become acclimated in Castile. We quote the 
opening stanzas :— 


The night came on, not wrapt in gloomy shroud 
Of shadowy texture, tinged with shapes of fear, 
But imaging the pale white gleams that crowd 
The twilight air, not dark, nor wholly clear ; 
Or labouring moon, what time in mantling cloud, 
Distress’d by wizard’s charm, with troubled cheer 
She veils her radiant horns, and deals her light 
Through glimmering mists, with rays obscurely bright. 


So gleam’d the conscious air, as though it knew 
A sunlike form was posting down the sky. 

Borne not on golden car, but wings that drew 
Her glittering throne, whose downy canopy 

Was throng of seraphs, quiring as they flew, 
In ministering order hovering nigh ; 

By whom sustained, when Mary came, the ray 

Clad the dim gloom with purple beams of day. 


Upon that famous hill she lighted down, 

Whose walls, old Spain’s high marvel, seem’d to rise, 
Girt round with rock-built turrets, like a crown, 

To give her royal welcome, through the skies ; 
While Tagus, in his echoing channel thrown, 

Gave answer to those golden harmonies, 
Rejoicing stream, beneath that guarded brow, 
Imperial seat of old, empyreal now. 


She sought the Pastor, whose unwearied hand 

The precious crook of sacred metal bore, 
The strong in faith’s firm battle to withstand 

The Helvidian snake, by Jerome scotch’d before : 
She found him, where for others’ weal he plann’d, 

And hours of sleep with painful watch outwore : 
But then the fane was lost in dazzling light 
Before the saintly Goth’s admiring sight. 

—(Vol. ii. pp. 67—68.) 
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This gorgeous ceremony, at which the king, with the royal 
family, were present, was a fitting termination to the splendid 
career of the Sandovals. It was almost the last occasion on 
which they had an opportunity of displaying that magnificence 
with which they had for so many years supported, at least, the 
dignity of Spain. 

With the fall of the Duke of Lerma, Gongora seems to 
have withdrawn from court, and to have established himself 
at Toledo, probably in some post provided for him by the 
bounty of the cardinal archbishop. But he was not long 
permitted to enjoy the countenance of his benefactor. Only 
two months after the retirement of his nephew, this great 
prelate died, and his loss was deeply and deservedly mourned 
alike by the friends of religion and of literature, all of whom 
had found in him a discriminating and munificent patron. 
During the nineteen years of his archiepiscopate, in addition 
to the other sums devoted to purposes of enduring public 
utility, he is known to have expended over two millions of 
ducats in charity. 

These changes naturally diminished the interest felt by our 
poet for public affairs. Within the three years following 
the Duke of Lerma’s retirement, two ministers successively 
governed Spain. ‘The first was the Duke of Uceda, son of 
the Duke of Lerma; the other was Fray Luiz de Aliaga, a 
Dominican Friar, formerly confessor to the king. Of neither 
does Gongora take any notice. The king himself did not long 
survive his change of ministry ; dying March 31st, 1621, at the 
early age of forty-three. One of the most interesting passages 
in Mr. Churton’s Essay is a short sketch of the character of 
this most gentle and benevolent sovereign. His son, Philip [V., 
was but sixteen when he ascended the throne; and, perhaps 
treading in his father’s footsteps, perhaps following the counsel 
of wise and unselfish friends, he inaugurated his reign by 
another change of ministry, and entrusted the chief care of the 
State to the famous ‘‘ Count-Duke ” Oliyarez. Gongora seems 
to have returned to Madrid long before these political changes, 
and continued to reside at court, occupying himself as occasion 
offered or his humour suggested. If the patronage of Olivarez 
did not appear as cordial as that of the Sandovals had been, 
we may well excuse the regretful partiality of an old man; and 
more than one sarcastic allusion attests the querulousness of 
disappointed age, ever ready to find fault, and indisposed to 
view anything fairly. More than once, however, the poct 
experienced the kindness of the minister in the case of friends, 
and he even ventured to promise himself that he would receive 
from the new favourite that competence which his former 
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patrons had forgotten, or been unable to secure to him. But 
the real reason why he still lingered on among the old haunts, 
which had become for him so changed, was the fact that here, 
as thirty years ago in Granada, he was the centre of an 
admiring circle which honoured him as its master and teacher, 
resorting to him for instruction, and striving to form its style 
upon his model. That circle indeed was so much the larger 
and more distinguished now than in those days of his com- 
parative youth, as his fame was wider, more firmly established, 
and, as he himself felt, better deserved; and perhaps he found 
it hard to tear himself away from scenes where the brightest 
and most honoured years of his life had been passed, and to 
settle down afresh among new associates, whose character he 
could not forecast, and with whom he could never hope to enjoy 
the same congenial intercourse as with those he should leave 
behind. Moreover, he had now arrived at the full maturity of 
his own literary cultivation, and was giving to the world the 
first esssays of that polished style which has made his name so 
specially famous in the history of Spanish literature, and has 
led to such bitter controversies among the national critics. 
Yet, that his judgment was not clouded as to the true condition 
of that society among which he moved, is very apparent from 
the poems which are referred to this period, and especially 
from one most caustic sonnet upon court life :— 


To live bewitch’d with beasts of Circe’s crew, 
Where Harpies leagued your purse’s life-blood draw ; 
Place-hunting, fool’d by hope, with famish’d maw, 
Watching each wind, great statesmen’s grace to sue ; 
Amidst grooms, coaches, pages, liveries new, 
Bright uniforms, fine clothes, but maiden swords, 
Or fed with embassies of ladies’ words ; 
With house-rent dear, and friendships never true : 
Midst tricks and shams of pleaders bought and sold ; 
Churchmen on mules,—and veriest mules are they ; 
Foul cheats, foul streets, where Dirt and Sloth hold revels ; 
Poor cripples from the wars, maim’d, starved, and old ; 
High titles, lisping flatteries, Truth made prey : 
This is Madrid, Spain’s court,—more like the Devil's. 
—(Vol. ii. p. 189.) 


Mr. Churton’s volumes supply us with many interesting 
details respecting several of Gongora’s friends and contempo- 
raries ; amongst others, the notorious Juan de Tassis, Conde de 
Villamediana, who to his other varied accomplishments added 
that of being one of the most distinguished poets, as well as 
most caustic satirists of the day, and who was assassinated in 
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a mysterious manner in the streets of Madrid; the celebrated 
court-preacher, Paravicino ; and the ill-fated Rodrigo Calderon, 
Marquis and Count of Siete Iglesias, who perished on the 
scaffold. But of these space reluctantly compels us to forego 
all further notice. 

It was in the year 1623 that took place the romantic visit 
of our Prince Charles and Buckingham to the Spanish court, in 
search of a wife for the former. How they fared, is long since 
matter of history ; although Mr. Churton believes that further 
light might yet be thrown on the circumstances which led to 
the breaking off of the proposed match. It is a curious fact, 
however, that Charles, at his departure, left the Spaniards 
generally, and the Infanta Maria personally, under the im- 
pression that he still intended to marry her; and it was not 
until his return to England that suspicions arose of his sin- 
cerity. Most of the Spanish poets of the time have left us 
rhymes upon this visit of the heir to the English throne, and 
of the arrogance and petulance of his minister. Gongora, too, 
has a sonnet in which he expresses himself favourably towards 
the match, in the hope that it would lead to the prince’s con- 
version. 

Gongora did not survive this visit quite four years. 


The king being absent on a journey to Arragon, and the poet’s friends (“ if 
those who professed to be such,” says Hozes, “deserved so honourable a 
name”) having also left Madrid, Gongora was attacked with dangerous sick- 
ness. The queen, hearing of it, sent her own physicians to attend him ; and 
after an interval, he was able to retire to his native city of Cordova. The 
malady did not otherwise affect his reason, but took away his power of 
memory. He received it, however, as a warning that he should set his house 
in order. He made a proper distribution of his worldly goods to his 
nearest relatives ; prepared himself, as a Christian, to wait for his last 
summons ; and on Tuesday in Whitsun week, May 23rd, 1627, he peacefully 
resigned his spirit to his Maker. He had lived sixty-five years, ten months, 
and thirteen days. His love for his birthplace, which shows itself alike in 
his trifling and more serious compositions, no doubt inspired the wish to die 
at home.—(Vol i. p. 184.) 


Our object in this article has been to make the biography 
of the poet the centre round which to group a few notes on 
the condition of Spain in his time, rather than to describe his 
literary merits. For the information, however, of those who 
may not be aware of the fact, we may state that even during 
his lifetime the peculiarities of his style excited critical 
observation, and that they have ever since been the subject of 
animated, and occasionally even angry, controversy. The gist 
of the objections alleged against him may be thus expressed :— 
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that his language and construction are rather stilted and far- 
fetched, rendering his meaning involved and obscure. But 
this charge has been brought against his latest writings only, 
and in no way affects the great ‘body of his poems. Even with 
regard to the former, it may be found, if thoroughly examined, 
to be no more than an envious distortion of Paravicino’s 
eulogium, “that by his skill the language of Spain had been 
brought to courtly polish from rude barbarism.” It is certain, 
for example, that the same charges of affected mannerism and 
of seeking to introduce novelties of diction and of idiom, were 
brought ‘against Lope de Vega, who is himself cited as a 
witness against Gongora in this matter. However this may 
be, his countrymen have always ranked Gongora among their 
greatest literary masters, who rendered most valuable service, 
in his day, to the cause of Spanish literature, not only by 
contributing his own share to its cultivation, but by helping 
towards its development and improvement. 

We have already given a few quotations, chiefly from his 
sonnets; but our readers would form a very imperfect estimate 
of his poetical genius, if they inferred that it was principally 
exhibited in this species of composition. On the contrary, 
Spanish critics have awarded still higher praise to his produc- 
tions of other kinds. Among these his canciones, or songs of 
fancy and the affections, deservedly hold a distinguished place ; 
and even those who have been most forward to find fault with 
his later style, are unanimous in pronouncing him to have 
been most successful in burlesque romances and songs. It is 
difficult to select where all are so good; and yet we would 
especially commend “ What may be, and cannot be,” “ Love 
in Reason,” “'The Country Bachelor’ 8 Complaint, ” and the 
« Advice to Moorish Ballad- mongers,” from which Lockhart 
largely quoted in his “ Spanish Ballads,’ ? and which is a most 
humourous exposition of the unreality of the compositions 
which were being palmed off as Moorish ballads. We give 
a few lines from one of these burlesque poems, the “ Spanish 
Schoolboy’s Holiday,” which is very popular, and by which 
we may plainly see that the gay and the scrious style equally 
suited our poet’s genius :— 





Sister Mary, to-morrow— I, too, will be bonny ; 
Tis holiday rule— My shirt shall be new, 
You don’t go to dame’s apron, My hose of fine stammel, 
Nor I to my school. My jacket of blue... . 
Your skirt and trim boddice— We must first go to mass ; 
Your best—you must wear ; There the church we shall see : 
Laced tucker, and kerchief, Then a holiday penny 
And net for your hair. My aunt has for me. . 
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We shall find at the cook-wife’s, Our tiltyard shall be 
Who stews and who bakes, Near the gate of the square : 
Such platefuls of chick-peas, Pretty little Bartola, 
And cinnamon cakes! ... My beauty, lives there ; 
And Ill have my gay charger, Pretty little Bartola, 
My rock-horse of cane, The baker-wife’s daughter, 
With its head of gilt leather, Who makes shortcake as well 
And twine for the rein. ... As the mother who taught her. 


—(Vol. ii. pp. 181-3.) 

Of his serious pieces, we have quoted some stanzas from 
the “ Vision of 8. Ildefonso.” <A similar poem, on S. Her- 
mengild, is also much praised; and the funeral ode on the 
“Death of Philip III.” is one of the most pleasing of his 
compositions. His ballads and romances have always stood 
high in the esteem of his Spanish readers, although they have 
not found equal favour with his foreign critics, most of whom 
consider that they lack the cordial tone of the old narrative 
romances. We candidly differ from this opinion. We regard 
their smooth, flowing versification, their elegance and variety, 
a great improvement on the tediousness and monotony of their 
ancient predecessors; and if their action is not quite as 
sensational in its incidents or abrupt in its movement, it has 
gained in regularity and probability. At any rate, among 
modern ballads, it will not be easy to surpass “ Pedro the 
Cruel, and the Prior of 8. John’s,” “ The Death of Alvar de 
Luna,” and “The Student of Cordova: ” this last, indeed, 
we consider far superior to a much praised ballad of Biirger, 
“The Student of Prague.” 

It can never be the same thing to acquaint oneself with an 
author through the medium of a translation, and to study his 
works in their original language. But with this abatement, 
these volumes not only introduce us to a distinguished Spanish 
poet and critic, but also enable us to acquire a considerable 
insight into the condition of Spanish poetry, at a time when 
the literature of Spain had reached its highest cultivation. 
With regard to the preliminary Essay, we can only reiterate 
what we said at the commencement of this article, and again 
assure our readers that, while it contains much valuable infor- 
mation upon the state of Spain at the period of, perhaps, its 
greatest prosperity, it would be hardly possible to exceed the 
conscientious and painstaking manner in which Mr. Churton 
has acquitted himself of his self-imposed task. 
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Art. V.—MUSIC IN ITS RELIGIOUS USES. 


1, Analecta Juris Pontificii. Roma. 1858—1860. 
2. Missa, “ Alterna Christi Munera.” By Giovanni Perivuiet DA PALEs- 
TRINA. London: Burns. 1848. 


3. The Gregorian Hymns for Vespers ; reduced to “Time,” and harmonized 
in Four Parts, with Organ Accompaniment. Dedicated to the Very 
Rev. F. Oakeley. By the Rev. W. I. Doran. London: Burns & 
Lambert. 


4. Schmid’s Masses. Edited by the Very Rev. Joun Crooxaut, D.D. 
London: Butler. 

5. The Life of Handel. By Victor Scuatcuer. London; Cox & Co. 

6. A New Series of Hymns and Sacred Songs, for One, Two, Three, or Four 
Voices, with Accompaniment. The Music chiefly by living Composers. 


Edited by Freperick Wesriake, 'A.R.A.M. London: Lambert 
& Co. 


UCH as Religion has profited by the aid of the Fine Arts 

in general, it is Music which, for many reasons, 
deserves to be regarded as her most faithful votary and most 
valuable ally. It can hardly be without some reference to the 
religious uses of music, that he who was the first known 
author of its transmission to man should have received his 
honourable commemoration in the very earliest of the inspired 
records, by the side of the inventor of that art which was 
afterwards called into requisition for the immediate service of 
the Sanctuary. ‘Sella brought forth Tubalcain, who was a 
hammerer and artificer in every work of brass and iron... . 
Jubal was the father of them that play upon the harp and 
organ ;”’* an expression which may, perhaps, imply that he 
was himself a player upon those instruments. Thus music, in 
its more artificial character, is of the remotest antiquity, and 
vocal music was, in all probability, still earlier ; nor, indeed, 
is there anything unreasonable in the popular idea, that it 
contributed to the happiness of the first Paradise. But 
although we have no inspired notice of the use of music in 
the “time of man’s innocency,” we know, upon Divine autho- 
rity, that it, or something to which it furnishes the most 
faithful earthly counterpart, has a place among the joys of the 





* Gen. iv. 22, 23. The “organ” here and elsewhere spoken of in the 
a is considered, by musical authorities, to have been a stringed instru- 
ment. 
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heavenly Jerusalem, wherein the Divine seer of the Apocalypse 
heard a voice which was “as the voice of harpers harping 
with their harps.”* Nay, in the worship of the Lamb, he 
saw the “ four and twenty ancients ” fall down, “ having every 
one of them harps,”’ with which they’accompanied their glorious 
canticle of praise.t But the instrument to which Israel’s 
sweet Psalmist once set those heaven-taught strains which 
form the imperishable legacy of the Church of Christ, has 
received a yet more honourable mention, where the same 
favoured prophet ‘saw, as it were, a sea of glass mingled 
with fire, and them that had overcome the beast, and his 
image, and the number of his name, standing on the sea of 
glass, having the harps of God.”t On the other hand, the 
banishment of music was part of the curse of Babylon :— 
“With violence shall Babylon, that great city, be thrown 
down, and shall be found no more at all: and the voice of 
harpers, and of musicians, and of them that play on the pipe, 
and on the trumpet, shall no more be heard at all in thee.’’§ 

The most superficial view of the phenomena of music might 
have prepared us to expect a priori that it would have been 
elevated to that rank among the accessories of external re- 
ligion which is evidently assigned to it in the records, whether 
historical or prophetic, of the inspired volume. Of all the 
solaces by which it has pleased our loving Creator to relieve 
the weariness of this mortal state, there is none which bears 
upon it such significant traces of an unearthly origin and a 
more than earthly destination. It shares, with others of the 
fine arts, the office of illustrating religious truth; it differs 
from them in being also a medium for the vocal expression of 
that truth. Hence, while they bear upon religion as extrinsic 
aids, music is also interwoven into its very texture, and all but 
incorporated into its essence. If the comparison be not too 
bold, we may say that music stands towards those arts which 
are occupied in giving visible shape to Divine realities, such as 
painting and sculpture, in the same relation which the third of 
the theological virtues bears towards the two former; and 
that, while their occupation will be over when faith is replaced 
by sight, and hope absorbed by fruition, music, which is the 
language of charity, will have all the freer scope for the dis- 
charge of its appointed work. The often quoted words, 

Segnius irritant animos demissa per aures, 
Quam que sint oculis subjecta fidelibus, 


do not hold good, at all events without qualification, in this 
instance. But the reader will know, without our assistance, 





* Apoc. xiv. 2. +t Ibid. v. 8,9. Ibid. xv.2, § Ibid, xviii. 21, 22. 
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what limits to place upon the poet’s sentiment, so far as it is 
here in point. 

The office, in fact, of the musical ear is not by any means 
duly expressed by that of the sense through which its impres- 
sions are conveyed to the mind. One proof of this is, that 
the musical ear may survive the loss of that sense, and act 
quite irrespectively of it. Beethoven wrote some of his most 
exquisite music after he was stone deaf; and the case of the 
late President of Ushaw will occur to many readers as that of 
one who composed music which he never distinctly heard. A 
musical ear is almost as much a sense by itself, as if it formed 
a numerical addition to the five. The acuteness of its appre- 
hensions is only equalled by the partiality of its bestowal. 
Those who do not possess it make it evident by their language 
that they have no more notion of the range of its capacities, 
and the intensity of its possible delights and annoyances, than 
a man born blind of the powers and experiences of sight. 
Hence it is that musical people often find it necessary to 
dissemble their experimental convictions before the public in 
general, in order not to incur the charge of eccentricity and 
fanaticism ; and we are not sure that we ourselves, who 
happen, in our individual capacity, to possess strong musical 
instincts, may not render ourselves obnoxious to that charge, 
as we give free vent to our personal impressions on the subject. 
We do not think, however, that our musical friends, at any 
rate, will convict us of exaggeration in saying that music 
opens to its children an entirely new world of ideas and asso- 
ciations—a world, indeed, which would not be terrestrial did 
it not present its darker as well as its brighter side, but yet 
one, of which the pleasures greatly preponderate over the 
drawbacks ; while of those pleasures we are disposed to say 
that, always excepting the more direct consolations of religion, 
they constitute some of the brightest anticipations which are 
granted us of superterrestrial bliss, because they present that 
combination of the rapturous with the pure which is so pecu- 
liarly foreign to this world. These advantages of a keen 
musical ear, and a cultivated musical taste, are compensated, 
no doubt, though not in equal proportion, by a distinct class 
of painful susceptibilities. We do not refer merely, or princi- 
pally, to such as arise from the almost physical pain of discord, 
which are more or less under our control, but to the effects 
of a musical sensibility in intensifying grief, We remember 
the case of a boy, remarkably fond of music, who on the day 
following his return to school after his happy holidays, was 
found crying his heart out, and, on being asked what was the 
matter, confessed, after some hesitation, that a favourite tune 
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which reminded him of his sister had suddenly come into his 
mind, and wakened up a whole host of home memories. The 
well-known fact of its being found necessary to forbid the 
“Ranz des Vaches” in an army in which were Swiss troops, 
is another evidence in the same direction. But the most 
memorable testimony on record to the depressing power of 
musical associations, is that of the Psalmist, where he speaks 
of the Israelites refusing to sing the Lord’s Song in a strange 
land at the bidding of their haughty conquerors, who, as the 
last act of contempt and cruelty, required of them “ melody 
in their heaviness.”* Dull ears, then, after all, like cold hearts, 
have their earthly compensations. 

Hence, many are disposed to refer the charms of music 
almost wholly to the power of association. It would occupy 
us too long to enter upon this question at any length. That 
association has much to do with the influence of music, we 
hold to be undeniable, from the instances just quoted. The 
effects of national airs, popular ballads, loyal or revolutionary 
hymns, and the like, are sufficient to show that the power of 
association in the hearer will often make up for the absence of 
musical excellence in the composition, and in some degree 
even for his own want of musical perceptions. That the 
power of association, however, does not form the full, nor any- 
thing like the full, explanation of the facts, is also evident, 
from the original distinctions between musical and unmusical 
people—distinctions which are not only independent of culti- 
vation, but antecedent to experience. The musical ear is 
sometimes developed to a wonderful extent, even from in- 
fancy. We have known the case of a child of three years old, 
who always made a wry face when he heard a cracked note in 
the chimes of a neighbouring church ; and of others who 
began, about the same age, to pick out simple tunes, by ear, 
on the pianoforte. Haydn, if we remember, is related to 
have foreshown his musical genius, when quite a child, by 
accompanying his little songs, in perfect time, with the poker 
on the bellows. Handel’s musical propensities exhibited 
themselves also when he was still a child, with all the irre- 
pressible force of a ‘‘ vocation.” His father did all in his 
power to check them: he would not allow the child to hear 
music, and kept every kind of instrument out of his reach ; 
but “he might as well,” says Mr. Scheelcher, “have told the 
river that it was not to flow.” The biographer adds :— 


The precautions taken to stifle the instincts of the child served only to 
fortify, by concentrating them. He found means to procure a clavicherd, 





* Psalm exxxvi. 
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or dumb spinet, and to conceal it in a garret, whither he went to play when 
all the household were asleep. This fact, incredible as it may appear, is 
positively affirmed by Mainwaring, and both Hawkins and Burney also 
attach credit to it. Although the clavichord was a sort of square box, which 
was placed on the table, we must at least suppose that either the nurse or 
mother of the child were his accomplices, and that he had acquired certain 
ideas upon the subject before music was forbidden him.—(Life of Handel, 
p. 4.) 

But most wonderful among the various phenomena of 
“ear,” is the inequality of its distribution. It runs in 
families—it distinguishes nations from one another; but it 
also “finds out its own” here and there with a most discri- 
minative partiality, and by a most arbitrary election. Nor 
does it ordinarily deal out its favour by halves: for the most 
part, it either absolutely chooses, or rigorously pretermits. A 
moderate love of music is, we suspect, less common than is 
supposed. We have been at some pains to watch those of 
our acquaintance who profess to like music very well, but to 
be no “ fanatics”? about it, and have come to the conclusion 
that a great deal of their sympathy is to be traced to courtesy, 
and the dislike of singularity ; some of it, perhaps, to a kind 
of amiable hypocrisy, which the lovers of music should be the 
last to visit with severity, since it implies an instinctive 
homage to the claims of their favourite art. We have, how- 
ever, known those whom no deference, whether to the opinion 
of the world, or to the prestige of the art, could restrain from 
avowing their dislike of music, with rather the ostentation of 
a boast, than the humility of a confession. We do not extend 
this criticism to a gentleman who once mistook the tuning of 
the instruments at a concert for the overture ; for that, surely, 
was a mistake which involved no fault of self-reliance. But 
we remember to have known, or, at least, to have heard 
of, three great Oxford scholars, whose reputation enabled them 
to take the line of independent thinkers. One of them was 
once in his life induced to go to a musical performance, and 
on being asked what he thought of it, replied, in characteristic 
grandiloquence of phrase, that the only impression which he 
had brought away from it was that of wonder at the “ mar- 
vellous coincidence of fiddlers’ arms.” Another was in the 
habit of protesting against the love of music as a mere piece 
of affectation. A third could find no higher praise for the 
concord of sweet sounds than that it was “ the least intolerable 
of noises ;”” though, in justice to the same distinguished per- 
son,* we are bound to add, that he once described Handel’s 
Hallelujah Chorus as conveying to his mind an unaccountable 


* The late Dr. Shuttleworth, Warden of New College, 
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idea of “ eternity ;” one of the highest compliments, perhaps, 
which was ever paid to the masterpiece of the great composer. 

It is a circumstance worthy of note, that two, at least, of 
the individuals to whom we have been alluding were remark- 
able for their skill in Latin composition, in verse as well as 
prose. We have known other cases where a musical ear has 
proved of singular use towards that species of literary exer- 
cise, SO as even to supply, in a measure, the place of perfect 
scholarship. There is also some subtle connection, it should 
seem, between a musical ear and a mathematical head. Even 
in our own limited sphere of observation, we have noticed 
three or four signal instances of this strange union.* We 
fancy that these relationships may severally be explained by 
the sensitiveness of the musical ear to rhythmical proprieties, 
and by the habit of mental accuracy which flows from the 
continual exercise of a faculty so exquisite in its perceptions of 
time and tune. 

But if there be something which touches upon the pro- 
vince of mystery in the phenomena of the sense to which 
music imparts its secrets, there is something even more won- 
derful in those of the art itself. The production of vast results 
from resources which bear no kind of proportion to them, 
either in numerical strength or in apparent capacity, is per- 
haps among the evidences of a mysterious agency, the most 
impressive to the imagination, because it approximates, at 
however immeasurable a distance, to the work of creation 
itself. Hence it is that we apply that term without a suspicion 
of irreverence, or a fear of exaggeration, to the manifold 
fruits of genius and the mighty productions of art. But, 
wonderful as is the contrast between the finished work of 
Phidias or Canova and the rude block of marble from which 
it was hewn ; and more wonderful still the derivation of all the 
marvels of pictorial skill from the few primitive colours which 
form their basis, the scanty alphabet of music is yet,and far more, 
disproportionate to the range and fertility of the language of 
which those seven rudimental notes comprise the elements. 
But here the thoughts of many a reader will instinctively turn 
to a passage in which this theme is treated with a power and 
a felicity which must deter any intruder from venturin§ on 
the same ground. 

“Let us,” says Dr. Newman, in his celebrated Sermon 
before the University of Oxford, on the Theory of Develop- 
ment, “let us take another instance of an outward and earthly 


* Two of them are in the case of men of known eminence: the late 
Padre de Vico, of the Society of Jesus, and Professor Donkin, of Oxford, 
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form, or economy, under which great wonders unknown seem 
to be typified: I mean musical sounds, as they are exhibited 
most perfectly in instrumental harmony. There are seven 
notes in the scale: make these fourteen; yet what a slender 
outfit for so vast an enterprise! What science brings so much 
out of so little? Out of what poor elements does some great 
master in it create his new world? Shall we say that all this 
exuberant inventiveness is a mere ingenuity or trick of art, 
like some game or fashion of the day, without reality, without 
meaning? We may do so; and then, perhaps, we shall also 
account the science of theology to be a matter of words; yet 
as there is a divinity in the theology of the Church which 
those who feel cannot communicate, so there is also in the 
wonderful creation of sublimity and beauty of which I am 
speaking. To many men the very names which the science 
employs are incomprehensible. To speak of an idea or a subject 
seems to be fanciful or trifling, and of the views which it opens 
upon us to be childish extravagance; yet, is it possible that 
that inexhaustible evolution and disposition of notes, so rich 
yet so simple, so intricate yet so regulated, so various yet so 
majestic, should be a mere sound, which is gone and perishes? 
Can it be that these mysterious stirrings of the heart, and 
keen emotions, and strange yearnings after we know not what, 
and awful impressions from we know not whence, should be 
wrought in us by what is unsubstantial, and comes and goes, 
and begins and ends in itself? It is not so, it cannot be. 
No; they have escaped from some higher sphere; they are 
the outpourings of eternal harmony in the medium of created 
sound ; they are echoes from our Home; they are the voice 
of angels, or the Magnificat of saints, or the living laws of 
Divine governance, or the Divine attributes; something are 
they besides themselves which we cannot compass, we cannot 
utter, though mortal man, and he perhaps not otherwise dis- 
tinguished above his fellows, has the gift of eliciting them.” * 

Not one of the least beautiful features in the mystery of 
music, is its power over the brute creation, as well as over the 
human race. The hooded snake of India becomes playful and 
tractable under the charm of its fascinations; the snowy flocks 
of IfMly, true descendants of the ancient heritage of Tityrus 
and Meliboeus, are swayed by the shepherd’s pipe with a 
strong yet gentle attraction ;+ the throbbings of pain and the 
ravings of delirium are quieted by the like soothing influ- 
ences; and the inspired records have assigned to music a still 





* Newman’s Oxford University Sermons. 
+ See Bombet’s Lives of Haydn and Mozart, p. 212. 
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more important function, and one which may not be without 
reference to some of its more ordinary effects, in attributing to 
it a share in the work of the exorcist. The passage, though 
sufficiently well known, is so remarkable, as to warrant us in 
giving it at full length :-— 

Whensoever the evil spirit from the Lord was upon Saul, David took his 
harp and played with his hand, and Saul was refreshed, and was better ; for 
the evil spirit departed from him.* 


After these few remarks on the subject of music in general, 
we pass to that of music in its religious relations. We wish 
it to be distinctly observed that this portion of our inquiry is 
historical only, and that we have no idea of making it bend to 
any particular theory on the question. 

First, then, of music as it entered into the Mosaic ritual. 
What was the precise character of that music, and what the 
form and nature of the various instruments employed in giving 
effect to it, it is of course, at this distance of time, very dif- 
ficult to pronounce. It is generally believed, however, that 
the Ecclesiastical Chant of the Catholic Church is founded 
upon Jewish traditions. Of the instruments mentioned in the 
Old Testament, we can only suppose that they represented 
those effects of percussion and inspiration which modern art 
has brought out in such wonderful perfection, in some very 
rude and inchoate shape; similar perhaps to that in which 
they are exhibited in some of the instruments still in use in 
Oriental countries. But our knowledge on the subject is 
necessarily very limited; for even in the last two or three 
centuries the progress of musical instrumentation has been so 
rapid as to make it difficult for us, not only to know the names 
which in our own musical vocabulary express the instruments 
which were in use in the days of our ancestors, but sometimes 
even to locate them in their proper genus. We believe, for 
instance, that the exact nature of the instrument which so 
attracted the fancy of M. Jourdain in Moliére’s “ Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme,” the marine trumpet, is still a question among 
musical archeologists ; and we were not a little surprised to 
find it ranked, we have no doubt correctly, in Mr. Schcelcher’s 
learned work, among stringed instruments.t If such uncer- 
tainty prevail in the case of musical instruments which were 
in common use less than two centuries ago, what prospect 





* 1 Kings, xvi. 23. 

+ The point of the wit in Moliére’s play evidently is, that his “ bourgeois 
gentilhomme” supposes the “marine trumpet” to be an instrument corre- 
sponding with its name, whereas it was, in fact, one of quite a different 
character ; just as if, in a parallel case, a person were to speak of a Jew’s 
harp as a stringed instrument. 
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have we of being able to assign a place, in the modern 
orchestra, to the “‘ organ,” the “sackbut,” the “ psaltery,” or 
even the “trumpet,” of the Old Testament? When we get 
among the “ cymbals,” and the “tympana,” or “timbrels,” 
we feel ourselves more at home, because we know that instru- 
ments of this simple construction have been in use from time 
immemorial among Oriental nations. 

The scriptural records of music as employed in the service 
of religion are prior to the settlement of the Israelites in the 
Holy Land, and to the establishment of their local worship. 
The oldest of those beautiful canticles which have been adopted 
by the Church from the ancient Dispensation, and gifted by her 
with her own sense, is that of Moses, composed in honour of the 
victezy of the Red Sea; and of this we read, in the Book of 
Exodus, that it was taken up by Miriam, or Mary, with her 
chorus of maidens, and chanted by them to the accompani- 
ment of the timbrel and the dance.* From this date to the 
time of David, the Scriptures do not contain, as far as we are 
aware, any distinct reference to music in its more religious 
use. King David may be regarded as the founder of ecclesias- 
tical song. We read that when the ark of God was solemnly 
translated from the house of Obededom to the tabernacle pre- 
pared for it in the city, the singers Heman, Asaph, and Etham 
went before it, “sounding with cymbals of brass,” while 
Zacharias and his company “sang mysteries upon psalteries,”’ 
and Mathathias, Eliphalu, and Macenias, and Obededom, and 
Jehiel, and Ozaziu “sang a song of victory for the ‘ octave’ 
upon harps.” ‘ And Chonenias, chief of the Levites, presided 
over the prophecy, to give out the tunes, for he was very skilful.” 
David himself took part in this solemn ceremonial “ clothed 
with a robe of fine linen, and all the Levites that carried the 
ark, and the singing men, and Chonenias the ruler of the pro- 
phecy among the singers ... . and all Israel brought the 
ark of the covenant of the Lord with joyful shouting and 
sounding, with the sound of the cornet, and with trumpets, 
and cymbals, and psalteries, and harps.” + It is impossible 
to read this description without seeing in it a type of a Catho- 
lic procession in honour of the Adorable Sacrament. David, 
with a long train of singers and musicians, in the “linen ephod,” 
singing mysteries, with one more skilful than the rest to 
‘preside over the prophecy,” and “give out the tunes,”—a 
kind of precentor,—all this must certainly have suggested the 
idea, and formed the model, of Catholic worship, with the 
omission, of course, of what was merely national, or legal, or 
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appropriate to the particular occasion. But it is not a little 
curious that even the most peculiar and exceptional feature in 
this ceremonial, David’s solemn dance before the ark (v. 29), 
should have found its counterpart in Catholic times. We 
refer, as we need scarcely say, to the measured and graceful 
movements which form one of the devotions in honour of the 
Blessed Sacrament in the Cathedral of Seville, during the 
Feast of Corpus Christi. Many a modern Michol has, no 
doubt, turned this practice into ridicule; but those who 
have witnessed it with proper dispositions are unanimous in 
testifying to its singular and most touching beauty. In the 
twenty-fifth chapter of the sacred book from which we have 
just extracted the account of the Procession of the Ark, will 
be found a catalogue of the musicians who were set apart to 
perform in succession the duties appertaining to this part of 
the legal worship, “to prophesy with harps, and with psal- 
teries, and with cymbals, according to their number serving in 
their appointed office.” The number of these courses (four 
and twenty), and of those who were to take part in them, suf- 
ficiently proves the importance attached to this part of the 
Divine worship. The choristers and other musicians formed, 
in fact, a distinct order in the ceremonial system of the 
ancient Jewish Church. When the ark was solemnly removed 
to the Temple, all the arrangements previously made by 
David were ratified by his son and successor; and, among the 
rest, those which related to religious music. ‘ Both the 
Levites and the singing men, that is, both they that were 
under Asaph, and they that were under Heman, and they that 
were under Idithun, with their sons, and their brethren, 
clothed with fine linen, sounded with cymbals, and psalteries, 
and harps, standing on the east side of the altar, and with 
them a hundred and twenty priests sounding with trumpets. 
So, when they all sounded together, both with trumpets and 
voice, and cymbals, and organs, and with divers kinds of 
musical instruments, and lifted up their voice on high, the 
sound was heard afar off; so that when they began to praise 
the Lord, and to say, ‘ Give glory to the Lord, for He is good, 
for His mercy endureth for ever,’ the house of God was filled 
with a cloud. Nor could the priests stand and minister by 
reason of the cloud. For the glory of the Lord had filled the 
house of God.”’* The next reference we shall give is impor- 
tant, because it shows that the Psalms of David supplied the 
materials of praise around which all these accessories of 
musical art were collected. ‘ And the priests stood in their 
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offices, and the Levites with the instruments of the music of 
the Lord” (the phrase is remarkable), ‘which King David 
made to praise the Lord; because His mercy endureth for ever, 
singing the hymns of David by their ministry ; and the priests 
sounded with trumpets before them, and all Israel stood.”* 

When Ezechias purified the Temple and restored religion, 
he confirmed the musical arrangements which were in use. 
‘* He set the Levites in the house of the Lord with cymbals, 
and psalteries, and harps, according to the regulation of David, 
the king, and of Gad the seer, and of Nathan the prophet ; 
for it was the commandment of the Lord by the hand of the pro- 
phets. And the Levites stood with the instruments of David, 
and the priests with trumpets. And Ezechias commanded 
that they should offer holocausts upon the altar; and when 
the holocausts were offered, they began to sing praises to the 
Lord, and to sound with trumpets, and divers instruments 
which David the king of Israel had prepared. And all the 
multitude adored, and the singers and the trumpeters were in 
their office till the holocaust was finished, and when the obla- 
tion was ended, the king, and all that were with him, bowed 
down and adored. And Ezechias and the princes commanded 
the Levites to praise the Lord with the words of David, and 
Asaph the seer: and they praised Him with great joy; and 
bowing the knee adored.”+ We might almost fancy that, 
mutatis mutandis, we were reading the account of the Conse- 
cration at a Papal High Mass in the Vatican basilica. 

The last quotation from the Old Testament shall be taken 
from the First Book of the Machabees. The description 
there given of the renewal and dedication of the Temple 
after its desecration by the army of Gorgias, is suggestive 
of the same class of analogies. ‘“ And they built up the holy 
places, and the things that were within the temple; and they 
sanctified the temple and the courts, and they made new holy 
vessels, and brought in the candlestick, and the altar of 
incense, and the table, into the temple. And they put incense 
upon the altar, and lighted up the lamps that were in the 
temple. And they set the loaves upon the table, and hung up 
the vails, and finished all the works that they had begun to 
make. And they rose before the morning in the five and 
twentieth day of the ninth month (which is the month of 
Casleu) in the hundred and forty-ninth year. And they 
offered sacrifice, according to the law, upon the new altar, 
of holocausts which they had made. According to the time, 
and according to the day wherein the heathen defiled it, in the 
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same was it dedicated anew with canticles, and harps, and 
lutes, and cymbals.”’* 

David has fully acknowledged the aid which he derived 
from music towards the celebration of the praises of God, by 
the honourable mention he has made of it in the Psalms. In 
that most beautiful one, in which the priest, who is about to 
celebrate Mass, exchanges with the people at the foot of the 
altar the mingled sentiments of awe, humility, and confi- 
dence, the harp is introduced as the symbol of Christian joy, 
by whose holy strains the heart which has been depressed 
by sorrow and contrition is to be relieved and reanimated : 
“To Thee I will confess on the harp, O God, my God; why 
art thou sorrowful, O my soul, and why dost thou trouble me? 
Hope in God, for I will confess to Him who is the salvation of 
my countenance, and my God.”+ The Psalmist’s harp was 
ever by his side, and no more significant token could be 
given of the desolation with which the Israelites were afflicted 
in their captivity, than that they hung up their harps on the 
willows which overshadowed the waters of Babylon.t Again, 
David invokes the various musical instruments which were used 
in the Temple worship to assist him in the praises of the Most 
High, and especially in that glorious psalm which comes at 
the end of the series, and which the Church never omits at 
her hour of praise, not even during the Triduo of her Lord’s 
death. “Praise the Lord with the sound of the trumpet ; 
praise Him with psaltery and harp: praise Him with timbrel and 
choir: praise Him with strings and organ: praise Him on 
high-sounding cymbals :$praise Him on cymbals of joy. Let 
every spirit praise the Lord.”§ We have never felt more 
impressively the force of those inspiriting words than in the 
Cathedral of Antwerp on the Sunday within the Feast of the 
Assumption, when the whole power of music is enlisted to 
welcome our Lord in the Most Holy Sacrament on His re- 
entrance under the portal of the church of His Blessed Mother, 
after scattering” His benedictions for two hours throughout the 
city, surrounded by every attribute of external honour, and 
accompanied by every expression of His people’s love. As 
the procession passes back into the cathedral, the deep and 
mellow notes of the chant which has accompanied its progress 
through the streets, are suddenly exchanged for a magnificent 
chorus of a hundred voices and instruments which strike up 
at the moment when the priest, bearing the Adorable in his 
hands, appears at the door. 


* 1 Mach. iv. 48—54, t Psalm xiii. 5. 
Psalm cxxxvi. 1, 2. § Psalm cl. 1, et seq. 
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The notices of music, as an element of Divine worship, 
which are contained in the history of the New Testament are, 
as we need hardly say, extremely scanty. We are told, 
indeed, that our Blessed Lord, after the Last Supper, sang a 
hymn with His Apostles, in honour, no doubt, of the’ Most 
Holy Eucharist.* The hymns which S. Paul and §. Silas are 
supposed to have chanted during their imprisonment at 
Philippi,t were probably such as were in use for the purposes 
of worship. But the “psalms, hymns, and spiritual can- 
ticles ’t{ which S. Paul enjoins to be used by Christians, com- 
prehend all the various kinds of music which are now 
actually employed in the Catholic worship. “ Psalms” and 
“hymns,” which in the loose language of the day are often 
confounded, evidently refer to the two divisions of psalmody, 
the antiphonal and the choral; while, under the term 
spiritual canticles’”? may be comprehended an indefinite 
variety of musical pieces. Nor is there anything in the 
phraseology of the well-known passage in which these words 
occur, which makes it necessary that §. Paul should be 
supposed to refer to private or social singing alone; since 
the same argument would go to limit in a similar way the 
precept, “Confess your sins one to another,” which is 
generally quoted as a testimony to the practice of sacramental 
confession. §. Thomas will not allow any conclusions 
unfriendly to the public music of the Church to be founded 
on the expression “ making melody in your hearts.”§ It is 
no wonder that the Presbyterians, and other sects who admit 
no traditional illustrations of the bare letter of Holy Scrip- 
ture, should have carried their notions on the subject of 
church music to an extreme of rigorous simplicity ; protesting 
with fanatical frenzy against any deviation from the barest 
psalm-singing, and looking even upon the organ as a remnant 
of Babylon. There is nothing new under the sun; and to 
read S. Thomas on the passage in the Ephesians, one might 
fancy that he had some sour-faced Covenanter in his eye. 

But the argument drawn from the silence of the historical 
and epistolary portions of the New Testament on the subject 
of church music is one of that kind which “ proves too much.” 
The whole ceremonial system of the Church would fall to pieces 
under it ; for the authority which that system derives from the 
letter of the New Testament is precisely of the same indirect 
and suggestive character with that by which the musical 
arrangements of the Church are inclusively supported. Nor 
should this absence of direct and prescriptive instruction on 


* §. Matt. xxvi. 30. + Acts xvi. 25. 
t Eph. vy, 19. § S. Thomas, ii, 2, s, 91. 
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the topics of external religion excite the slightest surprise on 
the part of those who remember that, during the period covered 
by the Gospel history, the ceremonial precepts of the law were in 
full operation, and that they formed the rule of worship to our 
Lord and His Apostles ; while in the times to which the Apos- 
tolical Epistles relate, the Church, as a missionary institution, 
had to win its way in the world with the least possible unne- 
cessary provocation of prejudice, or exposure to misunder- 
standing. It was not until she had worked herself clear of 
the suspicion of a desire to fraternize either with Jewish 
formalism or Gentile superstition, that she could feel herself 
at liberty to form her own ceremonial rule without incon- 
venient restraint; and when she did so, the arrangements 
made, under the immediate direction of God Himself in the 
elder Dispensation, would naturally furnish, as they actually 
did, the type and precedent of those which were to take their 
place. Hence, the ceremonial of the ancient Jewish Church is 
renewed in the Christian, not merely as to its general purpose, 
but even in its details: the altar, the vestments, the incense, 
the candlesticks, and, among the rest, the music; not servilely 
indeed, nor in respect of what was merely local or accommodated 
to circumstances, but with such modifications as befitted the 
spiritual character of the nascent religion. The same glorious 
psalms were still sung, and probably, as learned authors tell 
us, to a chant of which that in previous use supplied at least 
the basis. The same ideal of worship, as a magnificent tribute 
of honour to the Most High, was still maintained ; but it is 
certain that the use of the instruments mentioned in the Old 
Testament, and indeed of any instruments at all, was for a 
very long time disapproved by the fathers of the Christian 
Church, as Bingham, the learned Protestant ecclesiastical 
antiquary, has abundantly proved.* Indeed, the Puritans 
might have found in the Fathers, as well as in the New Testa- 
ment, much of which they might have availed themselves in 
their stout defence of the simplest vocal music against every 
species of ornamental variety or instrumental accompaniment ; 
but we suppose that their hatred of “ tradition” was greater, 
if possible, even than- their hatred of the organ; and that 
they declined to support themselves in their opposition to 
music by an authority which was so perilous to their preten- 
sions. We know, both from Christian and heathen sources, 
that hymns formed part of the primitive worship.t The 





* B. viii. c. 7, s. 14. ; 

+ Pliny’s Epistle to Trajan, and other testimonies, are referred to in an 
able article on Ecclesiastical Music in the first number of the original 
series of the Dustin REvIEw. 
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antiphonal psalmody is believed to have come from the East 
to the West, where 8S. Austin found it at Milan in the time of 
S. Ambrose. S. Austin, as is well known, speaks ambi- 
guously in his Confessions on the subject of the music 
which he heard in the churches of Milan ; at one time praising 
its devotional beauty, at another fearing its seductive charms 
(Conf. ix. 7,and x. 33), The precise form of the chant taught 
by 8. Gregory the Great in his school of choristers, and its 
characteristic differences from the Ambrosian, are questions 
which do not enter into so popular and unscientific an essay 
as the present. Writers on the subject seem to consider that 
what is now called the Plain Chant has suffered many corrup- 
tions in its descent through the middleages. §, Thomas, who 
treats of most things, treats of Church music among the rest, 
and the following is an abstract of his remarks. He refers to 
the chants introduced by 8S. Ambrose, and argues, that the 
object of Church music is to elevate weak minds by the 
pleasure of the ear to sentiments of devotion: “ut per 
oblectamenta aurium infirmior animus in affectum pietatis 
assurgat.” * He answers the objection drawn from 8. Jerome, 
according to whom “ adolescentuli’”? employed in the choir 
should not use “ medicamenta,” like stage-players, to improve 
their voices, “in order that a style of singing more suited to 
the theatre might be introduced into the Church.” 8. Jerome, 
he says, is not to be understood as objecting to the principle, 
but to the mode. To the objection (the fifth in the order of 
those which he notices), that what is sung can be less under- 
stood than what is pronounced without singing, he answers 
from §. Austin, that so as the end of singing, that is, the 
praise of God, be kept habitually in view, the understanding 
of the particular words by means of which this end is attained 
is of less importance. The latter remark is much to be 
observed, because it determines this question for hearers as 
well as singers. §S. Thomas also meets the defence of instru- 
mental music, founded upon its use in the Jewish worship, by 
saying that it was allowed “ propter duritiem cordis.” This 
is, of course, a matter of ecclesiastical discipline, upon which 
we shall hereafter see that the sense of the Church has varied 
at different times. The introduction of ‘ counterpoint” by 
Guido Aretino, in the eleventh century, is a distinct and memo- 
rable epoch in the history of music. 

It is well known that, at the time of the Council of Trent, 
great abuses prevailed in the music of the Church; but we 
scarcely think that the nature and extent of these abuses is 


* §, Thomas, ii, 2, s, 91. 
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sufficiently known. Nothing of which we have now to com- 
plain in this way at all comes up to the evils of three centuries 
ago. More than one hundred masses were in use which were 
adapted to the tune of a common ballad ;* and the sacred 
words were transposed, slurred over, and interpolated with 
the utmost licence. Du Cange, under the word “farsa,” gives 
some curious instances of the practice of “ stuffing” portions 
of the Mass with unauthorized and often irrelevant matter; a 
practice which had not dicd out in France as late as 1729. 
Baini, in his Life of Palestrina, has much to the same effect. 
Under these circumstances, it would have been no wonder if 
the divines of Trent had made some stringent rules upon 
the subject of music, But, through the influence especially 
of the Spanish bishops, moderate views prevailed, and 
the Council contented itself with forbidding, among other 
violations of propriety in Divine worship, all “wanton and 
impure ” music, whether on the organ or in the choir.t The 
story told by Burney, and repeated by many of his successors, 
of this decision having been brought about by Palestrina’s 
celebrated “‘ Missa Paps Marcelli,” and of that mass having 
been composed during the lifetime of the pontiff whose name 
it bears, is inaccurate, as has been abundantly proved from 
reference to authentic sources by Baini and by the learned 
editor of the “ Analecta Juris Pontificii,” in the volume for the 
year 1860. Pope Marcellus II., who reigned only twenty-one 
days, had been dead ten years when the mass in question was 
composed; and the decision of the Council of Trent was 
arrived at independently both of the mass and the composer, 
who was a very young man at the time. It is true, however, 
that both Palestrina and the mass in question had much to do 
with the reform of church music at a later period. The 
Tridentine decrees, while defining the principles of church 
music, left it to the executive to devise the mode of carrying 
them into effect. Attention was particularly directed to the 
distinct articulation of the sacred words. After the decrees 
had been confirmed at Rome, two eminent dignitaries of the 
Church were deputed to take measures towards the improve- 
ment of ecclesiastical music. One of them was Cardinal 





* Called “The Armed Man.” See Lives of Haydn and Mozart. 

+ Memorie di G. P. da Palestrina, vol. i. pp. 94, et seg. Baini gives some 
curious specimens of these abuses, Different parts of the Mass were confused 
together, and sometimes new words introduced. The music was taken from 
vulgar and profane airs. The former of these abuses is not without a parallel 
in our own day. In a mass of the celebrated composer, Gounon, the 
“Domine, non sum dignus” is introduced in the “ Agnus Dei,” 

t Sess, xxii, 
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Vitellozzi, the other no less a person than the illustrious 
S. Charles Borromeo. Palestrina, who was then director of 
the choir at S. Mary Major’s, was sent for to assist in the 
work. The result was that he wrote three masses. The first, 
which (according to his usual practice of giving religious titles 
to his works) he styled “ Illumina Domine,” gave great satis- 
faction to the umpires ; still they asked the composer to try 
his hand again. He accordingly produced a second mass, to 
which no special name is attached, but it is distinguished from 
the others by the insertion of the date (19 Junii, 1565) after 
the “Q” in the words “ Qui cum Patre”’ in the “ Credo.” The 
judges still thought that the composer had not achieved his 
chef d’ceuvre; and asked him to try once more. Palestrina 
accordingly set to work, and in a short time had completed 
the third essay, which was pronounced a signal success. The 
composer’s only difficulty was to find a suitable name for it. 
Philip II. of Spain, to whose good offices Palestrina had 
already commended himself, was anxious that a composition 
of such distinguished merit should be dedicated to himself. 
But Palestrina felt that his Roman patrons had a prior claim 
upon him, while yet he was unwilling to do anything which 
might seem discourteous to his royal benefactor. He therefore 
adopted a middle course; declining, on the one hand, to dedi- 
cate the mass either to the reigning pontiff or to the foreign 
prince, but giving it a title which at once expressed his loyalty 
to the Holy See and his gratitude to Pope Marcellus II., who, 
many years before, had patronized him when he was a 
member, though not yet a prominent one, of the Papal choir. 
The mass, accordingly, received the name of “ Missa Paps 
Marcelli,” and is the celebrated work known by that title. 
Palestrina thus became the founder of an original school of 
music in which the highest perfection of the art of vocal har- 
mony is secured, without any departure from gravity and 
simplicity. He has been followed by many disciples of great 
excellence, both in England and elsewhere. Much of the 
Protestant cathedral music is conceived upon his idea, and it 
is also carried out with the greatest effect in some of our most 
approved glees and madrigals. But it is, of course, in the 
Pope’s choir at Rome, where it has always reigned with 
undisputed ascendency, that its fame has been most thoroughly 
established. The extreme difficulty of its perfect execution 
has prevented its more general adoption in choirs where the 
same combination of vocal powers with artistic skill is impos- 
sible. In England, the music of Palestrina was comparatively 
unknown till Mr. Burns, among his many valuable services 
in every province of Catholic art, became the means of intro- 
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ducing it to our countrymen, and thus making them acquainted 
with some of those treasures of Roman music which our 
Cardinal Archbishop has so highly extolled in his Lectures on 
Holy Week, and which his Eminence is known to appreciate 
with so discriminative and cultivated a taste. Palestrina’s 
masses are now performed in several of the London churches, 
especially during the seasons of Advent and Lent, though 
they have not yet obtained that hold upon the public to which 
their merit entitles them. 

The idea of bringing music to bear with what we may call 
pictorial effect upon the sense of the sacred words, does not 
appear to have found any representation in the Church till the 
last century. Haydn and Mozart have the credit of introducing 
this idea into the music of the Mass, but they were not the first 
among German composers to give it effect in the treatment of 
a religious subject. Handel, it is true, was never led to employ 
his transcendent powers upon the words of the Mass, but his 
principal oratorios furnish abundant instances of this illustrative 
style of music. Indeed, he has in some places carried the 
principle to an extreme length; as, in his description of the 
plagues in “ Israel in Egypt,” and almost to a faulty excess in 
the chorus “ All we like sheep,” in the “ Messiah.” But his 
great works are replete with it. Among its best known 
specimens may be mentioned the recitative and air in the 
“ Messiah,” “‘ For behold darkness ;” the Pastoral Symphony ; 
the air “ He shall feed His flock ;” the description (in which, 
however, we always seem to feel the want of a Catholic spirit) 
of the Passion, in the same oratorio, and one and all of its 
magnificent choruses. Similar instances will readily suggest 
themselves from the other great works of the same master. 
Pergolesi, who flourished about the same time with Handel, 
furnishes a specimen of it in the “ Et in terra pax,” of his 
well-known “ Gloria in excelsis,’? to which we trace a resem- 
blance (we do not like to call it plagiarism) in Handel’s illus- 
tration of the same words in the chorus of “ Glory to God,” in 
the “‘ Messiah.”’ 

But the credit of applying the powers of musical illustration 
to the treasures of Catholic ritual theology, certainly belongs, 
primarily, to the German school, of which Haydn and Mozart 
were the founders. When we call to mind such pieces as the 
“ Dies ira” and “ Benedictus” of Mozart’s “‘ Requiem,” the 
“ Agnus Dei” of his 1st Mass, the “Cum Sancto Spiritu” 
of the 12th, or the opening of the “Credo” in Beethoven’s 
Mass in C, the reader will not require any further explanation 
of our meaning. The last-mentioned piece has always appeared 
to us, speaking in our individual capacity, as the sublimest 
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illustration of the doctrine of the Trinity which art has ever 
achieved ; for, indeed, music is the only art which can illus- 
trate that mystery. The transition from the high notes to 
the low in the recitation of the formule “ Deum de Deo,” 
“ Lumen de Lumine ;” the repetition which follows of the words 
* Deum verum,” and the almost conversational tone in which 
the equivalent attributes of the Second Person “ Genitum,” 
“non factum,”’ are pronounced, always carry us up in ima- 
gination to the court of heaven, where we seem to hear the 
semi-choirs of angels holding a sort of melodious colloquy upon 
the glories of the Most Blessed Trinity, enunciating, one after 
another, the prerogatives of the Eternal Son, and at length 
uniting in a burst of praise on reaching their climax, in the 
words “ Consubstantialem Patri.”’ The iteration of “ omnia,” 
in the ascription to the Son of the work of creation, strikes 
us as eminently grand, and we mention this circumstance the 
rather, because it is sometimes said that repetitions of the 
sacred words are simply unmeaning. Now, we are fully pre- 
pared to expect that some readers will be disposed to treat all 
this as the height of musical fanaticism, and we have already, 
in a former part of the article, expressed our fear of exposing 
ourselves to some such charge. Yet we still think it worthy 
of consideration, whether, even granting that such associations 
are fanciful and idiosyncratic, they be not, at the same time, 
worthy of a respectful treatment; and whether something, 
nay a good deal, might not be said in defence of that peculiar 
style of music which especially favours them. 

The extensive introduction of this illustrative style of 
church music, raised the question, apparently for the first 
time, of employing instruments to aid the voice in giving 
expression to the sublime sentiments of the Mass, and other 
portions of Divine worship. Even in the music which is 
performed at Rome on the most solemn occasions, and at 
masses celebrated by the Supreme Pontiff, an exception has 
long been made to the rigorous exclusion of instruments 
from the Papal choir, into which not even the organ is 
admitted. This exception is found in an instrumental piece 
which is executed during the Elevation. Owing to the vast 
size of §. Peter’s, this piece is commonly supposed to be 
performed by two or three instruments of precisely the same 
class. But this is a mistake. The instruments employed (we 
have a list of them before us) are various, and form, in fact, 
a complete wind band.* The music which they play, a copy 
of which has also, as a great favour, been furnished to us, 





* They are as follows: three trumpets, two horns, three trombones, and 
ophicleide, 
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does not consist of a few bars only, but is a brilliant march, 
which, judging from its appearance, would extend considerably 
beyond the Elevation, did not that most solemn portion of the 
Mass occupy, at a Papal function, a greater space of time than 
at ordinary celebrations. 

This practice, however, although sufficient to contravene 
the superstitious horror of instruments in a church, which led 
the Presbyterians to rail against the organ as a device of 
Satan, can scarcely be said to form, in itself, a justification of 
their use in church music against the strong opinion of the 
Fathers, and the apparent practice of the Church for a con- 
siderable period of its history. However, the patristic testi- 
mony against them is somewhat impaired by considering the 
rude state of the art of instrumental music up to a comparatively 
recent period. It must be remembered, also, that the theory 
of church music which some of the Fathers and earlier 
divines undoubtedly favour, involves the exclusion of the 
organ, as much as that of the violin. Hence, that theory has 
really no counterpart in the Church except in the Papal choir ; 
and in the laudable custom (amounting, in the case of the 
Triduo in Holy Week, to an ecclesiastical order) of confining 
the music of the Mass and Office in penitential seasons to the 
voice alone. For the vindication of the use of organs and 
other instruments as an accompaniment to the several musical 
portions of the Mass itself, we must have recourse to some- 
thing more explicit and authoritative than argument or indirect 
sanction. We must look, not merely to local usage, even 
when allowed at least by the tacit consent of authority, but to 
the edicts on the subject of church music which have pro- 
ceeded directly from the Holy See itself; whether intended 
. for its regulation within the precincts of the Eternal City, or 
over a wider sphere of Papal jurisdiction. We must look, in 
short, to the encyclicals of popes and the edicts of their vicars, 
and if these should be found explicitly to condemn the use 
of instruments in churches, we must at once abandon all 
theories on the subject, and acquiesce, without hesitation, in 
the decisions of the supreme authority. On the other hand, 
should these documents have ever contained an express per- 
mission of instruments in church music, without a subsequent 
revocation—and, much more, of course, should they have 
reiterated such permission up to the present time—in that 
case the opinions of the ancients, however venerable in their 
individual weight, must be suffered to receive their inter- 
pretation, or must be overruled as to their tenour, by the 
voice of the living Church. The “ Analecta” of Pontifical 
Law, of which we have named some of the annual volumes at 
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the head of this article, will enable the reader to form a correct 
judgment both as to the kind of music which is permitted by 
the Holy See, and as to the mode of giving effect to it. He 
will find, on the one hand, that the language of the Holy See 
is rigorously opposed to all profane abuses in church music, 
but that, on the other, it is eminently tolerant of different 
styles, provided that they tend to elevate the devotion of the 
hearers ; and shows that consideration towards local customs 
and popular preferences, which is so peculiarly characteristic of 
every wise and large-minded administration. What these 
decrees say upon the particular subject of instruments in 
church music will appear from the sequel. 

The first order on the. whole subject which appears to 
have issued from the Holy See subsequently to the Council 
of Trent, was put forth somewhat less than a century after 
that Council. In 1657, Pope Alexander VII. published 
an order on church music, suggested, probably, by some 
neglect of the Tridentine decree which had grown up in 
the interval. This order merely reinforces the decree of 
the Council. In 1665 it was repeated by the same pon- 
tiff. About thirty years later, Pope Innocent XII. renewed 
the order of Pope Alexander, and added a warning against 
the imitation of theatrical practices in the church. But the 
most complete and important decisions of the Holy See on 
church music were made in the reign of the illustrious Pope 
Benedict XIV. In his great work on the Diocesan Synod, 
that pontiff enters at considerable length into two questions 
which called for an authoritative settlement. The one related 
to the Gregorian Chant, which some persons then desired to 
bring into exclusive use. Upon this question Pope Bene- 
dict XIV. writes as follows :— 

After observing that it is the duty of bishops to conciliate 
the popular feeling to the utmost in matters indifferent, he 
proceeds *:—‘ Certain bishops, in their zeal for ecclesiastical 
discipline, proposed [at the Council of Trent] to exclude from 
churches every kind of vocal music except the Gregorian 
Chant. But since, as others rightly observed, the introduc- 
tion of any such novelty as this would have opened the door to 
complaints and troubles without number, it was finally resolved 





* A quibusdam episcopis, ecclesiastice disciplinz studiosis, propositum fuerat, 
ut cantus musicus ab ecclesiis omnino tolleretur, nec nisi Gregorianus canendi 
modus in ipsis retineretur ; cum tamen alii recte animadvertissent per hajus- 
modi novitatem innumeris querelis atque perturbationibus aditum apertun 
iri, hoc denique consilium captum fuit, non ut musici cantus in ecclesiis 
prohiberentur, sed ut certis propositis regulis ad pietatis et gravitatis normam 
reformarentur.—({De Syn. Dicec., lib, xi. ¢, 8.) 
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not to prohibit the use of vocal music in churches, but to 
subject it to certain regulations, with a view to its reforma- 
tion, on the principles of gravity and devotion.” 

The second question which Benedict XIV. discusses, is that 
of the lawfulness of instruments in church music. This 
question he treats both in his work on the Diocesan Synod, 
and in an Encyclical to the Bishops of the Pontifical States, 
to which he there refers. We shall give the passages at full 
length. The following is from the former work :— 

“There is another question which was investigated a few 
years ago relating to the use of the organ and other instru- 
ments, which, as we have intimated in our fore-mentioned 
epistle, some persons, actuated by a most commendable zeal, 
declared ought to be banished from the church. Their opinion 
is certainly consonant with the practice of our Pontifical chapel, 
of the metropolitan church of Lyons, and of other churches in 
which their use has never been received. But since other 
persons contended, with no less earnestness, for the retention 
of the organ ‘and other instruments in the music of churches, 
and it was plain enough that the abolition of their use would 
be a matter of no small difficulty in the case of those churches 
in which they had already been introduced, we have judged it 
better to adopt a middle course, neither allowing all kinds of 
musical instruments in churches, nor, on the other hand, 
forbidding all; but, while retaining the organ and other 
instruments, to exclude from church choirs those only which 
seemed better suited to theatrical entertainments than to 
sacred places and functions; as in the same our Epistle has 
been more directly set forth by us.” * 

Thus far the Diocesan Synod. We will now turn to the 
Epistle to which the Pope refers in that work, which will be 
found in the second volume of the “ Bullarium.” The Pope 
says [on the subject of musical instruments in churches] :— 

“We have been at pains to consult men of prudence, and 





* Altera est que paucis abhinc annis examinata est questio de usu 
organi, aliorunque instrumentorum musicorum, que scilicet ab aliquibus, 
optimo zelo ductis, ut in predicta Nostra Epistola innuimus, ab ecclesiis 
removenda esse dicebantur; in quo quidem Pontificii Sacelli Nostri, ac 
Metropolitane Lugdunensis Ecclesie, aliarumque ecclesiarum, in quibus 
eorum usus nunquam receptus fuit, exempla ipsis favebant. Sed, cum alii 
pro organo aliisque instrumentis in ecclesiarum musica retinendis, pari studio 
certarent, et satis appareret quam difficile futurum esset eorum usum tollere 
ab iis ecclesiis in quibus jampridem invectus erat, satius visum est mediam 
viam tenere ; nec omnia scilicet musica instrumenta in ecclesiis permittere, 
nec omnia prohibere ; sed, organo, aliisque instrumentis retentis, ea dun- 
taxat ab ecclesiarum choris eliminare que theatralibus ludis potius, quam 
sacris locis et actionibus, convenire visa sunt, ut in eadem epistola Nostra 
distinctius declaratum per nos fuit.—(De Syn. Dicec., lib. xi, ¢. 8, 8. 5.) 
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eminent masters of the musical art, and their opinion bears 
us out in recommending your Fraternity, if the use of instru- 
ments has been introduced into your church, to permit no 
others than the organ and those which follow; namely, the 
double bass,* the violoncello,t the bassoon,t violins,§ and 
violas ;|| for these instruments serve to strengthen and sustain 
the voices of the singers. But you will forbid drums,{ 
cymbals, hunting-horns,** trumpets, hautboys, ++ flageo- 
lets,t{ harpsichords,§§ mandolins,|||| and the like, which 
produce the effect of theatrical music.4/{ 

In a passage of the same Encyclical which immediately 
follows that to which we have just referred, Benedict XIV. 
permits the use of instrumental symphonies on the organ in 
the Mass and at Vespers; and refers to Suarez (1. iv. c. 18, 
n. 17): “ Unde etiam intelligitur,” he adds, “non esse per se 
damnabilem usum intermiscendi in Divinis Officiis sonum 
organorum sine ullo cantu, solum cum suavitate musica in- 
strumentorum, ut fit interdum in Missa solemni, vel in Horis 
Canonicis inter Psalmos, quia tunc-ille sonus non est pars 
Officii, et fit ad solemnitatem ipsus Officii, et ad levandos animos 
fidelium.”” The same Encyclical contains many most valuable 
directions for the reverent and orderly conduct of the musical 
department of Divine worship. 

The latest opinion of the Holy See on the subject of church 
music will be found in the Kdict of the present Cardinal 





* Tetrachordon majus. t Tetrachordon minus. { Monaulon pneuma- 
ticon. § Fidiculas. || Lyras tetrachordes. “ Tympana. ** Cornua 
venatoria. tt Tibias decumanas. {{ Fistulas parvas. §§ Psalteria sym- 
phonica. |||] Cheles (%.¢. testudines). 

TT De Cultu Divino.—(Bullar. vol. ii.) We have entirely followed the 
French editor and Baini in the translation of the Latin names of these various 
instruments, with the single exception of the “ psalterium symphonicum,” 
which we venture to think was rather a harpsichord, or “ spinet,” an instrument 
then in use, than a harp (cithara). We found our criticism upon the epithet 
“symphonicum ;” for there is little doubt that the simple “ psaltery” was a 
kind of harp. It is not easy to discover the principle on which the Pope’s 
distinction between permitted and forbidden instruments proceeds. It is 
not that of wind and stringed ; for one wind instrument besides the organ is 
permitted, and more than one stringed instrument excluded. We are inclined 
to think that stringed instruments played with a bow are preferred by the 
Pope to those struck with the plectrum, or fingers, as emitting a graver, 
because more prolonged note; and that the wind instruments excluded are 
either boisterous, like the hunting-horn, or frivolous, like the flageolet. It 
is evident that he would consider inappropriate to a church those which, like 
the mandolin or guitar, were commonly used for the accompaniment of love- 
songs. The cornu venatorium is pronounced by musicians to be exactly the 
same with the instrument now known as the French horn. Our editor has 
not translated “ barbiton,” unless he includes it among his basses ; perhaps 
it was a large lute—the “ théorbe” of Moliére. 
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Vicar, published some years ago, and since renewed. On 
styles of music he lays down no rule, but prefers that of the 
Papal chapel. He provides that the leave of the Ordinary 
shall be obtained for the use of instruments in churches, but 
with this proviso, allows them, with the exception only of 
noisy instruments of percussion, such as large drums (caisses) 
and cymbals. 

From these various decisions and acts of the supreme 
authority the following general rules may be deduced. 
(1) That “ music,” properly so called, may be admitted as 
well as Plain Chant. (2) That the music of the church is to 
possess a certain gravity, and to minister to devotion. (3) That 
instrumental music may be allowed under certain restrictions. 
The spirit of all these provisions is wise and tolerant. Abuses 
are guarded against, but bishops are recommended to avoid 
all needless opposition to established usage and popular 
predilections. 

We will now reply to some objections made to modern 
music by certain of the speakers at the recent Malines Con- 
gress.* It was said, or implied (1) that modern music 
involves the omission or mutilation of portions of the Mass, 
e.g., the Introit or Offertorium. Such defects, we are aware, 
exist in some places ; but there is no well-regulated choir in 
which these parts of the Mass are not given entire, the 
omissions of composers being supplied from the resources of 
Plain Chant. It was said (2) that parts of the Gloria or 
Credo are often omitted, to the injury even of doctrine. But 
this objection relates, not to “expressive” masses in the 
abstract, but only to certain passages, which must either 
be altered, or the music, of course, cannot be used. We 
may refer to Dr. Crookall’s edition of Schmid’s Masses, 
named at the head of this article, as evidence of the care 
bestowed by one who is both a strict rubrician and an able 
composer, in supplying such omissions. (3) It was objected 
to modern music of the German school, that it contains a 
frequent repetition of the words. We do not attach im- 
portance to this objection ; but, at any rate, it applies even to 
the Masses of Palestrina. In that named “ Atterna Christi 
munera,” for instance, the words of the alto part in the Bene- 
dictus read thus :—‘ Benedictus qui venit” (repeated) “qui 





* We may here correct an inadvertency in an article which appeared in 
our October number with regard to one of the decisions of the Malines Con- 
gress, on the question of ecclesiastical music. It is true that the opinion of 
the Congress was adverse to the music of the school of Mozart and Haydn ; 
but its only recorded decision on the subject of “ Plain Chant” was against 
the exclusive use of that style—(See the T'ablet of Sept. 5, 1863.) 
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venit” (repeated) “in nomine Domini” (repeated thrice). 
In the Agnus Dei, the same part repeats those words thrice ; 
qui tollis,” also thrice; and “ miserere nobis,” twice. 
Several repetitions occur in the same piece.* Moreover, 
although Plain Chant does not repeat words, it repeats notes, 
which is more unmeaning. A memorable instance of this 
repetition is found in the “ Hec dies,’”’ which is prolonged to 
an extraordinary length, in order to give the effect of festal 


Our historical survey, necessarily brief as it is, has thus 
brought out two clear and distinct ideas of music in its reli- 
gious uses; both of them, as we contend, praiseworthy and 
pious. In its original and most simple form, music is a 
solemn and elevated medium of the sacred words ; rising in 

andeur, and spreading out into variety, from the mere 
rhythmical tone in which the public portions of the Mass are 
recited by the celebrant or his ministers, to the rich modu- 
lations of the antiphonal chant, or the melodious expression of 
the hymn. The Church, in the solemn recitation of her most 
important offices, leaves as little as possible to the accident of 
individual caprice. Those who have ever been conversant 
with a religious system in which every clergyman is allowed 
to read the appointed service as he may please, will know how 
to appreciate the wisdom of such a provision. Protestant 
clergymen are apt to run into extremes, from having no rule 
of recitation to guide them. Half of them labour to read 
“impressively,” while the other half mumble or mince the 
words, as feeling their total incapacity to do them justice. 
The solemn and sustained intonation prescribed by the Church 
is the best of all possible safeguards against these errors. 
It will not, of course, supply a remedy to natural defects of 
voice and ear; but, after full allowance for such obstacles to 
its success as are inevitable, it undoubtedly secures such an 
utterance of the sacred words as at once relieves the individual 
who pronounces them from the painful sense of personal 
responsibility, and provides, on the whole, for the edification 
of the hearers. What is called “ Plain Chant” is, after all, 
nothing more than the fuller development of the same idea. 
The choir, according to the most ancient Catholic method, 





* The music being intended not merely to convey the words, but to assist 
meditation on them, such repetitions enable the mind to extract their sweet- 
ness. It suffices, however, for our purpose that repetitions are not disallowed 
even in the severer styles of (figured) church music. They are, we conceive, 


positively objectionable, only where they are simply unmeaning and 
absurd. 
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constitutes a body of assistants to the celebrating or officiating 
priest. To those portions of the Mass which are appointed to 
be said aloud (such as the Introit, Gradual, Offertorium, and 
Communio), it imparts what we may call public effect, by a 
solemn and united enunciation. To those which are invita- 
tory, like the “ Dominus vobiscum,” or the short sentences in 
the Preface, it furnishes the responses; while in those which 
are eucharistic (like the Gloria and Credo), it takes up the 
strain which the celebrant announces. The same precisely 
is the use of a choir in the solemn recitation of the Divine 
Office. At Lauds and Vespers, for instance, it responds to 
the versicle, and continues the antiphons and hymn, when 
(according to the prescribed method) their initial words have 
been intoned by the “ hebdomadarius.” Thus we see that 
recitation, more or less varied in form, but always the same 
in principle, is the idea of religious music in its original and 
simplest character. 

And a very sublime and majestic idea it is; and, we must 
add, most wonderfully and beautifully carried out in what is 
called “ Plain Chant.” Far from thinking that the merits of 
the “ecclesiastical song” are overrated by its admirers, we 
are inclined to maintain rather that but scanty justice is done 
them. This, at least, we must say on the subject of Plain Chant, 
that of all styles it is that with which we could least afford 
to dispense. Indeed, the apprehension of any such event may 
be at once and for ever dissipated ; for Plain Chant may be 
called an “ inseparable accident ” of the Church. 

The outcry of which Plain Chant is not rarely the object, 
proceeds upon a complete oversight of its real character. 
People form their notion of it upon the few masses which are 
conducted upon its principles, but which constitute only a 
small, and, on the whole, not the most valuable portion of its 
treasures. Even the masses, too, are apt to be judged by a 
rule which is wholly inapplicable to them. It is urged that 
they are deficient in the power of illustrating their subject ; a 
quality to which, if our theory be correct, Plain Chant does 
not pretend. But our objectors forget the admitted beauty 
and excellence of the contributions which Plain Chant has 
bequeathed to the Church ; bequeathed, we say, because it is 
a benefaction of ages gone by, whose works are as incapable 
of imitation, as their history of renewal. They forget the several 
exquisite Prefaces of the Mass; the thrilling music of Holy 
Week; Passion, Lamentations, Improperia, and “ Exultet ;” 
the Sequences, the ‘Te Deum,” the Antiphons of the Blessed 
Virgin for the different seasons, the “ Ite Missa est,” especially 
for the Feasts of the Blessed Virgin; the many beautiful 
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hymns which adorn the Divine Office: ‘Veni Creator,” “ Pange 
Lingua,” “Lucis Creator,” “Jesu Redemptor,” ‘ Vexilla 
Regis,” Jesu Corona Virginum,” ‘“ Ave Maris Stella,” “O 
quot Undis,” “Iste Confessor ;” and, to omit many other 
scarcely less beautiful, the matchless “ Coelestis Urbs Jeru- 
salem” in the office for the Dedication of a Church. They 
forget, again, the Introits “Gaudeamus,” “ Requiem eter- 
num,” and others; the Tracts, Communio of Pentecost, and 
antiphons innumerable, such as those for the Common of 
Saints, Christmas Day, and the Circumcision, 8. John the 
Evangelist’s Day, Epiphany, Corpus Christi, All Saints. 
What composer, no matter how great his genius and skill, 
could supply the loss of these treasures? Even Palestrina has 
not been able to surpass, though he may have equalled, the 
beauty of the Lamentations and Improperia. Now, when we 
consider the great antiquity of many of these pieces, the rude 
state of music elsewhere than in the Church at the time of 
their composition, and, above all, the scanty range of notes out 
of which Plain Chant has effected its creations (sometimes, as 
in the Psalm tunes, but five, or even three), we shall have said 
cnough to vindicate it from the effects of a somewhat unfair 
and unintelligent clamour. 

The estimation in which Plain Chant is held by scientific 
musicians is no light testimony in its favour. We may notice, 
in this point of view, the publication by the Rev. William 
Ignatius Dolan, which is named at the head of this article. 
Mr. Dolan enjoys a very high reputation as an amateur 
musician, and is known to possess both a theoretical and 
practical acquaintance with instrumental as well as vocal music 
in every department of the art. That the only publication which 
he has put forth should be founded on the basis of Plain 
Chant, is a circumstance worthy of remark. His work con- 
sists of the Vesper Hymns reduced to “time,” and harmo- 
nized; and we are able to state, from personal experience, 
that these harmonies are very beautiful, and form a pleasing 
relief to the unison singing of the alternate stanzas. But Mr. 
Dolan is not singular among musicians of a cultivated taste in 
his admiration of Plain Chant. A French composer of great 
merit, M. Dumont, has written more than one Mass in the 
style of Plain Chant. 

Baini, whose name will speak for itself with all admirers of 
Roman ecclesiastical music, is so great an authority on Plain 
Chant that, in the Mechlin Graduale and Vesperale, his 
arrangement of its text is followed with the utmost care. <A 
yet more striking case to our present point is, that even the 
composers of the school of Haydn and Mozart have rendered 
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it a similar homage. Mozart himself, in the “ ‘Te decet 
hymnus ” and “ Lux eterna” of the Requiem, and Beethoven 
in the “ Et incarnatus est’”’ of his Mass in D, have availed 
themselves of its resources ; and even Hummel, in his “ Alma 
Virgo” has adopted the Plain Chant rendering of the 
Alleluias in the Gradual of Holy Saturday as his model in 
giving effect to the same idea. The somewhat contemptuous 
mode, therefore, in which Dr. Burney has spoken of the 
ecclesiastical chant can hardly be acquitted of a prejudice 
more significant of his Protestantism than creditable to his 
musical discrimination. 

The second great idea of music as an aid to religion is 
derived from its wonderful powers of expression and illustra- 
tion. We have already remarked that this view of church 
music is of comparatively recent introduction, and that it was 
not distinctly represented till the era of the great German 
composers. The school of Palestrina is full of melodious ex- 
pression, but destitute of the descriptive and pictorial spirit 
which formed the characteristic of the style which we place in 
strong contrast to the Plain Chant. Those who bear in mind 
the power which Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, Mendelssohn, 
and others of the same school have brought to bear upon the 
illustration of tender and pathetic, or, again, sublime and 
mysterious sentiment, will require nothing but a bare allusion 
for the explanation of our meaning. Now, if, as there is no 
doubt, our imaginative faculty be given us for the especial 
purpose of assisting us in the formation of religious ideas, an 
art which possesses such power to stimulate and interest that 
faculty must be admitted to hold no mean place among the 
auxiliaries to devotion. It must be remembered, also, that 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass is not merely an act of united 
vocal prayer, but a magnificent tribute of homage to our 
adorable Creator ; and that this idea of its character is most 
completely carried out by collecting around it whatever is 
most glorious among His works, or the fruits of those gifts 
which He has communicated to man, in order that they may 
be employed in His service. The warmest admirers of Plain 
Chant will hardly assert that its capacities are adequate to 
this object. It proceeds, indeed, upon a very sublime view 
of the sacred words to which it is applied,—the view, namely, 
that when “unadorned” they are, in fact, “adorned the 
most ;”” that they are sublimer in themselves than any com-_ 
ment can render them, and that the simplest medium of their 
expression is therefore the best. But we do not argue thus 
in the case of the other arts. We do not banish the art of 
painting, for instance, from the service of religion, because its 
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effects are necessarily inadequate to the subject. Surely, then, 
we ought to recognise a similar use in music; for music sup- 
plies, as we contend, a more perfect illustration of religion 
even than those arts which give bodily shape to its ideas, 
inasmuch as it creates a more perfect gavracta, as Aristotle 
calls it, of its subject,—leaves more, that is, to the imagina- 
tion of the recipient, and thus makes a better provision for 
the reverence to which its creations are to minister. But it is 
essential to this idea of music that there should be free scope 
for variety, according to the character of the season or occa- 
sion. In this respect Plain Chant is utterly at fault: its 
Gloria and Credo on Christmas Eve, or on Easter Day, convey 
no more intelligible notion of festal joy than though it were 
a Sunday in Lent. 

In order to bring the characters and capacities of the two 
styles into fair comparison, we cannot do better than select a 
theme upon which each of them has been employed; and it 
so happens that an instance presents itself which, by common 
consent, exhibits a model specimen in either department. We 
refer to the Missa de Requiem, upon which Plaint Chant and 
Mozart have each exercised their several powers with the 
happiest effects. We consider the proposed comparison highly 
favourable to the admirers of Plain Chant. The subject is 
of a penitential and mournful character, and is treated with 
complete success in the Plain Chant Mass for the dead. Those 
who have heard it sung by a large body of priests at the dirge 
of one of their brethren or ecclesiastical superiors, will agree 
with us, that nothing can be conceived more sublime and 
affecting.* The characteristic idea upon which Plain Chant is 
founded, that of supplying an appropriate vehicle of the words, 
is here exhibited in perfection. Those incomparable words 
are buoyed up, as it were, and sustained, upon the successive 
surges of a grand and simple melody. There is a plaintive 
gravity, an imploring earnestness, a subdued affectionateness, 
a manly pathos, about the whole, which exactly represent the 
spirit of the Church in her bearing towards her departed 
children. It is no small honour to Mozart that he should have 
achieved a work which is capable of sustaining a comparison 
with that just described, in a religious point of view. But 
he has drawn upon a totally different class of musical 
resources to give effect to his subject. He has brought 
the appliances of expression and vivid illustration to bear 
upon it. He has given effect to the alternate sentiments 





* Never, probably, was it heard to greater advantage than at the funeral 
of the Right Rey. Dr. Griffiths, at Moorfields, in 1847. 
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of awe and tenderness in the “ Dies ire,” by vocal and 
instrumental music of the most thrilling kind. In his “Tuba 
mirum spargens sonum,” he represents the voice of the trumpet 
as if circulating through the caverns of the dead and awaken- 
ing them to judgment. In the exquisite treatment of the 
words “ne me perdas illa die,” and of the corresponding line 
in the two following stanzas, he seems to picture the beams 
of hope gradually dawning upon the gloom of remorse and 
brightening into humble confidence; while in the unrivalled 
“ Benedictus,” he gathers the charms of the purest and 
sweetest melody around the advent of the merciful Judge, 
in strains most perceptibly different from those by which, in 
his secular works, he expresses the ardour of human passion. 


We have thus endeavoured to do justice to the various 
styles of music which are actually in use in the Christian 
Church. For our own parts, we entertain a cordial appre- 
ciation of them all, and we can find nothing either in the 
reason of the thing or in the voice of the Church, to forbid 
us the enjoyment of tastes which are not merely pleasing to 
ourselves, but enable us to embrace the advocates of other 
styles within the range of an indulgent and comprehensive 
theory ; and we think it no great stretch of exaction to claim 
forbearance and toleration on behalf of our own musical pre- 
dilections, when we ourselves are ready to extend, not merely 
allowance to those of others, but sympathy and even admira- 
tion. 

With a very few words on a kind of church music which is 
peculiarly the offspring of modern devotion, we shall bring our 
remarks to a close. We refer to the music of vernacular 
hymns. We congratulate the public on the appearance of the 
excellent collection of devotional poetry and music which is 
announced in our introductory list. The music, which is here 
our exclusive concern,* strikes the mean between the somewhat 
flippant style which was getting into use, and one which is too 
severe for the utterance of united joy. We do not object to 
see the music of the church carried into the street, but we 
have no wish that the music of the streets should be imported 
into the church. Indeed, we cannot help thinking that some 
of the more joyful of the Plain Chant hymns might be intro- 
duced into popular devotion, and applied to free and flowing 
translations of the original words. This practice has been 
tried with good success in the case of the ‘‘ Adeste fideles,” 
the hymn from the Common of Virgins, and that for the 





* Another opportunity may occur of doing justice to the poetry. 
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Vespers of Epiphany. The music of the popular hymns in the 
volume which we have just commended is said to be in great 
part the work of living composers, who seem to abound, and 
to employ their talents, with good effect, upon any subject 
which may be proposed to them. 

Yes; the composers are still in the midst of us. Their minds 
are full of inventive genius, and they are longing to give it ex- 
pression. But where is he who was late among the foremost 
of those who were wont to suggest the theme and invite the 
melody? ‘The grave has closed over him, and there is silence 
around, broken only by the dissonant shriek of some ill- 
omened bird of night. There is silence, for he is silent who 
should awaken it into joy. There is none to chant the praises 
of the minstrel, none to hymn the hymnist, or eulogise the 
orator with the eloquence of which, in furnishing the subject, 
he has forgotten to bequeath the mantle. 


Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 
Tam cari capitis ? 


Yet, as we write, we are recalled from this somewhat heathen 
strain of lamentation. A chorus of shrill voices rises on the 
ear. It is the school children singing one of Father Faber’s 
hymns. What need of othereulogy? It is the commemoration 
he would most have desired, because the most agreeable to 
the heart of his Divine Lord. “ Ex ore infantium et lactentium 
perfecisti landem.” 

s& Indeed, it seems to have been at all times the peculiar fate, 
or fortune, of hymnographers to miss the full measure of their 
earthly reward. Many of the grandest hymns of the Church are 
either of unknown or controverted authorship. Their writers 
share the privilege of obscurity with those who have set their 
words to the chants of the Church. Therefore, perhaps, it is, that 
the Son of Sirach has included both the one and the other in 
a comprehensive and anticipatory commemoration, which spares 
their names, while it honours their office. Among the “men 
of renown” to whom the progress of ages is continually 
adding its quota of new contributions,—among the “men of 
great power endued with their wisdom,” and who “by the 
strength of their wisdom instruct the people with most holy 
words,”—he has given an especial niche to “such as by their 
skill sought out musical tunes, and published canticles of the 


Scriptures.”’* 





* Eeclus, xliv, 5. 





ART, VI—FATHER FABER. 


| this brief article, we do not pretend to write a biography 
of Father Faber, or to review his works. But we feel 
that when any one who for fifteen years has filled so large a 
place in the thoughts and affections of Catholics is called away 
to his rest, it is a grateful duty to record his name in our 


ages. ’ 

i Faber died as a pastor ought to die, amidst the tears and 
prayers of a multitude of souls brought by him to the foot of 
the Cross ; and, we must add, amidst the petty malevolence of 
those who hate the Church. No one can have been present 
on the day of his requiem without a desire to die as he did. 
And no one can have read the comments of the Saturday 
Review on that spectacle, without a new conception of the 
littleness and implacableness of a certain class of minds. 
Until the rise of the spirit of petty personal detraction which 
stains our anonymous literature, we should have thought it 
impossible, not that any Christian, but that any man, could 
be found to write in cold blood, over a grave hardly closed, 
those words of ungenerous detraction and effeminate spite. 
They who in that article are held up by the writer as “a 
desert of unfulfilled promise, blighted powers, and wasted 
life,’ may well thank God that they have been saved from a 
greater desolation,—that of sharing the heart and mind 
of the reviewer. Better to be all he describes than a Pharisee 
without a faith, and a man without a heart. 

We confess that when we first read the article, the ill- 
natured gossip and unmanly raking up of early failings, 
supposing them to be true—or the reckless wickedness of 
publishing such detraction, supposing them to be false— 
excited in us no little indignation,—until we remembered 
that so it must be. If such a mind could appreciate F. Faber, 
F. Faber would not be what he was. We remembered 
that some writer of French gossip describes 8. Vincent of 
Paul, the father of the Lazarist missionaries, of the Sisters of 
Charity, and of modern beneficence, as a man fond of cards, 
and not over-scrupulous in his play. This somewhat allayed 
our feeling: but one more thought turned it into thankfulness. 
A Saturday Reviewer in France has lately written a life of 
our Divine Lord, describing Him as the “handsome enthu- 
siast, the fascinating preacher, and the favourite of effemi- 
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nate minds.’ A Renan in England has described F. Faber 
almost in the same words. ‘ The disciple is not above his 
Master, nor the servant above his Lord.” We know no 
greater honour than to be calumniated together with our 
Divine Redeemer. The animosity and injustice of the writer, 
happily without a name, are signally betrayed in the selection 
from F. Faber’s poetry of two sets of verses, certainly of no 
high excellence. But will the critic, as a man of honour, 
pretend that those poems are a sample of F. Faber’s poetical 
writings? In the very volume from which they are taken, 
there are sonnets which would bear comparison with the poems 
of those who are accepted as the highest poets of our day. 
But it would not serve the purpose of detraction to quote them. 
It was more to the mind of the critic to pick out the few things 
which may be censured, among the many things which are to 
be commended, The poems are criticized also for a tone of 
servility to friends. Has the critic ever read Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets? But an Anglican of great gifts, who has committed 
the unpardonable sin of submitting to the Catholic Church, 
thereby disturbing and shaming many, who had the same 
lights and responsibilities, but not the same fidelity or force 
of character, must be run down, derided, and damaged, lest 
men should believe in him. 

Our first recollection of F. Faber is of a graceful and intel- 
ligent boy just launched into a great public school; and next, 
as a young man who had lately won for himself a high place in 
honours at Oxford. No one could have known him in those 
days without being attracted by a grace of person and mind 
rarely to be met with. But with his early career we have little 
todo. He is known to us in a character which effaces all ante- 
cedents. The only Frederick Faber we can now present to 
ourselves is the priest, the preacher, the guide of souls, the 
spiritual writer, and the head of a great community; and in 
these offices he has in fifteen years fulfilled the works of a 
long life. 

As a priest, we may say that few men of our day have given 
a higher example of the ecclesiastical and sacerdotal spirit, of 
entire devotion to the priestly life ; detached from the world 
in which he never set a foot, and immersed in everything which 
is most in harmony with the priesthood. The accuser of 
the Saturday Review industriously collects against him the 
charges of tuft-hunting and the like. If so, then the change 
which his faith and piety had made in him was all the more 
meritorious and supernatural; for, undoubtedly, of all our 
contemporaries few can be found who more entirely and con- 
sistently withdrew from the world,—“ He lived with himself,” 
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as §. Gregory says of 8. Benedict, habitabat secum. He was 
so buried in the four walls of the Oratory that he never even 
visited his friends. They sought him, not he them; and those 
who did not come to him, be they who they might, he never 
saw. 

As a preacher, he possessed certain gifts beyond any one 
we remember to have heard. He had a facility and flexibility 
of mind and voice, a vividness of apprehension and of imagi- 
nation, a beauty of conception and of expression,—a beauty, 
that is, to the eye and to the ear, with a brightness of confi- 
dence, as.of a man who lived in the light and peace of God, 
and a longing desire to make others possess the happiness he 
enjoyed, which we have hardly seen united in the same degree. 
We have heard others who have spoken with more power, 
more mastery of intellect, more reserve of force, more com- 
manding strength of word and of will, but we have seldom, 
if ever, heard any preacher who so seemed to speak from a per- 
sonal consciousness of the beauty and sweetness of a life of 
union with Jesus, with His saints, and with His Church. F. 
Faber’s preaching was not a discourse elaborately worked out 
and delivered with a sensible or conscious effort, but the over- 
flow of a mind perpetually fed from its own inward sources, 
and pouring with an exuberance of which we have known 
no example. With most men, to preach seems to be an effort ; 
with him it seemed to be a relief, as if his mind were so over- 
burdened by the consciousness of the things of God and of the 
soul, that to pour them out in a continuous stream was as 
great a refreshment to himself as to the multitude who hung 
upon his lips. 

As a guide of souls, it would hardly be in place for us here 
to speak of him; but there was about IF’. Faber one quality 
which we must not omit to note. “He had a thorough mistrust 
and dislike of all low views and compromises in serving God. 
He aspired, both for himself and for others, to the highest—not 
out of any rigour or moroseness, nor out of any vain-glorious 
affectation of sanctity, but from a deep and consistent desire 
after the nearest union with God. No one was more large in 
permitting all that is innocent or lawful; none more high- 
minded in encouraging, inviting, urging men up the narrow 
path. He had a kindly but most caustic raillery for the 
vanities and singularities of silly pietism, which reminds us 
of §. Philip’s counsels about ruffs and high heels. Certainly 
no one could hear him speak of the love and service of God 
without being attracted to it. It has been well said, that to 
make men love their country the rulers must make it lovely ; 
and it may be said of religion, that to make men love it, 
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spiritual guides must make it lovely; and this F, Faber did 
in a singular degree. 

Of F. Faber as a spiritual writer it would be impossible 
here to speak. It would require a large analysis and apprecia- 
tion of his many and various works, which we may hereafter 
attempt. All we can do is to point out one feature by which 
F. Faber’s writings are eminently distinguished. His first 
work of Catholic piety was entitled “ All for Jesus,” and this 
may be said to be the key-note of all that followed. They are 
one and all as harmonies elaborated out of this octave ; the first 
few simple notes giving forth a flood of sound, rich, intricate, 
and sweet. Year after year, with a wonderful rapidity, his 
works came forth. In such an abundance of matter it might 
be easy to criticise; but it would be hard to find any mind or 
hand which has bestowed so large a gift upon the Catholics of 
England—and not only of England, but wheresoever the English 
tongue is spoken—and not only in our tongue, but in German, 
in French, and in other languages. In France many of 
his books are now in the fourth, sixth, and tenth editions. The 
Catholics of other countries have recognized in F. Faber 
the quality and the flavour of mystical and ascetical piety 
familiar to them in the tradition of the Church. To them it 
was a gift, but not the supply of a need, as it was to us. 
The Church in England has hitherto been as poor in writers 
as in endowments. The Catholics of other countries had 
already their doctrinal works: we had hardly any; and it 
must be said, that excellent as are those we possessed, there 
was still a want to be supplied. Gother, Challoner, and Hay, 
with all their deep and solid instruction, do not fulfil the 
mission of §. Francis of Sales, or Lallemant, or Segneri. 
There was still a strain of the spiritual life to be uttered. 
To this F. Faber applied himself; first by the translation of 
the series of the Lives of the Saints, and next by his own 
writings. The former work was, as it were, a novitiate for 
the latter. Now, it is well known how great an opposition 
was made by good and excellent men to the series of Lives. 
The chief opponent afterwards, with a true Christian’s 
humility, withdrew his censures. But this fact is enough to 
show that there was a need to be supplied. The Lives in 
question are chiefly those which were prepared for the pro- 
cesses of canonization, or at least derived from the evidence 
taken in those processes. We feel sure that both for the series 
of the Saints’ Lives and for his own writings, we are greatly 
his debtors. We know of no one man who has done more 
to make the men of his day love God and aspire to a higher 
path of the interior life ; and we know no man who so nearly 
represents to us the mind and the preaching of 8. Bernard and 
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of S. Bernardine of Sienna, in the tenderness and beauty with 
which he has surrounded the names of Jesus and Mary. 

And here we cannot omit to mention his devotional hymns, 
among which are to be found some of the purest, simplest 
strains of high and elevating devotion. They have been a 
consolation to multitudes, and are daily in the mouths of 
thousands of our children; and they have entered deeply into 
the training of many hearts in the love of God, of piety, and 
of the Church. 

It only remains to us to say the fewest words of F. Faber 
as the head of the London Oratory. No one can have fol- 
lowed the career of the Oratorians, from their entrance upon 
the miserable room which served for a church, in King 
William Street, Strand, to the day when F. Faber’s bier, in 
their spacious church at Brompton, was surrounded by more 
than a hundred priests, representing the reverence and affec- 
tion of the diocese, and a great multitude of mourners, 
representing the love of his spiritual children, without recog- 
nizing both the vastness of the work which has been done, 
and the pre-eminence of the one mind which animated and 
guided it. This is neither the time nor the place to enter into 
the reasons which make this work so significantly great. 
F. Faber has had the happy lot to be called to labour for the 
Catholic Church in England and in London at a moment 
pregnant with critical events; and nobly he has done so,—as 
“a workman that needeth not to be ashamed;” as a voice 
that never faltered ; as a man that was always found upon the 
right side—always for the higher truth and for the better 
path. It is the property of greater minds to assimilate others 
to themselves; and this I. Faber did with a remarkable 
power. His spirit pervaded the community over which he pre- 
sided, and he lived to see it multiplied to some two and twenty 
priests, and expanding itself with a singular fruitfulness of 
spiritual works. It is hardly credible that among us there 
should be found a man—and he must be also an Oxford man, 
we fear, and perhaps once a friend—who could describe such 
aman and such a life as one “who would have made his 
fortune as a pocket-handkerchief preacher in a fashionable 
chapel,” and whose proper sphere was among choristers and 
effeminate minds. Perhaps it was necessary that while the 
aspersory sprinkled upon his bier the tokens of divine absolu- 
tion, the frivolous and the malicious should sprinkle it with 
vinegar and gall. Such is the destiny and the dignity of the 
servants of God; and this thought gives us an additional 
feeling of joy in laying upon his grave our too slight testimony 
of reverence and love. 
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Essays and Miscellaneous Papers. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES OF THE TRACTARIAN 
MOVEMENT. 


Part ILI.—Accessories and Further Development of the Movement. 


HE sources upon which I have drawn for the materials of 
the two preceding papers have included only in a very 
limited degree that of my own personal experience, and this 
remark applies far more to the last than to the former of them. 
I left Oxford in 1839, nearly two years before the publication 
of Tract XC., and only made brief and occasional visits to it 
after that time, though I was always kept aw courant with the 
movement by correspondence and occasional intercourse with 
its leaders. In the last of my papers, therefore, I have 
depended much more upon the testimony of credible witnesses 
on the spot than upon my own direct knowledge. 

In my present paper, on the other hand, I come to a part of 
the subject upon which I am to give almost exclusively the 
results of my own personal impressions and actual observation. 
And here, again, 1 must ask the reader to bear in mind that 
I am writing, not a philosophical dissertation, but an historical 
sketch ; and the only mode of narration which comes naturally 
to me, is that which transfers, as I may say, to canvas, with 
all its lights and shadows, the picture which is before my 
mind’s eye. There are certain phases of the movement in 
which, owing to the anomalous character of our position, that 
which was at the core sound and genuine had a tendency to 
wear the appearance of absurdity, or to degenerate into cari- 
cature. With these few words of preface I proceed at once to 
introduce the subject of Margaret Chapel. 

I am not insensible to the temptation of attaching too much 
historical importance to that part of the Tractarian movement 
which has naturally a peculiar interest in my own eyes; yet, 
on the whole I do not think that I can properly give it a Jess 
prominent place in my narrative. For Margaret Chapel has 
undoubtedly exercised a very powerful influence upon the 
conversions to the Catholic Church, which after all are the 
real tests of the importance of the movement, as well as the 
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true index to its character. Its ministerial staff alone, at one 
or another period of its history, has yielded six or seven zealous 
converts, most of whom have since become priests; while 
certainly not fewer than a hundred of those who have been 
at different times attached to its congregation have since 
passed into the ranks of the Church. The truly magnificent 
edifice which now occupies its site is the direct historical result 
of its existence ; and, if not precisely its successor in principle, 
at any rate, to a considerable extent, its sequel in effect. 

Time was when Margaret Street was as devoid of romantic 
interest and ecclesiastical prestige as any other member of 
that peculiarly dull family of public highways, redolent of 
Queen Anne and the first Georges, which occupies the neigh- 
bourhood of Cavendish Square. Like them, it consisted of 
two parallel lines of moderate-sized dwelling houses, most 
uninterestingly uniform, and almost depressingly dismal. 
Towards its upper and more unfashionable end, however, it 
subsided into a collection of buildings of a more motley 
character—lodging-houses, houses of public entertainment, 
shops, and carriage manufactories. Buried among these was 
a humble structure, which the boldest of prophets and the 
most sanguine of speculators would hardly have ventured to 
select as the scene of a religious movement, and the site of 
the future Tractarian cathedral. Old Margaret Chapel had 
passed through a series of remarkable vicissitudes, and its 
history was a kind of type of the variations of Protestantism ; 
ranging, as it did, between a form of that system which was 
only just removed from atheism, and one which was only just 
short of Catholicity. About the time of the great French 
Revolution, Margaret Chapel was a temple of deism; and 
between that period and the ycar 1835 it had proceeded 
upwards through the various gradations of Dissent and Low 
Churchism, till it settled, at least for a time, in some of the 
milder forms of the religious system which is connected with 
the name of Mr. Irving. About this period it was adminis- 
tered by the late excellent Mr. Dodsworth, who, by the weight 
of his amiable character, and by a mode of preaching far more 
solid and earnest than that which prevailed in London at the 
time, succeeding in attracting, and attaching, a large and 
highly-respectable congregation, through whose exertions and 
influence a church was built for him in Albany Street, to 
which he removed about the year 1838, and where he con- 
tinued to minister till near the time of his conversion. Upon 
Mr. Dodsworth’s removal, Margaret Chapel fell to the charge 
of Mr. Thornton, a very estimable young clergyman, of weak 
health, who soon broke down under its weight. In the 
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summer of 1839 it again became vacant by his resignation, 
and was thereupon offered to a fellow of one of the colleges 
at Oxford, who had no spiritual charge at the time, and who 
was known to desire an opportunity of trying the effect of 
Tractarianism upon a practical scale. 

A more unpromising sphere for carrying out such a project 
than Margaret Chapel presented when first he visited it 
would be difficult for the imagination to conceive; and in 
looking back on the period he finds it hard to command the 
state of mind under which he accepted the offer. In the first 
place, of all the relations which can exist between a clergyman 
and his congregation, that of the minister of a proprietary 
“chapel of ease’? would seem to be the most hopeless as 
regards any chance of valuable influence. Again, as a part 
of the object was to elevate the popular idea of Divine worship 
above its thoroughly low level, it might have been thought, 
beforehand, that a building of some pretensions to an ecclesi- 
astical character would be a sine quad non in the arrangement. 
That, in spite of the singular disadvantages under which this 
attempt laboured, it should have succeeded even to the extent 
it did, is a proof of nothing else than of the natural attractive- 
ness of Catholic principles and Catholic practices, even in the 
miserably imperfect and purely inchoate and tentative form in 
which they were there exhibited. 

The chapel itself was a complete paragon of ugliness; and 
all that can be said in its favour is, that its architect had 
adapted it with masterly skill to the uses which it had pre- 
viously subserved. ‘To the religious and ecclesiastical type it 
presented a perfect antithesis. It was low, dark, and stuffy ; 
it bore no other resemblance to the Christian fold except that 
of being choked with sheep-pens under the name of pews; 
and its only evidence of being “ surrounded with varieties” 
was, that it was begirt by a hideous gallery, filled on Sundays 
with uneasy school children. But the triumph of its mon- 
strosities was just where, upon the principle “ corruptio 
optimi pessima,” we might have expected,—in the chancel. 
From the floor almost to the roof there arose a tripartite 
structure, beginning with the clerk’s desk and terminating 
in the pulpit, the minister’s “reading pew” occupying the 
interval. Thus the preacher was elevated on a kind of throne, 
as if in parody of that which surmounts a Catholic altar; and 
there he stood, claiming, as it were, the adoration of the 

eople. Where was the altar? I will answer the question. 
It filled the space behind the reading-desk and under the 
pulpit. The first act of the new minister was to demolish this 
three-headed monster. All attempts at improvement in the 
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general arrangements of the chapel were hopeless, and at 
once abandoned. The congregation, which had been some- 
what acclimatised to; their new position by the efforts of the 
two preceding ministers, bore the change with more equa- 
nimity than might have been expected, and someof them, 
including my respected friend Mr. Serjeant Bellasis (already 
a distinguished barrister), came forward zealously and gene- 
rously to aid in the work. One person, however, all but openly 
rebelled against the proposed changes,—the clerk. He had 
been there, man and boy, nearly fifty years, and declared that 
of all the transformations he had witnessed, this was the 
most insufferable. ‘To have dismissed this poor old servant 
would have been an act of cruelty of which, let us hope, the 
minister was incapable; all that could be done, therefore, was 
to trust that argument might reconcile him to his disappoint- 
ment, or time wear it away. Finally dethroned from his 
ancient pre-eminence, he looked about for some mode of 
regaining at least a portion of his privilege. He was 
accordingly caught, a few days afterwards, “ building himself 
up a solitude” in a remote part of the chapel, and when frus- 
trated in this design also, he had no alternative but to subside 
into the general body of the congregation, and there assert 
his ancient right in the only way which was left to him, by 
reciting the “ amen” with vociferous obtrusiveness. 

This clerk was a great trial. He occupied rooms adjoining 
the chapel, and communicating, by a doorway, with its gallery. 
In these apartments he always seemed to keep a nest of cats, 
which had a habit of diffusing its contents over the chapel. 
To the minister for the time being there was something singu- 
larly, and perhaps unduly, repulsive in the notion of cats in a 
church. Could it be that the clerk kept these creatures as 
ministers of his wrath and avengers of his insulted dignity ; 
a sort of auxiliary legion or train of obsequious Furies to be 
let loose at pleasure? We will hope not. At any rate, the 
effect was the same. Sometimes, during the First Lesson for 
instance, one of these animals would utter its peculiar cry 
from some obscure corner or indefinite abyss; and the only 
consolation was that the evil was irremediable, or that the 
remedy would have been worse than itself. They did not, 
however, always maintain the incognito. On a memorable 
occasion one of them, more venturous than its companions, 
advanced to the balustrade of the gallery and there perched 
herself, like a fiend. In that instance the clerk did come to 
the aid of offended discipline, and proceeded from his place, 
by stealthy steps, to arrest the culprit. What was the in- 
evitable consequence? ‘The cat, hearing a measured tread 
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behind her, chose, with a ready instinct, the only practicable 
alternative, and accordingly, by a strong leap, descended 
headlong into the sanctuary, only just clearing the head of an 
eminent divine, who happened on that day, for the only time 
in his life, to be assisting, as it were pontifically, at the morn- 
ing service. The animal, on gaining the ground and finding 
herself in so unusual a situation, was seized with a fit of 
despair, and by another strong leap clearing the altar rails, 
she rushed in terror through the building and made her exit 
at the door. Such details, however much they may fall below 
the dignity of history, convey a better idea of the spirit of 
the scenes I am pourtraying than more lofty and elaborate 
descriptions. 

Margaret Chapel soon gathered to itself a considerable 
congregation, in which were many members of the aristocracy, 
and more than one personage in high official position. They 
seemed to find in its quiet, orderly, and reverent services, 
on Sundays and week days, a relief from the turmoil of the 
world, and a contrast to the usual tone of popular chapels ; 
they relished its music, which was of a more ecclesiastical and 
varied character than was then usual even in cathedrals; and, 
perhaps, also recognised in its preaching a somewhat deeper 
and more consistent view of religious truths than in the 
ordinary Protestantism of the day. At any rate, this mixed 
congregation very soon yielded many earnest and devoted 
disciples, who were thus brought into more immediate spiri- 
tual relations with the clergy than were customary in chapels 
of ease, and even in district and parochial churches. It was a 
great though very common mistake to suppose that the 
principal object in this chapel was to obtrude upon people new 
and strange ceremonies, or to elevate the merely formal side 
of religion, to the exclusion, or depression, of the practical 
and devotional. Whatever was done towards promoting the 
beauty of Divine worship, so miserably degraded and falsified 
by the mere Protestant exhibition of it, was done upon a defi- 
nite principle, and with a religious aim; nor was the object 
what it was commonly, and, perhaps, not unnaturally, supposed 
to be, to dissatisfy Anglicans with the system in which they 
found themselves: but rather to give that system all the 
advantages of which it seemed capable, and leave Divine 
Providence to work out the conclusions. I do not, of course, 
deny that there may have been many instances in which these 
principles were not steadily kept in view, as there were 
certainly many more in which they failed of their effect through 
the errors and inconsistencies of those by whom they were 
represented, Still less do I deny, that their practical exem- 
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plifications were marred by some childish absurdities, which, 
by the help of those exaggerations which true stories never 
fail to receive in their transmission, tended to bring needless 
odium upon the principles themselves. In many of the stories 
which were current, there was truth enough to give them an 
impetus, abundance of fiction to dress them out, and con- 
trariety enough to the usual modes of thinking to secure them 
a ready acceptance with the enemies of the movement. Yet, 
after a large allowance for prejudice and embellishment, I am 
afraid we must say with the poet, 
Pudet hee opprobria nobis 
Et dici potuisse ; et non potuisse refelli. 

We were extensively charged with a kind of ecclesiastical 
smuggling; with introducing contraband goods upon the 
most frivolous pretexts, and by the most undignified methods : 
with importing candlelight, for instance, upon the back of a 
huge fog, or insinuating incense in the train of an imaginary 
effuvia. The first imputation was not without foundation ; the 
second, entirely untrue. But the first no more than the second 
gave anything like a correct representation of the whole spirit 
by which the ministry of Margaret Chapel was animated. 

The anomaly of our position and the consequent mistakes, 
and even faults, which it superinduced, might have been 
obviated in one of two ways, or in both of them; either by a 
largeness of spirit on the part of the bishops, or by a clearer 
view of the duty of obedience on the part of the clergy. 
Which was the more in error—they for their exclusiveness, or 
we for our want of simple obedience? I cannot pretend to 
say, but I am inclined to suspect that the fault was far more in 
the system than in either of us. The excuse of the authorities 
was a very good one. It was their duty, they said, to put 
down practices which were novel, offensive, and savoured of 
Popery. The excuse on the other side was founded on unre- 
pealed, though obsolete rubrics ; on the reasonable construction 
of those which were acknowledged ; on the practice of the 
Universal Church, by which the language of one of its 
professing ‘ branches” was to be interpreted in doubtful 
cases. On these and similar grounds it was considered, or 
pretended, that a bare obedience to the literal commands of 
the superior was all which could in duty be required on the 
part of subjects who regarded the episcopal authority as, at 
any rate, only co-ordinate with that of the Church ; and all, on 
the other hand, which could be fairly claimed by authorities 
who had themselves abstained from vigorous exercises of their 
power in the case eyen of the most flagrant violations of eccle- 
siastical duty. 
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There was one mode of conciliating opposition, and aver- 
ting the blow of authoritative interference, which I am truly 
glad to think was never for a moment even contemplated at 
Margaret Chapel. When one of the scales had been depressed 
by an undue infusion of the ceremonial element, it would 
always have been possible to restore the equilibrium by loading 
the other with anti-Catholic teaching. Could we have defended 
ourselves against attack by pointing to some strong Protestant 
demonstration in the pulpit, we might have lived on, as far as 
popular opinion was concerned, to the present day. But this 
would, of course, have been to transform a real and consistent 
movement into a sham of the first water ; and never, therefore, 
occurred to us even in the way of a temptation. It was 
thoroughly understood that special Catholic doctrines and 
practices were never to be publicly impugned; and, on the 
other hand, those principles, as apart from dogmas, were 
constantly inculcated, or implied, which rest on the immutable 
basis of Catholic truth. 

It must be admitted, again, in all fairness, that the aspects 
of ecclesiastical authority and public opinion were greatly 
dimmed in their impressiveness, and seriously marred in their 
effects, by the inconsistencies with which they were clouded. 
It was too evident that they proceeded on no fixed principle, 
but were uncertain, capricious, and impulsive. This circum- 
stance, again, created a strong temptation to criticise rather 
than obey, and to ignore rather than conciliate. We might 
have candles, we were told, provided we would not light them. 
We were restricted to one bouquet of flowers on the commu- 
nion table, and were required to take especial care that white 
did not predominate on the feast of a virgin, nor red on that 
of a martyr. We might collect offerings on a dish, but a bag 
was considered ‘‘ popish.” We must not gaze intently on the 
alms-dish, lest the people should think that we worshipped it. 
We might wear a surplice in the morning, if we would wear 
a black gown in the evening, and thus neutralise Rome by 
Geneva. Duty was rendered very difficult, and life very un- 
comfortable, by having to defend ourselves against objections 
which presumed such a want of common sense, and to confide 
in authorities who evidently had no confidence in us. Still we 
bore the trial longer than might have been expected, under 
the consciousness of good intentions, and for the sake of the 
many sincere and earnest persons who seemed to be attached 
to our ministry.* 





* One of the many evidences of a Catholic spirit which the congregation 
manifested, was that of a munificent and self-denying liberality towards 
religion and the poor. As an instance, I may mention, that on a week day 
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Had the Tractarians acted as a party, instead of wisely 
leaving each one to follow out what may be called his own 
special “ vocation ”’ in the work, it is probable that this purely 
collateral and tributary movement in London would either 
have been checked altogether, or, at any rate, materially crip- 
pled. Though a really spontaneous and independent effort on 
the part of persons who were nowise bound to the Tractarian 
leaders, and one, therefore, which those leaders felt that they 
had no right to obstruct, yet there was another course which 
they might have taken, and which some of them, perhaps, if 
animated by a less generous spirit, would have been disposed 
to adopt; that, namely, of publicly disavowing it. Nothing 
has impressed me more, on reviewing the events of that period 
with the light cast upon them by contemporary publications, 
than the admirable spirit of moderation and forbearance by 
which the Tractarian leaders were actuated; more especially 
those of them, who, like Dr. Pusey and Mr. Keble, were 
somewhat in arrear of Mr. Newman in their religious opinions. 
Here they were, themselves perhaps not altogether pleased 
with what they saw or heard of proceedings at a distance, 
surrounded, too, by persons, who, no doubt, were continually 
urging them to separate themselves by some formal protest 
from the acts and words of disciples, who, by their extrava- 
gance and imprudence, were helping to undo their work. Yet, 
far from in any way publicly disengaging themselves from 
these acts or words, they wisely let things take their course, 
as if diffident of their own right to put obstacles in the way of 
what might be God’s method of effecting His own purposes. 
As time goes on, and still further developments of the move- 
ment come before us, we shall find more and more reason, in 
the fact I have just noticed, for admiration and gratitude. 

In spite, however, of the many ways in which Divine Provi- 
dence seemed to bless our work in London, it was impossible 
not to feel sensibly, from time to time, that our position was 
in the highest degree anomalous and critical. The best which 
could be said of it was, that it was a state of transition; and 
then, the question would recur, of transition into what? And 
again, even as a state of transition could it be justified? We 
were at cross purposes with our ecclesiastical superiors ; looked 
upon by the great body of our communion as the fomenters of 
division ; an occasion rather of generous forbearance than of 
active sympathy, even to most of those who might be said to 





in the summer of 1844, when the first collection was made towards the 
building of the new chapel, the offertory exceeded £600, though fewer than 
eighty persons were present. I have heard that the same spirit exists in the 
present congregation of Margaret Street. 
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be of our own party; cut off, upon a theory which bore every 
appearance of being got up to meet a difficulty, from Catholics 
of England and Ireland; and absolutely disowned by those 
“ foreign churches,” as we called them, with which we regarded 
ourselves as in real, though invisible, communion. Many 
were the ways in which these various inconsistencies would be 
practically forced upon our unwilling attention. There were, 
perhaps, not more than two or three of the London clergy, if 
so many, whom we could invite to preach in our chapel, 
without almost a certainty of having the whole fabric 
of our religious teaching smashed in its very stronghold by 
some anti-Catholic protest. Again, there would come, from 
time to time, those official acts on the part of authorities, or 
tribunals, popularly, at any rate, identified with the ‘“‘ Church 
of England,” which, if not each one by itself, yet, at all 
events, in their cumulative force, seemed to strike at the root 
of her claims; and which sounded in our ears like minute 
guns ushering in the funeral of our hopes. 

But, of all the trials to which we were exposed, none were 
harder to bear than those which came from the attitude taken 
in regard to us by foreign Catholics ; an attitude, on the one 
hand, of kindness and sympathy towards us as individuals, 
but, on the other, of evident protest against our religious 
position. I remember, on one occasion, a French Catholic 
gentleman, I forget if he were a priest, calling upon us at 
Margaret Chapel. After a short conversation, he requested to 
“see my church.” As it was close at hand, the request was 
easily granted. We walked across the street, and, on observing 
its exterior, my companion appeared to be somewhat sur- 
prised. He probably, however, remembcred, or was reminded, 
that, even abroad beautiful churches have sometimes a poor 
outside (St. Paul’s, at Rome, for instance), that “ omnis Regis 
gloria ab intus,” &c. &c. We entered the chapel. He put 
out his hand for holy water, which he did not find. He walked 
straight up to the communion table, and there, after surveying 
the cross and candlesticks, addressed the minister of the 
chapel nearly as follows: ‘ Mais, monsieur, qu’est ce que c’est 
que ga; quelle espéce de religion ?”” He was answered, some- 
what hesitatingly, “ C’est ?Eglise nationale.” Nationale 
et Protestante?” he asked. ‘‘ Non, monsieur,”? was the 
somewhat indignant rejoinder; “ nationale et Catholique.” 
“ Pardon, monsieur,” he mildly responded; “ce nest pas 
Catholique ca; du tout, du tout.” About the same time an 
Oxford graduate was travelling in the north of Italy. It 
should be observed that although disciples of the Oxford school 
had a general sympathy with all “foreign churches,” it was 
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_ much stronger with some than with others, accordingly as they 
supposed those ‘ churches” to have retained more or less of 
the national or “ primitive” element. As, therefore, many of 
them hoped, though in vain, to make common cause with 
France on the ground of the “ Gallican liberties,” so Milan 
seemed to offer a point of contact with the early, against the 
existing Church, in the Ambrosian traditions. ‘To Milan, 
accordingly, our travellers repaired, and there fell in with a 
priest. As few Oxford men could speak Italian, whereas all 
Italian priests can speak Latin, the conversation which ensued 
was carried on in that language. ‘ Catholicus es?” said the 
priest to one of the travellers. ‘ Utique, Domine, sum Catho- 
licus: non tamen Romano-Catholicus.”  ‘ Catholicus, non 
Romanus ?” said the priest, in evident surprise. Then, putting 
his hand to his chin, and looking, as it were, into the air for a 
solution of the difficulty, he exclaimed, as if having hit the 
point, “ Ah, Puseyista forsan !” 

We endeavoured, especially the younger and less occupied 
members of our society, to improve our relations with foreign 
Catholics by occasional visits to'the Continent. For this pur- 
pose Belgium was preferred to France, because of the greater 
external manifestation of religion in that country. Whatever 
our Tractarian friends may have been on this side of the 
Channel, there could be no doubt of their perfect Catholicity 
on the other. It was, in fact, of so enthusiastic and demon- 
strative a character as to astonish the natives themselves, 
and sometimes even perhaps to shame them. Our friends 
used to distinguish themselves by making extraordinarily low 
bows to priests; and genuflecting, even in public places, to 
every one who looked the least like a bishop. In the churches, 
they were always in a state of prostration, or of ecstasy. 
Everything, and everybody, was charming; and such a con- 
trast to England! Catholics might have their faults like 
other people, but even their faults were better than Protestant 
virtues. There was always a redeeming point even in their 
greatest misdemeanours ; their acts of insobriety were far less 
offensive than those of Englishmen, and evidences of their 
Catholicity might be traced in their very oaths. But some 
excellent friends of mine went still farther than this. Till 
they went abroad, they had never seen a Catholic to their 
knowledge, and had formed all their notions of them out of the 
Lives of the Saints, of which they themselves were constant 
and very practical students. Accordingly, when they got 
abroad, they fancied, in their simplicity, that every man and 
woman they met was acting upon the counsels of religious 
perfection: innkeepers, commissionnaires, and omnibus con- 
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ductors, for instance. The following anecdote, illustrative of 
this blissful ignorance, was in general circulation. Walking 
in the streets of a Belgian city, they chanced, it was said, 
to lose their way, and addressed themselves in their difficulty 
to a man whom they saw wheeling a truck. As he was 
a Fleming, of twenty years ago, and they spoke in French, 
it is no great wonder that he could not understand them. He 
made known his embarrassment by signs. They repeated 
their question, and he repeated his signs. At length, one of 
them said to his companions, ‘“‘ Why do you disturb that man? 
It is very wrong ; how can you tell that he is not under a vow 
of silence?” This story, even if not literally true, at any rate 
represents an undoubted truth. 

There is another anecdote connected with these visits to the 
Continent which, with strict fidelity to historical fact, com- 
bines so much of the interest and beauty of romance, that I 
may almost be thought to have borrowed it, to adorn my 
pages, from one of Mr. Burns’s series of edifying religious 
stories. When at Antwerp, in the year 1842, I made acquain- 
tance with a youth of twelve or thirteen years of age, who was 
then one of the choir-boys in the cathedral of that city. I was 
so much struck by his piety and intelligence, that, on my 
return home, I wrote about him to my friend Mr. Ward, who 
thought the account worth publishing in his “ Ideal of a Chris- 
tian Church,”’ among the testimonies to the practical effects of 
Catholicity which are collected in the appendix to that work. 
I said in my letter,— 

I was pleased beyond measure with the tone and demeanour of this boy, 
who, we learned, was in the habit of confessing every fortnight. He spoke 
with delight of his duties in the church, and of his hopes of one day attaining 
to the dignity of the priesthood.* 


This was in 1842, when I was still a Protestant. In 1858, 
I visited Antwerp as a Catholic priest, and, one day, after 
saying mass in the church of 8. Charles Borromeo, a young 
man came up to me in the habit of a priest, and made himself 
known as the little choir-boy whom I had met sixteen years 
before, producing from his pocket a book of French devotions 
which I had given him, as a keepsake, on taking leave of him. 
In the interval we had both become priests ; he who was then 
not even a student, 1 who was then not even a Catholic ; and 
we met, after an interval of sixteen years, saying Mass together 
in the same church.t . 





* Ward’s “ Ideal,” Appendix, p. 600. 
+ His name is the Rev. John Baptist Van Aarsen, and he is at present one 
of the chaplains of the Antwerp prison. 
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It is needless to add that we were by this time growing out 
of what was once called, in the Dustin Review, the “ ultra- 
marine” theory, or that according to which the Straits of 
Dover formed a divinely appointed boundary’ between fellow- 
ship with the Church and the state of schism. About this 
time there was an opinion among us parallel to that develop- 
ment of Donatism which is associated with the name of one 
Tichonius, according to which both the Catholic and Anglican 
bishops were considered to have lawful jurisdiction in the 
same territory. But this theory would not hold; and 
accordingly the view which excludes one or the other from 
communion with the orbis terrarwm was restored, only with 
this difference, that now the Anglican, not the Catholic, was 
the side excluded. 

With the view of counterbalancing the tendency to an 
undue elevation of ceremonialism, attempts were about this 
time made in more than one quarter to bring out the devo- 
tional and ascetical side of Catholicity. The ascetical fell by a 
natural attraction to Dr. Pusey, who published a series of 
valuable Catholic books in English. The devotional was 
taken up in London and elsewhere, and several little manuals 
were put out; such as ‘ Devotions on the Passion,” “ Devo- 
tions for Holy Communion,” ‘8. Bonaventure’s Life of 
Christ,” &c. ‘These books were eagerly bought and read by 
our own friends, though even to some of these they were not 
wholly palatable. But upon the bishops they produced no 
effect whatever in mitigating opposition; on the contrary, 
they seemed even to embitter it. The “ Devotions on the 
Passion ”’ happened to come out while Bishop Bagot of Oxford 
was holding his visitation ; and that amiable prelate, who was 
really one of the most liberal members of his bench, felt it his 
duty to add an appendix to his charge, in which he denounced 
these Devotions as a mischievous publication. Perhaps among 
all the various notes against the Anglican communion, this 
was the most discouraging. 

A powerful stimulus was given to the movement by the 
periodical appearance of the British Critic. This review 
passed under the editorship of Mr. Newman about 1838, and 
from that time till October, 1843, when it was discontinued, it 
may be said to form a faithful reflection of the progress of 
Tractarian opinions. Some of the earlier articles are unsatis- 
factory, and occasionally offensive; one upon which I have 
happened to stumble, called the “ Revival of Jesuitism,” I do 
not hesitate to say is, in parts, actually, though of course 
unconsciously, profane. But, as time goes on, we shall find 
that this heretical virus is to a great extent, though never of 
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course wholly, discharged, while the contributions of the 
editor himself, of Mr. Ward, and others, exhibit continual 
advances upon the tone of the earlier numbers. It were to 
be wished, indeed, that those of Mr. Newman might be revised 
and republished by him, as they are undoubtedly some of the 
most precious of his pre-Catholic writings. 

It may not be uninteresting, nor altogether out of season, 
to wind up this paper by inquiring briefly into some of the 
causes to which the British Critic may be thought to have 
owed its extraordinary influence. The subject is intimately 
connected with the general one upon which we are engaged. 
For this periodical may be said to have been the principal 
channel through which Tractarianism passed out of its early 
and more technical form, and entered upon that more inte- 
resting stage of expansion and development in which it directly 
prepared the way for the conversions to Rome. The British 
Critic has also an important place in our history, as it helped to 
conglomerate and cement the various forms of Tractarianism 
into something like a consistent whole, and to give them a 
practical bearing upon society at large. It cannot be denied 
that the British Critic, like other accessories to the great work 
at Oxford, owed much of its success to the influence of party 
feeling. People wrote, I am afraid, all the more forcibly, read 
all the more greedily, worked all the more vigorously, gave all 
the more liberally, because they had a cause to vindicate before 
bishops and against objectors ; and a great problem to work out, 
if possible, on the side of quiescence and conservatism; a Church, 
as they considered, to elevate, unsettled minds to steady, and 
stragglers to keep within bounds. Our motives of action in 
Christ’s true Church are infinitely higher, infinitely purer, and 
therefore infinitely more powerful; but proportionately less 
exciting. In the Church of Christ things do not depend, 
thank God! upon our individual efforts; the work is indefi- 
nitely distributed, and secured by guarantees which would 
remain in all their force if we were out of the way. It would 
be sad indeed if these consolations should ever be a check, 
rather than an incentive to exertion; that the advancement of 
a cause, or the defence of a party, should nerve the arm with 
vigour, or open the hand to liberality, with greater power than 
the graces of the Church and the association with the com- 
munion of saints. 

But there were other circumstances which had to do with 
the success of the British Critic, happily less limited and 
partial in their operation. Among these the first place must 
be given to the editor. If he had a fault as an editor, it was 
that he erred on the side of forbearance and largeness of 
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spirit. He used the pruning-knife, if anything, too sparingly ; 
and as to some of the articles actually published, like that on 
the “ Revival of Jesuitism,” it might be said that one erasure 
would have been better than many; the “ una litura delebilis” 
which would have expunged the whole at once. But, in 
general, the review gained by these expansive principles of 
tolerance. In matters of detail and administrative policy the 
Critic was worthy of all admiration. Light articles, which must 
always be an editor’s great difficulty, are mingled in due pro- 
portion with the graver, and they are generally pervaded by 
a brilliant and accomplished tone of kindly wit.* 

What is still more to the point, the writers, as a general 
rule, seem to write as if they mean what they say. This may 
be considered a very modest demand upon authors, but it is 
really one of their greatest and rarest merits. Sincerity in 
authorship is the essential condition of a valuable influence. 
“Si vis me flere, dolendum est primum ipsi tibi.” Hence, 
too, it was a great, perhaps the greatest, element of success in 
this periodical, that the review, on the whole, presented an 
_ aspect of unity and consistency. To preserve this in company 
with the spirit of freedom and forbearance which has been 
already mentioned, must be the main problem of every editor 
of a periodical; and the British Critic, in spite of all its varie- 
ties, offers a successful solution of it. Nay, even those very 
varieties are evidences of the genuineness and geniality of the 
work, since they are owing, in great measure, to the pro- 
gresssive course and shifting phases of the movement itself, 
of which the review, indeed, is a kind of index or epitome. 

But that which constituted the crowning excellence of the 
British Critic, as compared with the leading Protestant periodi- 
cals of its time, was its thoroughly religious spirit, pervading, 
as that spirit did, on the whole, not only its directly ecclesias- 
tical articles, but those which were engaged with other subjects. 
Nothing was treated—whether history, biography, travels, 
fiction, or subjects of the day—in a simply worldly or literary 
point of view, or as if religion were a kind of professional 
peculiarity, or official badge, the assumption of which, out of 
its place, was gratuitous, pedantic, or in bad taste. Yet, on 
the other hand, nothing is more remarkable in this Review 
than the entire absence of what is called “cant,” the opposite 
and vicious extreme, between which and irreligiousness the 
golden mean is so hard to preserve. Nor, again, was the 
spirit in question maintained at the very slightest cost of 





P * See especially one on “Exeter Hall,” July, 1838, and another on 
Letter-writing,” Jan. 1842. 
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literary ability, or even public reputation. For I believe I am 
correct in saying that it was Mr. Newman’s articles in the 
Critic which led to his being invited by the proprietors of the 
Times to come out in that journal with some remarks upon 
literary projects of the day, and that the result of these 
overtures may be seen in the celebrated letters of 
** Catholicus.” 

It is almost needless to say that the articles of the illustrious 
editor himself were always looked out for with anxiety, 
recognized with ease, and read with eagerness. ‘Though con- 
ceived in a spirit of singular caution and moderation, calcu- 
lated, rather than purposely intended, to disarm suspicion, 
they could not fail, as the compositions of so genuine a writer, 
to betray, at least to observant and sympathizing readers, 
very perceptible tokens of what was passing in his mind. 
The article on the “ Catholicity of the English Church,” which 
appeared in January, 1840, was followed at the distance of 
eighteen months by another, somewhat of the same character, 
though on a different subject—that on “ Private Judgment,” 
which, though not actually the last, was the last significant 
and characteristic paper of the gifted writer. 

The contents of this essay must have surprised many 
who had formed their expectations of it from its title. With 
High Churchmen of the time, “ Private Judgment” was 
synonymous with self-will, and involved, as it would involve 
in the Church, the spirit of heretical insubordination. In this 
article, however, a certain place and function was assigned to 
private judgment in the actual state of religious interests and 
parties in England. It might be employed, said the writer, 
in discriminating, not between religions, but between teachers, 
or, in other words, “ churches.” It was plain that the argu- 
ment of 8. Augustine against the Donatists had worked itself 
into the writer’s mind; indeed, he refers to it even more 
definitely than in the article of January, 1840, upon the 
“ Catholicity of the English Church.” He almost admits 
that the note of schism rested on the Anglican communion, 
and parries the charge by an argumentum ad hominem, or 
rather ad Ecclesiam, founded on a parallel note, as he considers, 
of “ quasi idolatry.” ‘Things being thus reduced, he argues, 
to an alternative of difficulties, it becomes the duty of Angli- 
cans to stay where they are; the fact of ‘ possession” deter- 
mining their course, under the circumstances, on the side of 
remaining “in the state of life in which it had pleased God 
to place them.” With the slight exception of the paper in the 
Oritie of April, 1842, on the “ Works of the Rev. J. Davison,” 
this article on Private Judgment was,I think, Mr. Newman’s 
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last appearance on the stage of Protestant literature. Its final 
words are eminently characteristic of himself and significant 
of his state of mind :— 


If, nefas dictu, our Church is by any formal act rendered schismatical, 
while Greek and Roman idolatry remains not of the Church, but in it 
merely, denounced by councils, though admitted by authorities of the day ; 
if our own communion were to own itself Protestant, while foreign commu- 
nions still disclaimed the superstitions of which they are too tolerant ; if the 
profession of ancient truth were to be persecuted in our Church, and its 
teaching forbidden—then doubtless, for a season, Catholic minds among us 
would be unable to see their way.* 


Catholics will be tempted to exclaim, upon reading these 
last words, “‘O most lame and impotent conclusion!” But 
their writer was one of those who always kept his words 
in arrear of his practice, instead of allowing them, as is the 
way with many, to outrun it. Meanwhile his example stands 
forth as their comment or their apology. In my next paper 
I will follow Tractarianism through its final stages into that 
which is now proved, almost demonstratively, to have been 
its providential end,—the amplification and expansion of the 
Holy Catholic Church in England. 

FREDERICK OAKELEY. 


(To be continued.) 








THEORIES OF SENSITIVE PERCEPTION. 


tke publication of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophical 
Lectures + has been matter of greater interest to students 
like myself, than that of any other of his works. In his 
“ Discussions,” not to speak of their unconnected and frag- 
mentary nature, one has to eliminate, in any search for a 
philosophical opinion, diffuse examinations of the present 
system of University education, and strange professions of 
disbelief in the utility of mathematics and medicine. In his 
edition of Reid’s works, again, he speaks, not as a master, but 
as a commentator ;—tied down, however independent a thinker 
he may be, to another man’s arrangement and method, with 
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which he by no means agrees. But in these Lectures I knew 
that I should hear himself speak, learn his own opinions, and 
ascertain the measure of his departure from his predecessors in 
the Scotch school of philosophy. For although, at first sight, 
he seems to profess the same cautious abhorrence of hypotheses, 
the same preference for psychology over metaphysics, the same 
deference to common sense, for which Reid and Stewart have 
been so justly extolled, on a closer inspection the resemblance 
diminishes. He follows through life with increasing reverence 
and love the most systematic dogmatizer of antiquity, Aristotle: 
logic is the subject of his profoundest study; nor does he 
refrain from timidly accosting and seeking to dissuade from 
their perilous enterprise, those who explore the Tyrrhene sea of 
transcendental metaphysics. A philosophy so different in 
its spirit and method could not but lead to different results ; 
and, accordingly, I find that these Lectures reveal more com- 
pletely to the world the discrepancies that exist between the 
views of Reid and Stewart and those of their successor. 

Most of these discrepancies, though important, concern 
questions of literary rather than philosophical interest, or are 
varieties of opinion differing more in the spirit than in the 
letter ; but there is one which affects Reid’s chiefest title 
to a great name in philosophy—I mean as to his doctrine of 
Perception. Beginning my studies, as I did, with Aristotle 
and his scholastic followers, and thence coming to the philo- 
sophy of modern times, I had supposed, that since the time of 
Descartes a false theory of perception prevailed among philo- 
sophers ; that this false theory had been, in part at least, the 
cause of Hume’s and Berkeley’s scepticism; and that Reid, 
while refuting these writers, had re-discovered the true 
explanation. 

The study of Hamilton’s objections led me to go over the 
matter again with more care; and I then became aware that 
Hamilton’s own theory had been held before him by Durandus 
and Ockam; that it was not Reid’s amplified and freed from 
obscurity, but a new system incompatible with his; and that 
the true view was that of Aristotle, of most of his Greek 
followers, of S. Thomas, of Scotus, and, in these later times, 
of Reid and of Stewart. 

Moreover, I perceived that Reid gave no further explanation 
of his view than could be expected at the time he wrote, but 
that Aristotle and his school connected it with a general law 
in physics, which has since been revived by Mr. Grove, Dr. 
Carpenter, and others, under the name of the “correlation of 
forces ;” and that, consequently, if to explain be to show that 
the fact in question is conformable to some general law (Mill, 
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Logic, iii. 12), Aristotle alone can be said to have adequately 
solved the problem of perception. 

Unfortunately I shall have to touch, in this paper, on 
the general principles of physics which Aristotle laid down, 
and which the schoolmen (each according to his bias) extended 
and modified —a part of the Peripatetic philosophy but little 
studied or understood; and so, perhaps, I am in danger 
of being both prolix and obscure. 

And, in passing let it be said, this same physical philosophy 
to which we are about to draw attention, certainly offers 
the most splendid results to anyone who will compare it with 
modern natural philosophy, simply casting away the dross 
where it exists: he will find it justifying our old Catholic 
philosophy in respect to modern science, just as Kant and 
Leibniz, Hamilton and Reid, justify it by their agreements and 
diversities in the face of modern metaphysics. 

The facts of Perception are these: Our mind, connected 
as it is with our body, knows external things, different in 
nature from itself, and often distant from it in time and place. 
To explain these facts, or, at least, to make them appear pos- 
sible, five systems have been invented. 

I. The mind sallies out to meet the external reality. This 
theory was held in the ancient schools only with regard to 
vision. Aristotle attributes it to Empedocles, and refers to the 
Timeeus, where Plato takes the same view. Sir W. Hamilton 
says that it was maintained by Euclid the Socratic, by the 
Platonists Galen and Alcinous (for “ Alchindus” must be a 
misprint, either of Hamilton’s, or of his authority), and by the 
Stoics generally. But he seems mistaken in ascribing it to 
Alexander the Aphrodisian, since he, in his original work “ On 
the Nature of the Soul,” adopts Aristotle’s view. Lord Mon- 
boddo is the modern patron of this theory. 

II. The external reality itself enters the body, and so is 
joined to the mind. Sir William hesitatingly attributes this 
extravagant system to Sergeant. 

III. The external reality is connected with the mind, 
not directly, but by certain intermediaries, which alone are the 
objects of our consciousness. By means of these, we come to 
have an indirect knowledge of the things they represent. 
This is the theory of ‘“ Representative Perception,” which 
counts as its supporters many weighty names in philosophy. 
Democritus, Leucippus, and their successors the Epicureans, 
took one variety of this hypothesis—the sensualist,—followed 
in modern times by Locke, Clarke, Hartley, and Bonnet. The 
spiritualist form of the same doctrine has been more popular ; 
the Neoplatonists of Alexandria, most of the Arabian Peri- 
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patetics, S. Anselm, two or three of the later schoolmen (if 
not also Alexander of Hales), and Scaliger, accept it. It is 
expressly maintained by Descartes and the Cartesians; Male- 
branche grounds on it his renewal of the transcendental 
idealism of Henry of Ghent ; and it is the basis of the monadic 
theory of Leibniz and the Wolfians. Arnauld, Buffer, and 
Dr. Brown held a most modified Cartesian form of the same, 
which modern French philosophers do not entirely disavow. 

I have not been able to satisfy myself if S. John Damascene 
and S. Augustine are to be quoted as patrons of this theory or 
of the next. 

As Sir William is at one with myself in condemning these 
three systems, I will not undertake the task of abridging his 
criticisms, but would refer the reader to the many places in 
his works where the last of them (the only one that philosophers 
could now be tempted to embrace) is admirably refuted. It is, 
in fact, impossible to consider an hypothesis valid which 
explains the phenomena of consciousness by denying one of 
the most important of them, viz., that, in the exercise of our 
senses, we are immediately conscious of an external reality. 

IV. The fourth system is, that we do not know external 
objects by a direct contact between the mind knowing and the 
object known, but that something intervenes between them. 
The outward reality is, however, the sole object of direct 
consciousness ; for we only discover the necessity for an inter- 
mediary by a subsequent process of reasoning. 

First, I hope to prove that Aristotle and his school maintain 
with Reid, that the external reality is the only object of 
perception. For the Stagirite’s enumeration of the objects of 
sense refers only to things without; and he blames Demo- 
critus for his theory, both of vision and of sensation in 
general. And so his greatest commentators, the Aphrodisian, 
Themistius, Philoponus, Simplicius, Ephesius, interpret him ; 
but the Arabians, in order to justify the Alexandrine additions 
which they made to Aristotle’s philosophy, put forth a view of 
sensitive perception derived from Plotinus, and afterwards 
adopted by Niphus and the Cartesians. This view, with its 
consequences, was known to and rejected by the great school- 
men of the Church. Albert the Great specially devotes a 
long chapter of his treatise “De Anima” to answering it ; 
S. Thomas, in innumerable places, and especially in an article 
of his “Summa,” refutes those who maintain that our cognitive 
faculties know nothing but their own affections. Reid or 
Stewart (as Hauréau has remarked) could use no stronger 
language than his: “Sensation is a passive faculty, which is 
altered by something without; and this external thing, pro- 
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ducing the alteration, is the primary object of sensation” 
(la, qu. 78, art. 3). Scotus (quodlib. 14) takes the same 
view. 

Even in controversy with Ockam and Durandus, when one 
might have supposed that they would have tended towards a 
representative hypothesis of perception, the Thomists and 
Scotists followed their masters. Thus Capreolus, a very able 
Thomist, notices that “S. Thomas holds that all external 
sensitive cognition, and all direct intellectual cognition, have 
the external reality for their object; and imagination alone, 
the species” (2 Sent. iii. qu. 2, art.3). Durandus even allows 
that such was his opponent’s opinion. 

Nor will any one, I imagine, doubt that this is Reid’s doc- 
trine, after the defence of him against Brown which Sir W. 
Hamilton has given in his Lectures. 

Secondly, I wish to show that these philosophers held that, 
although in exercising our senses we are conscious of naught 
besides the external reality (which is therefore properly called 
the object of sensitive perception), yet on reflection we find 
that something must intervene between the perceiving mind 
and the object perceived. 

It is sufficiently plain that this was Reid’s opinion; and, 
indeed, Hamilton condemns him for it. He held that “ we 
perceive no object unless some impression is made upon the 
organ of sense, either by the immediate application of the 
object, or by some medium which passes between the object 
and the organ The impressions made upon the organs 
of sense must be communicated to the nerves, and by them 
to the brain.”—(Int. Powers, Essay II. cap. ii.; Essay ITI. 
cap. 1.) 

Such is also the Peripatetic doctrine. Aristotle maintained 
that the qualities, or sensible attributes, of bodies, were purely 
immaterial. He called them eén, which the schoolmen, after 
Cicero, translate by the Latin word “ species.” These species 
have for the subject in which they exist the body itself, just as 
in his conception of body Aristotle assumed, besides that 
formal part which he and Kant consider necessary, an ultimate 
substratum to all change, which he called “the first matter.” 
The “ physical forces” of our modern natural philosophers 
very much resemble them. They exist (says Aristotle) only 
in so far as they act ; and by their action they evoke, in other 
bodies, species, either of the same kind as themselves, or, at 
least, as much like themselves as possible. In a word, the 
Stagirite and his school would agree with those modern 
physicists who, admitting the facts put foward by Mr. Grove, 
Dr. Carpenter, and others, to prove the “ correlation of 
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forces,” deny the hypothesis of Divine assistance, which 
these gentlemen would add to their theory. I have not here 
to discuss the merits of this question in general physics ; it 
is enough to remark that even the “a priori” Aristotelian 
assumption that the species produced is the measure of the 
producing species, is strongly supported by such experiments 
as those of Mr. Joule on the Mechanical Equivalent of Heat. 

Our philosopher, then, calls any change in the “ species” or 
“accidental forms” of a body, aAAofworc, which the schoolmen 
translate by “alteration.” A body, he says, is “altered,” 
when in it such eén (or physical forces) as light, heat, &c., are 
evoked or intensified. In every place in his works where he 
speaks particularly of alteration, he introduces the alteration 
in the body previous to, and necessary for, sensation, as an 
example or instance (e.g. 5 Phys. 2. 7 Phys. 2). It was 
natural, therefore, that the Peripatetics should use the word 
“species” for the force produced in the human body during 
this act of perception. 

Sir William Hamilton, who tries to throw the burthen of 
the invention of “species” on the schoolmen, says that 
Aristotle’s account of perception is short, but resembles his 
own ; and that he only brings in the word ¢iéog “ metaphori- 
cally-and cursorily.” Whether this be so, let the reader judge 
for himself from the following passages, the only places where 
the philosopher speaks of sensation in general :—“ It seems 
that sensation is a kind of alteration. Now some (as Demo- 
critus) say that like is affected by like.” This he does not (as 
Hamilton says) deny, but refers us to another place for his 
explanation, which is, that the thing acted on is before unlike, 
but afterwards like, the agent. ‘In general, then, about all 
the senses we must assume, that sense is receptive of sensible 
species without their matter; as wax receives the impression 
of a signet-ring without receiving the iron or gold of which it 
is made; and yet it receives a golden or brazen image, but not 
as gold or brass. In like manner, each one’s sense is affected 
by that which has colour, or savour, or sound; not as being 
said to be any of these, but in its own nature, and proportion- 
ately. Summing up, then, what we have said about the mind, 
let us first say that the mind is, as it were, all things. It is 
necessary that it should be either the things themselves, or 
their species; now it is not the things themselves—for a 
stone is not in the mind, but its species—so that the mind is 
like the hand ; for, as the hand is the instrument of instruments, 
so is the intellect the species of species, and the sense the 
species of sensible things.””—(De Anima, ii. 5, 9 ; iii. 8.) 

So, too, the Peripatetic school maintain that memory has, 
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for its medium between the mind and the object, an impres- 
sion (réroc) of the internal sensory, produced by the altera- 
tion of the organ of sense at the time of perception. 

In this they are at one with Sir William Hamilton; but 
they also agree with Reid that “we have by memory an 
immediate knowledge of things past ;” just as (it is Aristotle’s 
own illustration) in looking at a picture, we can make either 
the picture itself, or the object which the picture represents, 
the object of our direct consciousness. 

To put Aristotle’s theory into modern language. Were he 
now alive he would probably say: First of all grant the chief 
phenomenon before us, viz., that in the act of sensation we 
are immediately conscious of the external reality. But, as 
this is certain by direct experience, so is it equally evident 
to reason that between the mind and the object something 
must intervene. This something is not material: for, if it 
were, it could not enter our body or come in contact with our 
mind. It is a physical force, as immaterial in itself as our 
very minds; a force produced in our nerves and travelling 
along them at a rate now ascertained—202 feet in a second. 
It is called into activity by some other force, as light, heat, or 
motion ; it is correlated to its producing force, that is, it is its 
measure ; and ends in producing a change in our minds pro- 
portionate to itself; while it always, when of some intensity, 
produces a correlative change in the chemical or vital state of 
some part of the brain, and so renders memory possible by its 
permanency. 

This creed would, I believe, be unanimously subscribed by 
physiologists; but the proofs of the latter part of it will be 
more evident when we have considered the next system. 

V. In the general spirit of scepticism which resulted from the 
critical idealism of Scotus, Durandus, a Dominican bishop, 
and Ockam, the celebrated English Franciscan, held a theory, 
to account for the facts of perception, first suggested by Galen, 
and now revived by Sir William Hamilton. It, on the one 
hand, maintains, with the Peripatetics and Reid, that the 
external reality is the direct object of sensitive perception ; 
but, on the other, it denies that an intermediary of any kind 
between the subject and object is either necessary or possible. 
The mind, its upholders say, is situated at the outer extremity 
of the nerves; where, when the object and organ of sense 
come into contact, perception is produced. No nervous 
change of any kind is necessary; and, although it does occur, 
this is not the cause of sensation but its co-effect, and only 
serves to produce those changes in the nervous tissue 
which render memory and imagination possible. The modern 
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defender of this theory has also, in due consistency, assumed 
that we perceive only what is in contact with the external part 
of the organ of sense. 

Sir William urges, in defence, that this system alone jus- 
tifies our belief that the immediate object of sensation is 
external. This argument (since I can conceive no ground 
for it special to the case) must be based on a general proposi- 
sition that there is no link in the exercise of our faculties 
which we do not know by direct consciousness. Yet this is 
denied by Hamilton himself, who (Lecture XVIII.) agrees with 
Leibniz that there are many elements necessary to cognition 
(as links in the association of ideas, parts of which a “ minimum 
sensibile” is composed, &c.) which are never objects of direct 
consciousness. We might confirm this position by many 
examples were it necessary, but these are enough to show 
that S. Thomas was correct in saying that “a person is said 
to see a stone immediately, although he sees it by means of 
the species received from his eye, and by help of the light” 
(7 Quod. 1). 

The elder Scaliger has put the same objection in a form 
more compendious but not less weak. He says (note B on 
Reid) that, if the species is the means of perceiving the thing, 
it is not the thing, but the species, that is seen. As well might 
one argue that the successive vibrations, and not the sound 
which they compose, are the object of the faculty of hearing ; 
or that the contraction of certain muscles, and not the motion 
which results, is what is intended by a volition. 

To define shortly my position. I admit that the external 
reality is the immediate object of our sensory faculties ; 
because, in the exercise of our senses, we are conscious only 
of the reality ; but I deny that, because we are not conscious 
of any intermediary, no intermediary, therefore, exists. Nor 
can the Nominalist razor—the law of parsimony—be applied 
to deny the existence of a previous alteration of our nervous 
system, if such alteration can be proved necessary by physio- 
logical arguments. 

Let us now, therefore, see which of these two systems has 
the support of physiology. 

Sir William Hamilton (Lecture XXV. and passim) and 
Durandus (in 2, dist. 3, qu. 6) hold that the mind perceives 
at the outer extremities of the nervous system, by a direct 
contact with the object perceived. Without going beyond 
arguments which will be generally intelligible, I can, I think, 
prove that this is impossible. 

For, first, if nerve-change is necessary, not for perception, 
but for imagination and memory, there seems to be no reason 
why we should see only with our eyes and hear only with our 
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ears, since the mind is held to be equally present in the whole 
body. And, if it be replied that pictures are thrown only on 
the retina of the eye, and that this is why vision is limited to 
that organ, I ask whether vision can be produced on any other 

art of our surface by the projection of a picture with a lens: 
and why at least we are not everywhere conscious of some 
vague impressions of light, sound, or odours ? 

Secondly: If a nerve is divided at any point between the 
brain and its termination in the organ of sense, no perception 
takes place. I can imagine no answer to these two objections 
which does not admit (as Hamilton seems to do in one place) 
that “the whole organism must co-operate simultaneously 
with the mind in perception.” This admission grants what 
I have just been maintaining—that a necessary element may 
be contained in perception of which our direct consciousness 
takes no account. Nor is even this theory of “ simultaneous 
co-operation”’ enough to account for the following facts. 

Thirdly: Without any existing external cause, but when 
either the brain or nerves are excited, flashes of light, specks, 
and even perfect images are seen; sounds, articulate or not, 
are heard; the sense of touch is deceived ; and sometimes (but 
much more rarely) odours or savours are noticed. These 
“subjective sensations ”’ (as they are called) are acknowledged 
by physicians to be in every respect as lively as those which 
have an outward cause (see Morel, “ 'T'raité des Maladies Men- 
tales,” pp. 367, et sqq.; De Boismont, “ Hallucinations,” 
cap. 18; Carpenter, “ Human Physiology,” sect. 591, et sqq. ; 
and the authorities cited, in a popular form, in cap. 45 of “A 
Strange Story”). Indeed, they hold that any production of 
nerve-force in the part of the brain appropriated to this 
faculty will give rise to sensation. ‘Thus we may perceive 
something (1) when the nerve-change has travelled up from 
the organ of sense to the brain; and this is common sensitive 
perception ; (2) when the nerve or spinal cord has been irri- 
tated, and so has transmitted an impression like the former 
(under this head come the pains in the limbs owing to spinal 
disease, or after amputations) ; (3) because an impression has 
been transmitted downwards from the higher part of the brain, 
which is the organ of the imagination, to that part devoted to 
sensation. This is the source of the hallucinations of dreams 
and insanity, and also of those vivid representations which 
imaginative persons can produce at will. All the senses are 
not equally subject to the imagination. Sight is most so; then 
comes hearing; and then, at a great distance, touch. Smell 
and taste are almost never affected in insanity unless the nerve 
is diseased ; and Albertus Magnus long ago remarked that we 
very rarely (if ever) dream of odours or savours. But I digress. 
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Fourthly: S. Augustine (11 de Trin. sect. 3) seems to have 
found it difficult to convince certain “tardiora ingenia” that 
any medium could exist between the mind and its objects, and 
he proves its existence by remarking that we can, as it were, 
catch this medium (the nerve-change, or “ species”’), remain- 
ing in the organ of sense, or the nerve, after the object has 
passed away—in the case of the eye, producing what are called 
“‘ ocular spectra.” 

He also observes, with great justice, that we should no more 
perceive objects double by squinting, than we do when our 
eyes are in their proper axis, unless nerve-change preceded 
perception. Nay, it is impossible to conceive that with our 
two eyes we could see a single object, or hear one sound with 
our two ears, if the point of perception were in our retinas or 
auditory sacs. 

Fifthly : It is well known that a movement may take place in 
our bodies, in response to an impression of which we are quite 
unconscious. Now, these “ reflex”? movements are produced 
(to speak generally) in the spinal cord—a part of the nervous 
system between the brain and the surface; and this would 
imply that perception does not take place until the nerve- 
change, in travelling from the surface to the nervous centres, 
has passed beyond the spinal cord. 

For these reasons, and for others drawn from comparative 
anatomy, physiologists unanimously hold that the seats of 
sensitive perception are, not the surface of the body, or even 
the several organs of the senses, but certain points in the 
brain, called the ‘sensory ganglia,” closely connected among 
themselves, and lying between the organs of sense, on the one 
hand, and the parts of the brain serving higher operations, on 
the other. 

So far, then, as physiology is of avail—and its testimony in 
this case is decisive—it is entirely against Hamilton, and 
altogether in favour of Aristotle and Reid. 

In order to confirm their fundamental proposition—that any 
intermediary to cognition must be directly known—with some 
show of consistency, Hamilton, and those who agree with him 
(as Durandus, Gregorius Ariminensis, and others), assert that 
memory is not, as Reid calls it, “an immediate knowledge of 
things past,” but, first, a knowledge of the change in our own 
brain, which is the condition necessary to memory, and, then, 
a recognition of what that change represents. So at least I 
understand them, though it is difficult to believe that the 
leader of the Scotch philosophy—the successor of Reid and 
Stewart—could deny the voice of consciousness, which bears 
witness as plainly to the immediateness of memory as to the 
immediateness of sensitive perception. Certainly I agree with 
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both Aristotle and Reid in acknowledging that we know the 
object of memory to be past; still I am as convinced that 
in remembering, say, the Venus of Milos in the Louvre, that 
statue is immediately present to my direct consciousness, as 
that the pictures at this moment before me are the direct 
object of my visual perception. 

But Sir William is prepared to go farther still. He says 
(note B, on Reid, sect. i. B.; and ‘ Metaphysics,” vol. 1. 
p- 153), ‘‘ It is a common error of philosophers to say that we 
see (v. g.) the sun or any distant body. We only see the rays 
of light in contact with our retina; and, in fact, if we look 
alternatively with each eye, we have a different object in our 
right, and a different object in our left eye.” This seems to 
me to proceed from a forgetfulness of the sense in which the 
word “object” is used. If by the object of any sense be 
meant that which is at once perceived, then he will scarcely 
deny that the process by which we refer the light on our 
retina to a distant and fixed source, is latent, if it exists at all; 
but if by object he means all that is necessary to perception, 
then we have just shown that not only the ray of light pro- 
ceeding from the sun, but also a nerve-change in ourselves, is 
necessary to the act of vision. 

This may seem a long disquisition for one subject only in 
philosophy, but it must be remembered that no question has 
been matter of more frequent dispute; that (as Sir William 
Hamilton says) it is one of those which influence the whole 
tone of a system or school; and that it is a question but little 
understood at the present day. 

I proposed to myself in this paper to show, first, that Sir 
William Hamilton, in departing from Reid on this question, 
also departed from the truth; next, that although Reid was 
correct as to the facts of perception, he gave no adequate 
explanation of them (for his hypothesis of Divine assistance 
cannot be called so); whereas Aristotle and his disciples not 
only gave the true account of the facts, but also showed how 
they were conformable to a general law of his philosophy, and 
so explained them. I trust I have done all that I proposed, 
and, in so doing, have justified our great Catholic philosophers 
who have been so generally ridiculed as the inventors of “ in- 
tentional forms ” or “ species,” while I have brought the most 
prominent law in modern science—the correlation of forces— 
to help in the solution of this knotty and intricate question. 
Should I have succeeded in guiding even a single student to a 
more correct idea of what are the facts to be explained, I shall 
not consider this Essay to have been written in vain. 


M. D. T. 
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Fondation Catholique dun Séminaire en Angleterre pour les Missions 
Etrangéres, placée sous Yautorité de S. E. Mgr. Le Cardinal Wiseman, 
Archévéque de Westminster, et avec lagrément de Nosseigneurs les 
Evéques d’Angleterre. Bruxelles: Goemaere. 1863. 


HIS short paper, which relates, as its title announces, to one of the 
various subjects of vital interest to the Church discussed at the 
recent Congress of Malines, is from the pen of the promoter of the work, 
Father Vaughan. It is at once refreshing to our spirits and cheering to our 
hopes, to see the apostolical and ecclesiastical spirit of their great founder, 
the father of so many seminaries, alive and energizing in his sons, the 
Oblates. Our hearts also cannot but be gladdened at beholding our own 
country about to take its place among Catholic nations in that work which 
is peculiarly characteristic of the Church which Jesus Christ has left on earth, 
and to which, in the persons of His Apostles, His parting words were, “ Go 
ye, and teach all nations.” 

F. Vaughan recalls to mind the boon which England has received in 
return for her generous hospitality to eight thousand French priests, expa- 
triated by the Revolution, in those seeds of zeal for religion and fervent 
charity which they, in conjunction with the other foreign priests who, fol- 
lowing in their steps, hastened to our shores to forward the good work, have 
sown throughout the land. He then alludes to the benediction which the 
Holy Father has bestowed on this new-born project, and communicates a 
letter from His Eminence Cardinal Wiseman, bearing date July 18th, 1863, 
from which we learn that when Father Vaughan confided to his Eminence, 
some years ago, the great desire he felt to see a seminary established in 
England for the education of priests destined for the conversion of the 
heathen, he found him prepared not only to approve, but warmly to second 
the idea. It was no new thought. His Eminence writes, “ When I was on 
the eve of my episcopal consecration, one to whom the Church has since 
awarded the title of a Servant of God, pressed me in very remarkable terms 
to further the establishment in England of a college for this end.” His 
Eminence did not, at that time, see any opening for the realization of the 
project, but it never left his mind ; and on F, Vaughan’s application, coupled 
with his offer to devote himself to the work, he believed that the hour was 
arrived for the fulfilment of his hopes. Communications like the above are, 
we conceive, calculated to afford more encouragement than the best prospects 
which human means or opportunities might appear to hold out. These often 
disappoint our hopes, while the blessing of Heaven, of which we think we 
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see the pledge in these, assuredly, not accidental coincidences, provides all 
that is wanting to insure success. 

Both the Cardinal and Father Vaughan urge the special motives which 
render it incumbent upon the Catholics of England, laity as well as clergy, 
to use their endeavours to promote this undertaking. We owe a debt of 
gratitude for the missionary assistance we ourselves received in our need, 
Millions of pagans are, like ourselves, subject to the dominion of Great 
Britain. An extensive propagandism of Protestantism is carried on amongst 
them—-barren of results, it is true, as respects conversion, but greatly 
increasing the difficulty of bringing the benighted heathen to the knowledge 
of the true faith. The idolator becomes, so to say, incapable of distinguishing 
light from darkness, and the fatal prejudice exists, that to be an Englishman 
is all one with being a Protestant. We may hope to reap an abundant 
reward in graces poured out on our country. And who knows but that, as 
God raised up the colossus of the Roman empire to form a basis for the 
kingdom of His Son, so also, notwithstanding the errors in which she is 
plunged, England may be called by Providence to extend the reign of the 
Gospel over the earth? Her daily intercourse with every region of the 
world, her vast system of commerce, her energetic influence, palpable every- 
where, for good as well as for evil—may not these become the instruments 
for the propagation of truth to the ends of the earth ? 

“Tn recruiting subjects, it is not intended,” observes Father Vaughan, “ to 
limit ourselves exclusively to England; it is hoped to enlist others from 
foreign Catholic countries, and to find vocations even amongst the converted 
idolators themselves, when we have had the means and opportunity of 
subjecting them to proper training.” 

Our own pecuniary resources are at present so limited, and our wants so 
urgent, that his Eminence considers that an appeal to foreign aid is quite 
necessary ; and he confidently hopes that pious and charitable Catholics of 
Europe, and even America, recognizing the importance of a work destined 
to recruit the ranks of missionaries to the heathen in all lands, will come to 
its assistance with their contributions. 

Father Vaughan adds, that the proposed undertaking has met with the 
cordial sympathy of the whole English Episcopate. 

The seminary is to be directed by the Oblates of S. Charles, under the 
immediate authority of the Holy See and of His Eminence Cardinal 
Wiseman. The institution places itself under the special protection of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, ever present in the Blessed Sacrament, the model 
upon which our missionary priests must be formed ; also under the patronage 
of Immaculate Mary, Queen of Apostles ; of S. Joseph, the nursing-father 
of missionaries and patron of the heathen; of S. Peter, Prince of the 
Apostles, that he may unite us more closely in a spirit of love and devotion 
to the Holy See; of S. Francis Xavier, the holy Martyrs of Japan, and 
the Blessed Peter Claver. 
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Le Christ et le Monde. ParYAbbé Gasrizt. Paris et Lyon: Périsse. 


HIS interesting volume is the product of the workings of a Catholic 
mind upon the crisis, political, social, and religious, which, to persons 
of even ordinary powers of observation and habits of reflection, is clearly 
imminent. For reasons—some obvious, and others more obscure but doubt- 
less incidental to national character and to our insular and isolated position— 
problems which appertain to the abstract and the ideal work slowly with us, 
principles do not rapidly evolve their logical conclusions, systems fail of deve- 
loping their full proportions. Hence, we are apt to lag behind our European 
brethren, sometimes for good, often for evil; or the evil works implicitly 
and negatively, and without that full reflective self-consciousness which not 
only gives to a mental conception its vital energy, but clothes it in that form 
which is essential to its rapid intercommunication and propagandism. In the 
political order, having retained in our constitution many institutions trans- 
mitted to us from Catholic times, which embody at once guarantees of free- 
dom and elements of stability and order, we have been enabled hitherto to 
keep modern democracy at bay, to profit by the experience of those who have 
run further ahead, and, if not to change our course away from the direction 
of the rocks and breakers, at least to slacken sail and drift more slowly 
towards the danger looming in the distance. Now, as the political question 
is always, in one point of view, the most pressingly urgent,—appealing 
as it does to the fears and interests of so many classes who, as long as peace 
and order can be preserved, can often look with comparative calmness on 
growing evils fraught with consequences as hideous as any which revolution 
bears in her bosom, or even contrive to shut their eyes to their progress and 
malignancy,—we English in general feel the burden of the awful problems of 
the day weigh more lightly on us than they do on our Continental neighbours. 
If we wish to realize their painful actuality on the other side the Channel, we 
must study that sure note of the tendency of thought, now that it finds its 
reflection and expression in the press— contemporary literature. 

The Catholic will, of course, turn with peculiar interest to the religious 
publications which bear on these momentous questions. With all its boasted 
progress, the world seems to have come to what we may call, to use an 
American vulgarism, a fix. Society has been removed from its only solid 
foundation, “ the granite of imperishable and divine principles,” as the Abbé 
Gabriel expresses it. Power has Jost its sanction, law its basis, justice its 
rule. Severed from these principles, deprived of their regulating balance, 
which is the Gospel morality, and removed from their centre of gravity, 
which is Christ, human society fearfully oscillates between revolt and servi- 
tude, anarchy and absolutism. Such a situation, from its very nature, cannot 
long endure. It must issue in destruction or be retrieved by renovation. In 
fine, it would seem as if society must be dissolved, or reconstructed upon a 
Christian basis. Such being the aspect of things, Catholics are naturally led 
to one or other of these views: either we are witnessing the signs of the 
dissolution of all things and the coming judgment, or we are entering upon 
one of those typical crises which are to usher in a new era of triumph for 
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the Church. The Abbé Gabriel adopts the latter of these views. He con- 
siders that prophecy points to a triumph of Christ over the world which has 
never yet been achieved. The kingdoms of this world are to become the 
kingdoms of Christ. The middle ages aimed at this consummation. What- 
ever might be the vices and crimes of individuals or of governments, society 
in those times was built upon Christianity, as all its forms in every depart- 
ment both of public and private life testify. Still, if the prophecy in 
question have not an exclusively spiritual import, it is plain that it yet awaits 
its perfect accomplishment. Its magnificent promises were very imperfectly 
realized in the middle ages, even when their glory was at its apogee, not to 
speak of the limited area within which it received its partial fulfilment, a 
circumstance seemingly irreconcilable with the comprehensiveness of its terms. 
“ At the present day,” says the Abbé Gabriel, “ out of about thirteen hundred 
millions of men, the computed total of the human race, about two hundred 
millions—not a sixth part of the whole—have received the sign of redemp- 
tion on their brow, while scarcely a hundred and sixty millions are nominal 
members of the Church.” 
The carnal and fanciful notions of the Millenarians have thrown into the 
shade and cast discredit upon what was the general belief of Christians in 
the early ages, that a signal triumph upon earth was reserved for Christ’s 
kingdom. The Abbé Gabriel, and other writers who share his anticipations, 
we need hardly observe, entertain no idea in any way akin to the delusive 
theories which the Church has censured ; neither do they anticipate that any 
state can be realized upon earth in which the Church shall cease to be 
militant, or in which its conflict with the world shall be at an end, or so 
much as suspended. But the term world is susceptible of two meanings. In 
its theological sense, it is the kingdom in which Satan rules, and includes 
all who obey the solicitations of their own carnal hearts and the temptations 
which allure us to bury ourselves in our lower nature, and thus to renounce 
the law of the spirit. In another and popular sense, it is used for society 
in its leading institutions and constructive principles. The world in this 
sense (hypothetically speaking) may be Christianized : governments might be 
based on the recognition of the law of Christ and His Church ; and so of 
every other influential institution. We have only to suppose genuine Catho- 
lics—we are not speaking of perfect men or of saints—to be more numerous 
and better instructed, to see at once that a state of things might arise in 
which power would pass into the hands of the good—of those, at least, suffi- 
ciently good to desire the preponderance of those principles which alone can 
save humanity from the ruin on the brink of which it seems to stand. For 
such a state of things to exist, it would not be necessary to suppose that the 
interiorly holy need even form the numerical majority. As men, from the 
perception of the necessity of order to the peace of the community, acquiesce 
in the existence of a restraining and coercive government, so also might 
they experimentally perceive that the Church of Christ is the only rock of 
safety for civilized society, the sole bond of unity which can preserve man- 
kind*from relapsing into barbarism. We are simply explaining a view, not 
advocating a theory. 
Again, the aspirations of the human race are not to be altogether overlooked, 
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however misguided and misdirected they may be. The liberty, fraternity, 
and equality which the Revolution promised, and which received so bitter and 

derisive a fulfilment at its hands, are still the undying desire at the heart of 
the human race. The Abbé Gabriel agrees with Mgr. Kettler in thinking 

that it is because these words embody a real truth, that they exercise so 

potent an influence over so many minds. Evil and ungodly men have pro- 

mised to confer these boons by breaking with God and His Church—they 

have failed : it remains to see if the Church cannot bestow them in their 
true and higher sense. The Abbé Gabriel thinks that she can and that she 

will. The main topic of “Le Christ et le Monde” is the triumph of Jesus 

Christ in His Church by love: the essential nature of love being sacrifice. 

Life by death is the whole revelation of Jesus Christ. He judged and van- 

quished the world, and cast out the prince of this world, by His cross. It is 
by this immolation of Himself that, raised upon the Cross, He draws all men 
to Himself; and it is by a continuation of this Divine sacrifice that He will 
again conquer the world and Satan, in His Body the Church. We are 
beholding at present His crucifixion in His members and in His visible 
head on earth. Everywhere is His Church insulted, mocked, persecuted. 
Like the grain of wheat, it dies to be multiplied. The universality of the 
triumph will be proportionate to the extent of the humiliation. The two 
camps, the two cities, the two worlds, Babylon and Jerusalem, the kingdom 
of God and the kingdom of Satan, confront each other ; there can be no com- 
promise between them. Modern society has repudiated God: even in pagan 
times, power represented the religious belief of the nation as well as its civil 
and political interests ; their institutions were based upon their creed, such 
as it was ; antiquity often confounded in one the spiritual and the temporal, 
but it never conceived the temporal as independent of, and divided from, the 
spiritual It was reserved for our day to see proclaimed a law essentially 
atheistical, indifferent, if not hostile, to religious belief, owning no obligation 
to the moral law of the Gospel ; a law, in short, which constitutes the State 
under conditions inferior in principle to those which pagans and even Turks 
acknowledge, conditions under which political society has never hitherto been 
conceived, conditions which rob it of its legitimacy and its sanction, And 
what is true of the political order is to be found repeated in all the co-exist- 
ing orders within its bosom. Probe the bleeding wounds festering beneath the 
refinements of a delusive civilization, lift the veil which conceals its shame- 
ful scars, and what will you behold? Painting, sculpture, the stage, history, 
romantic fiction, literature, and science all seeming to vie with each other in 
toiling at the work of dissolution and social degradation, and of eradicating 
from man’s heart all that is pure, holy, noble, and venerated. Along with 
all this hideous debasement, the most brilliant and empty theories, dreams of 
reform, miserable systems decorated with pompous names to delude the 
simple and ignorant, and every day issuing in the most contradictory results 
and in the bitterest disappointments. 

But the Church, like her Divine Model, does not promulgate theories ; 
she teaches by her acts ; she is the living incarnated truth ; the ideal in act 
which alone possesses any real and vital power. This is the second point 
whith the Abbé very admirably elucidates and developes—the powerlessness 
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of science without love; of the idea without the act. The adversaries of 
Christianity, says the Abbé Gabriel, pretend that Jesus taught nothing new. 
They point to the ideas of fraternity and universal equality proclaimed a 
thousand years before our era by Chakya-Mouni. They pretend to discover 
a complete conception of charity in the books of the latter and of Confucius ; 
the Decalogue in the ten Buddhist commandments ; and even sentiments 
identical with some in the Sermon on the Mount in the most ancient 
writings ; and they conclude that Christ taught men nothing they did not 
already know. Let us for a moment admit these false assertions. What would 
result ? The radical powerlessness of pure idea. Why did not Buddhism 
realize this fraternal equality which it is said to have proclaimed? Why 
did the principle of universal charity, taught by Confucius, issue in results so 
flagrantly opposite? Why ? Because an idea cannot destroy selfish, sensual, 
proud, and egotistical passions; because between knowing and doing, 
between a theory of charity and its exercise, there lies an abyss. What avails 
it that he pompously proclaims truths which he does not practise? We have 
the United States decreeing absolute freedom and maintaining slavery. We 
have the equality preached by those whose ambition is to raise themselves 
above all. We have fraternity exemplified in the guillotine. 

The Church, then, is to triumph now by the same old weapons. The 
Gospel must be preached to the poor: preached and practised by love, self- 
sacrifice, abnegation ; it is the great work which lies before her, and before 
each of us in our measure, as members of her mystical body. And the poor 
—the “disinherited of this world”— who nourish that society which is cor- 
rupting them and cheating them with lying hopes, will understand and learn 
the lesson as none others will ; and they will become as of old the Church’s 
army, her strength to march to the conquest of the world and to that peaceful 
sovereignty over the nations which were given to her Lord for His 
inheritance. 

We can recommend this beautiful work, which has received the appro- 
bation of the Holy See, as likely to have a practical interest for all, whether 
or no they share the Abbé’s hopeful anticipations or agree with him in his 
interpretation of prophecy. 





La Charité Chrétienne et ses Zuvres. Par Mgr. YEvéque d’Orléans. Paris : 
Douniol, 1863. 


VERYTHING that comes from the pen of Mgr. Dupanloup is sure to 

be forcible and vigorous. Perhaps he may be said to belong to that 

class of men who require conflict to bring out their powers : at least, judging 
merely from his productions as a writer, he throws himself very naturally 
into a controversial attitude ; and the course of affairs since the time that 
he became prominent in France has not been such as to give him much 
opportunity for repose. His present brochure is no exception in this respect. 
Peaceful as the title sounds, and much as it suggests one of the most 
delightful and fruitful of all topics that could be handled by a Christian 
philosopher, “La Charité Chrétienne” is a keen and smart reply to M. de 
o 2 
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Persigny’s circular suppressing the Central Council of the Conferences of 
S. Vincent de Paul, and to the rejoicings of the Voltairean press of France 
at that ill-omened measure. The step taken by the Government is treated 
as an attack on Christian charity and beneficence—and, indeed, an attack so 
open, and with so little of the appearance of an occasion to justify it, has not 
often been made. It was a blow that came directly from the very worst and 
most dangerous influences that are at work in Europe—from the party that 
desires to destroy at once social order and religion. That party may under- 
mine civilization in a thousand ways ; but as long as society is leavened and 
penetrated by the free and vigorous action of Christian charity, it will find 
itself baffled and defeated. It might be thought that the few thousands of 
good laymen of whom the Conferences of S. Vincent de Paul are composed, 
who devote their time and means to so large an extent to the simplest bene- 
ficence, would be objects of contempt rather than of dread to the infidel con- 
spiracy. But they have been treated as formidable enemies rather than as 
despicable victims ; and the anti-Christian party has shown a true instinct 
in so dealing with them. Society is safe, under whatever form of govern- 
ment, as long as it is Christian ; as long as the Catholic life within it is not 
paralyzed ; as long as the spirit of love, brotherhood, and self-sacrifice for 
the sake of others is allowed to breathe and work freely. The victory of evil 
can only be temporary and transient, while piety, purity, charity, and faith 
remain. These are now, and especially in a country like France, the true 
enemies of the Revolution. It need not fear the power of the government, 
with its colossal armies and its legions of functionaries. An unnatural 
centralization can easily destroy the life of a country in the process of dril- 
ling it into perfection. The exaggeration of the State, also, takes away the 
vitality and importance of other agencies more natural and more legitimate, 
whose functions it may clog and shackle, but whose place it can never supply. 
If men cannot associate for a charitable purpose, or give an alms, or found 
a school, or educate their children, or perform a number of other duties 
which naturally flow from their position, domestic and social, without the 
inquisitive interference and impertinent “authorization” of a more than 
paternal government, it is not at all unlikely that a great many of these 
duties will go unperformed. Moreover, it is quite possible, and has been 
found more than once practicable, to prevail on this restless bureaucracy to 
use its power over the interests it undertakes to protect, for the purpose of 
consummating their ruin. This may be done in two ways—by a state mono- 
poly, as was the case with education in France in the days of Louis Philippe, 
when the men whose watchword was “liberty” sat down contented under 
the encroachment because it crippled the action of their chief enemy, the 
Church ; or, as has now been done, by an attempt to use the power of the 
government simply to prevent the free working of good and beneficent 
agencies. In either case, the tyrannical power placed by modern systems 
of government in the hands of officials, is used practically for the purpose of 
destroying society. This is the true danger of our time—the Revolution 
using the machinery of the despotism it has created to fetter the Church and 
trample out Christian life. 

Mgr. Dupanloup, therefore, has every possible reason to attack with his 
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utmost vigour the circular of M. de Persigny. He fought strenuously many 
years ago against the attempt of the Government to put chains on Christian 
education, and he is now quite in his vocation in defending the freedom of 
Christian charity. He is quite right, too, in attributing the obnoxious 
measure to its real authors, and in seeing in it, not an accidental mistake of a 
fussy official, but a well-aimed blow from a darker and more malignant foe. 
The occasion justifies the defence of Christian charity in general—for that 
it is which is really attacked, not the Central Council of S. Vincent de Paul. 
The real mischief has been, that the government has let itself be directed 
by the influences that dictated the circular ; and this mischief remains, even 
though the move produces little ostensible effect on the great work against 
which the attack was made. If not a franc less be given in alms, nor a single 
visit to the poor omitted, in consequence of the circular, it will still be true 
that the Revolution has had a triumph, and has used M. de Persigny as its 
tool, if not as its accomplice. 

It must, however, be acknowledged that the work before us suffers, to 
some extent, from the nature of the circumstances that have called it forth. 
A clear, simple, and comprehensive account of the marvellous and multi- 
tudinous developments of Christian charity would be one of the most 
beautiful books that could be written. It would have all the charm of that 
book of our time of which Catholic England may so well be proud—the 
“Mores Catholici.” It would rival the “ Livesof the Saints,” or the histories 
of missionary enterprise, or of religious Orders, in its intrinsic beauty ; 
for, like them, it would be the narrative of the noblest triumphs of Divine 
grace. The path that its writer would have to follow would lead him through 
every phase and department of human misery and degradation, and the 
wilderness would bloom with flowers under his feet, as he traced in each 
the healing, purifying, and transforming influence of Christian love. The 
most heroic deeds of devotion that the world has seen, the sweetest and 
most attractive characters that grace has moulded out of our poor human 
nature, would be the ordinary subjects of his pen. ‘“ Whatsoever things 
are true, whatsoever modest, whatsoever just, whatsoever holy, whatsoever 
lovely, whatsoever of good fame—if there be any virtue, if any praise of 
discipline,’—all would be legitimate topics for the historian of charity, for 
all virtues wait upon it as their queen, and it cannot be where they are not. 

Moreover, if anything besides the beauty of such a work were required to 
heighten its value and interest, it might be found in the consideration that 
the working of Christian charity upon the world has furnished one of the 
most irrefragable proofs of the divinity of the religion that has produced it, 
and of the Church in which alone it can be found in its purity and perfec- 
tion. Among the historical and philosophical demonstrations of Christianity 
and Catholicism, few can be found more convincing, in reality, than this. 
Cardinal Baluffi, in a masterly work published many years ago, and which 
we are glad to see, has lately been translated into French, has drawn out the 
argument that proves the Catholic Church to be the true Spouse of Christ 
by her works of charity. His volume, however, is but a sketch which 
admits of far greater fulness of detail than he has given to it. Count de 
Champagny’s work, “La Charité Chrétienne dans les Premitres Bitcles de 
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I'Eglise,” is highly valuable as far as it goes, but it stops short with the fourth 
century. The full history remains to be written; for the brochure of the 
Bishop of Orleans does not supply the need. It is too occasional, too sketchy, 
and perhaps somewhat too impetuous. There is, we think, some little 
exaggeration in the description of paganism given by Mgr. Dupanloup. 
Paganism was blind, heartless, and cruel enough, and it may well be, that by the 
side of the monstrous forms of evil that we know to have existed under its 
shade, there were still fouler and darker things than we, in the nineteenth 
century of the action of Christianity on the world, imagine or suspect. But 
our acquaintance with the Roman and Greek world is, after all, a distant 
one ; and we may not have a right to press into our service, as a witness 
against the old civilization, every expression in a poet or a sutirist that will 
bear the worst interpretation. The apologist of Christian charity does not need 
to paint the state of the world before Christ in darker colours than his 
authorities justify. It may still be needful to tell the truth concerning it ; 
for there may still be some foolish idolizers of paganism left. But the many 
able historical works that have lately been written ought to banish the 
illusion for ever ; and the fruits of the new spirit breathed into society by 
Christianity are far too lovely in themselves to need any deepening, by way 
of contrast, of the background on which their picture has to be drawn. 

Nearly a third part of the volume before us is taken up by an Appendix, 
containing documents connected with the occasion of its publication. We 
have, first, the too famous circular of M. de Persigny, followed by a long 
and searching criticism. Then we have Mgr. Dupanloup’s letter to the 
President of a Conference of 8. Vincent de Paul, advising that its labours 
should continue, notwithstanding the step of the Government. A pastoral 
circular, in favour of the manufacturing poor of Orleans, and another on the 
subject of Slavery, are also included, together with some controversial cor- 
respondence with the Journal des Débats and M. Edgar Quinet. 





The Pentateuch and the Elohistic Psalms: in reply to Bishop Colenso. Five 
Lectures delivered in the University of Cambridge. By Epwarp 
Harotp Browne, B.D., Norrisian Professor. London: Parker. 


Cambridge : Deighton. 


MPOSSIBLE as it would be to notice a tenth part of the volumes that 
have appeared in answer to the Bishop of Natal, we must make an 
exception in favour of the unpretending Lectures before us. Professor 
Browne belongs to that more orthodox and learned class among Anglican 
writers to which, as such, only one objection can be made. They are well 
informed on all points but one ; they write soberly and sensibly, and, what is 
a still rarer merit, with clearness and logical precision. Their one defect 
reminds us of a remark made long ago on a certain eloquent and versatile 
Lord Chancellor, whose name may easily be guessed. It was said of him, 
that if he did but know a little law, he would know a little of everything. 
We may say of these writers, that if they did but know a little theology—we 
use the word in its strictest sense—there would be few necessary departments 
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of knowledge in which they are deficient. Thus, we have Mr. Browne 
dealing with the arguments of Dr. Colenso, about our Lord’s possible 
ignorance as to the real origin of the Pentateuch, in a clever, sensible way. 
He urges the distinction between “ ignorance”—by which he simply means 
“limited knowledge”—and error, and he argues that, in any case, our Lord 
could not possibly have been allowed to be in error on such a point. He 
makes a fair case, on his own ground, against Dr. Colenso—for it is necessary 
for the argument of the latter that our Lord should have had a false impres- 
sion on the matter—but it is not in that way that a theologian would argue. 
His language is hesitating, defective, and vague, from the want of theological 
knowledge. It would be a great benefit to themselves, and perhaps might 
have very important consequences, if the Anglican writers of the present age 
would pay a little more attention to a department of sacred learning in 
which they are so very far behind many of their predecessors. 

The defect of which we have spoken does not prevent the work before us 
from being a successful and useful one in its own line. Mr. Browne passes 
lightly over the more popular difficulties raised by Dr. Colenso, which he 
considers to have been sufficiently disposed of by other writers. He devotes 
himself particularly to the argument that has been drawn by Dr. Colenso, 
after a multitude of other writers, from the use of the various names of God 
in the Pentateuch and in the Psalms; and we think it can hardly be doubted 
that he has disposed very well of this specious objection, at least in the shape 
it has assumed in Dr. Colenso’s hands. The differences apparent as to the 
use of the sacred names in the Pentateuch may be variously explained ; but 
Mr. Browne’s hypothesis—perhaps not very much more original than the 
objection of his adversary—deserves a place among the more probable 
answers. He supposes, as one solution, that Moses wrote some parts of 
Genesis, such as the account of the Creation and certain other prominent 
historical events, early in the course of the forty years spent by the 
Israelites in the desert, and for popular use. This would be before the 
people had become accustomed to the name of Jehovah. Towards the end 
of his life, as they were approaching the termination of their wanderings, 
he may have written other portions of the Pentateuch, the great body of 
the history ; and in these he would have naturally used the later name of 
God, with which the new generation that had grown up since the Exodus 
had become familiar. In this case, Moses is himself first the “ Elohist,” and 
afterwards the “ Jehovist,” of whom we have heard so much. Another 
hypothesis put forward by Mr. Browne is that of the use by Moses of 
ancient documents, handed down, whether in writing or not, from the older 
Patriarchs, which he would embody in his own work. It is, of course, the 
most likely thing in the world that such materials should have existed from 
the earliest times ; indeed, it would require strong positive evidence to make 
it probable that they did not exist then in considerable numbers, at a time 
when the chain of tradition needed so few links to connect the present with 
the very earliest ages ; when, too, the life of individuals was so long, and when, 
supposing writing not to have existed—which is a gratuitous supposition— 
the memory of man must have been so far more capable of preserving such 
remains with accuracy in days without a literature, habits of reading, and 
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the many other reasons that would make it unable to bear so great a strain 
among ourselves. It would, however, we think, be necessary to suppose that 
Moses, in this case, used the ancient documents at his disposal with perfect 
freedom, making them entirely his own, even as to language, when it suited 
his purpose. Perhaps neither of Mr. Browne's theories is quite necessary 
to explain all the phenomena of the case—as the simple distinction between 
the meaning of the two names, Elohim and Jehovah, put forward by Dr. 
McCaul in his essay on the “ Aids to Faith,” will answer all difficulties ; 
still, we may be grateful to the writer before us, for having drawn attention, 
in the case of Moses, to a consideration which he afterwards uses with 
regard to David, and which, we imagine, might also be applied to Isaias— 
that the style, and even phraseology, of a writer may change to a great 
extent in the course of his life if it be a long one, and especially if he live 
in a period of transition, whether of progress or decline. 

Another service, though a very simple and obvious one, to the cause of truth 
in this matter, is Mr. Browne’s quiet statement of the facts, as to the use of 
the two names of God throughout other books of the Old Testament besides 
those which are contained in the Pentateuch. The inconceivable rashness of 
Dr. Colenso’s hypothesis is at once laid bare by this process. His argument 
from the compound names in Judges and Ruth is simply answered by the 
statement, that “compounds with any names of God were almost unused at 
that time.” .... “If, as a rule, no name of God occurs in the names of men 
from the Book of Joshua to the Book of Samuel, we cannot conclude that 
one particular name was then unknown to them.” As to other books, the 
case is quite conclusive against Dr. Colenso. 


“The Book of Proverbs is simply Jehovistic, the name God (Elohim) 
occurring only 6 times, the name Jehovah 89. On the other hand, the 
Book of Ecclesiastes is exclusively Elohistic, the name Jehovah never being 
mentioned there. In the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah, Elohim is far more 
frequent than Jehovah. In Ezra, Jehovah occurs 37 times, Elohim 97 ; in 
Nehemiah, Jehovah 17 times, Elohim 74 times: yet these latter books must 
have been coeval with some of the later Psalms, which, as we are so earnestly 
reminded, are almost purely Jehovistic, and with the equally Jehovistic 
prophecies of Haggai, Zachariah, and Malachi. In the Book of Esther and 
the Song of Songs, neither Elohim nor Jehovah occur atall. In the Book of 
Job the name Jehovah occurs 17 times in the first two chapters, but once 
only from the 2nd to the 38th chapter, viz., in chapter 12; in the 38th, and 
llth, once each, and in the 42nd 8 times. Or, perhaps, it will give a 
clearer view of the subject if I say, that in the Book of Job it occurs con- 
stantly in the history, but only twice in the dialogue. In the Book of Daniel, 
the name Jehovah occurs only in one chapter, viz., the 9th; but in that it 
occurs 6 times, and in the other chapters, though the word Jehovah never 
occurs, yet we find, by the mention of Ananiah, Azariah, &c., that the names 
of men were then commonly compounded with this name of God ; so that 
no disuse of the name could then have come in among the people.” 


As for the Psalms, the facts are simply these : we do not need any fanciful 
hypothesis to tell us which are the most ancient and which the more 
modern Psalms. The obscurity and ruggedness of style, the archaic forms 
of diction, the rudeness in the structure of sentences, and the abrupt 
transitions of thought, which mark a certain number of them in obvious 
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contrast to the rest, distinguish beyond any reasonable doubt the carlier from 
the later compositions. Generally speaking, the more ancient and more 
difficult Psalms are those which are ascribed to David. There is, indeed, 
some difference in this respect among the Davidic Psalms themselves, which 
may be easily accounted for, either by supposing David to have collected the 
works of other authors, earlier than himself, or by reminding ourselves of 
the great change in style that might be reasonably expected to exist between 
his early songs in the desert, when he watched his father’s flocks, and the 
compositions of his old age, when he had been many years on the throne. 
Here then we have the Psalms divided according to the irrefragable testimony 
of their own style and diction. How does this division bear upon the other 
difference that has been made so much of by Dr. Colenso and other writers, 
which consists in the use of the different names of God? The answer is 
drawn out at much length by Mr. Browne. It comes, in short, to this, that 
“the most ancient Psalms are, at least, as often Jehovistic as Elohistic, and 
that the purely Elohistic Psalms have in no single instance the peculiar marks 
of antiquity,” of which we have been speaking. Mr. Browne goes into 
detail, and points out that many of the Psalms of David which are strongly 
Jehovistic are ascertained to belong, beyond all question, to the earlier 
portions of his life, while, on the other hand, many of the most Elohistic 
Psalms are either known to have been written by David late in life, or are 
generally thought to have been the work of a much later age than his. The 
conclusion is inevitable, that whatever may be the precise reason for the use 
in different compositions of the different names of God, the phenomena 
before us entirely exclude the hypothesis that the one was simply the ancient, 
the other simply the modern usage. 





An Introduction to the Old Testament, Critical, Historical, and Theological ; 
containing a Discussion of the most important Questions belonging to 
the several Books. By Samuent Davipson, D.D. 3 vols. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 


R. DAVIDSON has earned a high name among Protestant writers of 
the more “advanced ” critical school, by his former labours on the New 
Testament ; and his works have hitherto deserved respect, even from those 
who must differ from him so widely as must be the case with Catholic critics, 
on account of the fairness of his statements, his temperate language, and the 
industry and erudition which he has brought to the task he has undertaken. 
“ An Introduction to the Old Testament” from such a writer was sure to be 
favourably received. 

It is right, however, that we should remark at once on the change that 
appears to have come over Dr. Davidson. He began, if we remember rightly, 
as an Independent ; to what religious community or system he now adheres 
is not clear ; but his preface tells us sufficiently that his views have “ deve- 
loped,” and he speaks with considerable asperity, as it appears, of his former 
position. “It is indeed a perilous thing at the present day to publish any- 
thing connected with the Scriptures that does not square with the narrow 
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notions of noisy religionists. Scientific theologians”—{we must enter a passing 
protest against the application of such a title to the class of writers of whom 
Dr. Davidson speaks, who are neither scientific nor theologians}—“ have fallen 
on evil days and evil tongues. Persecution assails them if they do not repeat 
the only ideas and phrases which are supposed to accord with the honour of 
Scripture.” .... He says of himself, “ convinced that the most unworthy 
views of Jehovah’s nature and perfections are current in the religious world, 
he will achieve something if he suggest better conceptions of His person and 
operations.” . . . . “Having the fullest conviction of the truth” of his 
views, “he can wait calmly and patiently for their general acceptance, even 
though it come not in his own day. But it will come. He could scarcely 
have elaborated his views earlier. And, if it had been practicable, the cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed were averse to the free expression of 
thought. A man under the trammels of a sect in which religious liberty is 
but a name, is not favourably situated for the task of thoroughly investigating 
critical or theological subjects. Truth, in its integrity, is above sects, though 
they try to imprison it, each within its own Goshen ; nor will they ever do 
it fitting homage till they get beyond the childishness of their little peculiari- 
ties, and breathe the free air of God’s own Church” (Pref. pp. 6, 7). We do not 
quote these lines simply as showing the fact that Dr. Davidson has apparently 
emancipated himself from “the trammels of a sect in which religious liberty 
is but a name,” but to put our readers on their guard against a defect in the 
present work, from which, as far as we remember, his “ Introduction to the 
New Testament” was, in the main, free. 

The present volumes are not unfrequently disfigured by outbursts of violent 
language, in keeping with the passage that we have just quoted. We need 
hardly remark how entirely they are out of place in a work like that before 
us. We notice also another kindred defect, from which Dr. Davidson’s 
former writings were comparatively free. He has come to lay down the law 
in quite an imperial fashion, and cuts the knot of many a hard question by 
sheer dogmatizing, even if he does not abuse those who may differ from him. 
Such phrases as, “ This is acknowledged by all who understand the genius of 
prophecy ;” “this is an admitted maxim among the true interpreters of 
prophecy ”—applied, we need hardly say, to statements which would make a 
large proportion of the students of prophecy, even among Protestants, very 
indignant—are of frequent occurrence in the volumes now before us. Dr. 
Davidson has escaped from the trammels of his sect, and may be excused if 
he employs with enthusiasm and delight his newly-found liberty of asserting 
anything he pleases ; but he is not quite great enough to have acquired the 
right of imposing his own opinions on others in this way. We say, therefore, 
with real regret, that while his “ views” on Scripture have advanced further 
in the direction of laxity, his temper as a writer has certainly become more 
sour, and he has caught from the very sectarians with whom he is so angry, 
the trick of substituting strong assertion and violent language for calm and 
dispassionate reasoning. 

It would of course be impossible, in a notice like the present, to give even 
the shortest analysis of the contents of the volumes before us. They have, 
to a great extent, the same defect that was to be found in the former work to 
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which we have alluded. In both cases Dr. Davidson has been too controver- 
sial; he has given more space to debating the questions on which he speaks, 
than is either necessary or welcome to his readers. An Introduction should 
state results, and may in most cases afford to omit the processes by which 
they have been reached. In the present instance, the unquestioned facts of 
which the scholar is in need, are often less prominently and carefully treated 
than the topics on which there is a wide field for the exercise of a certain 
critical pugnacity. We knock at Dr. Davidson’s door for useful information, 
and we find him throwing his chair at the head of some terrified antagonist. 
We should add, however, that Dr. Davidson professes to do this: he wishes 
to give us “an Introduction to the New Testament in which processes should 
be given as well as results ” (Pref.). 

With all the drawbacks we have mentioned, the work is still a very useful 
one for those who will avail themselves of it without trusting it too much. 
It embodies a great portion of the information necessary for the biblical 
student, and it will open to its readers the present state of opinion on 
Scriptural questions among Protestants and Rationalists in Germany and 
England. It isa far more learned work than Dr. Colenso’s, and but for the 
prominent position and literary cleverness of that writer, would have quite 
overshadowed his book in public opinion : for, though more moderate and 
cautious in assertion, Dr. Davidson, whose first volume was published, we 
think, a year and a half ago, has gone considerable lengths in the same 
direction as the Bishop of Natal. 





A Dictionary of the Bible, comprising its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, 
and Natural History. Edited by Witt1am Situ, LL.D. 3 vols, 
London : Murray ; and Walton and Maberly. 


HE Dictionaries of Antiquities, Biography, and Geography published 
under the superintendence of Dr. Smith, have been so universally 
welcomed as the best of their kind, that it is probable that the present volumes 
will at once take their place by their side as a standard work, almost 
indispensable to the Biblical student. We are far from denying that, in 
many respects, they deserve the same cordial reception as their predecessors. 
The two last volumes have appeared so recently, that but few will as yet 
have had the time to acquire a very intimate acquaintance with their con- 
tents. It is, however, easy to see that the same spirit of conscientious 
industry which characterized the writers of the former dictionaries edited 
by Dr. Smith, has produced a great proportion of the articles in the present 
publication. It is in many respects by far the most important work of the 
series, and one with regard to which, rather than to any other, Catholics 
will naturally ask with some anxiety, how far it is to be trusted as a fair 
representation of the present state of learning upon the subjects of which 
it treats. We proceed, therefore, to make a few remarks upon it, chiefly 
with regard to its handling of the matters in which we are specially 
interested. 
In the first place, Dr. Smith, in his preface, disclaims expressly the notion 
that it is, in any sense, a theological dictionary. Certainly, if theology— 
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even in the loose sense in which the word has come to be used among 
modern Protestants, who, strictly speaking, have no theology at all—had 
been admitted into the “Bible Dictionary,” it might have extended to an 
indefinite number of volumes, and the motley array of writers over whom 
Dr. Smith has presided would have come to blows among themselves. Still, 
there are a great number of theological names and expressions that occur 
frequently in Scripture, and it is a real defect in the work before us, that it 
gives us no account or history of their use. We turn in vain to the pages in 
which the words “ Father,” “ Word,” and “Holy Ghost” ought to occur: 
there is an article on the “Son of God,” but it does not deal with the 
strictly theological part of the subject. Although many words are admitted 
as subjects for articles, which do not themselves occur in Holy Scripture, 
there is no article on the word “Trinity.” In fact, the whole department of 
what we venture to call by the misused name of “Scriptural theology ”— 
the whole swarm of strictly theological expressions and statements that 
occur in such books, for instance, as the Gospel of 8S. John—is left entirely 
alone. The same may be said with regard to what we may call the “ litur- 
gical expressions” in the New Testament. We can hardly censure Dr. 
Smith for not having done what he has never professed to do; but the 
omission is not the less a serious defect in a Biblical dictionary. Catholics 
may, however, congratulate themselves that these sacred and vital subjects 
have not been handed over to the tender mercies of some of the writers 
included in Dr. Smith’s list of associates. We have at least been spared 
the pain of seeing them pulled to pieces by blundering ignorance or sectarian 
rancour. 

Notwithstanding the exclusion of theology, even in its wider sense, it by 
no means follows that the new dictionary does not deal with many subjects 
of the very highest controversial importance. A great number of the ques- 
tions of which we speak relate, of course, to Scripture itself ; but others 
either turn up unavoidably, or are dragged in by the impetuous zeal of the 
writers employed. Thus, we should hardly have expected to see a discussion 
of the Immaculate Conception of our Blessed Lady: but we have one, 
nevertheless—of what sort we shall presently have to say. There are some 
writers who make it a part of their religion to malign Catholic doctrines 
whenever they open their mouths or use their pens ; and, unfortunately, Dr. 
Smith’s miscellaneous regiment of authors contains one or two specimens of 
this class, though not (happily) among his principal contributors. There is 
no article on the word “ Inspiration ;” and it perhaps would not be quite 
easy to get a definite view on the subject from the many different contribu- 
tions which treat of questions more or less essentially connected with it. 
That on the “Canon” is carefully written by Mr. Westcott, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, but cannot, of course, be accepted as fair and satisfac- 
tory by a Catholic. But we have already said enough to show that this is 
not a mere dictionary of “ Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and Natural 
History,” and to point out the fact, that Catholics who use it must not be 
surprised at often finding themselves openly or covertly attacked. 

Let us speak next of the better features of the work. The writers of the 
articles are, as a general rule, learned, industrious, and conscientious, and 
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many of the contributions are extremely well written. As the initials of 
the authors are, with but very few exceptions, placed at the close of the 
articles, the reader has the great advantage of knowing who his guide 
for the moment is. Some of the most eminent writers of the present 
day have contributed. Dr. Thomson, the present Archbishop of York, 
has given a Life of Jesus Christ, an article on the Gospels in general, 
and on each of the three “synoptic” Gospels in particular. He has 
also written on the word “Saviour.” Dr. Ellicott, Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol, has written the articles on several of the Epistles— unfortunately, 
not on all. Mr. Rawlinson has written on Assyria, Babylon, Media and the 
Medes, Persia and the Persians, and other kindred subjects, leaving, 
however, Nineveh to Mr. Layard. Dr. Fitzgerald, of Killaloe, has taken up 
the subject of Miracles. Dr. Stanley has written the Lives of Moses, David, 
Jonathan, and Joab. Dr. Tregelles has given some very valuable articles on 
the different Versions; though he has handed over the Targum to Mr. 
Deutsch, the Vulgate to Mr. Westcott, and the Authorized Version to 
Mr. Plumptre. We may remark that the writer last named is one of those 
who have contributed most frequently, and that his articles, though not 
always all that we could wish, are uniformly written with fairness, good 
sense, and careful erudition. Lord Arthur Hervey has dealt with the 
Genealogy of Jesus Christ, and a number of subjects of the same stamp, 
besides writing the articles on several of the books of the Old Testament. 
Dr. Hessey has written on “The Lord’s Day.” We must not omit the 
“Palestine” of Mr. Grove—assisted by one or two other writers on par- 
ticular points; the “Old Testament” and “ Psalms” of Mr. Thrupp ; nor, 
again, the “New Testament ”—full of information—of Mr. Westcott. These 
are all instances in which important subjects have been placed in the hands 
of writers as competent as any that could have been found, to treat them 
satisfactorily. Dr. Smith, however, has not always been so fortunate. It 
ought to have been a rule, with regard to a compilation of this sort, which 
will take its place as a standard work for, at least, a generation, that it 
should represent, as far as possible, the soundly established and received 
conclusions of the general body of the learned of the day, rather than the 
favourite and eccentric theories of particular writers, however brilliant and 
positive in the assertion of their views. We do not go tu a dictionary for 
the particular delusions of even eminent men. On this principle, if Mr. 
Westcott were to write about Daniel, at all events he should not have been 
allowed to give the strange and novel interpretation about the “ Four 
Empires” that the reader will find under that head :—“ The correlatives of 
the Four Empires must be sought in post-Christian history. The corre- 
sponding symbolism of Babylon and Rome is striking at first sight, and other 
parallels may be drawn. The Byzantine Empire, for instance, ‘ inferior’ to 
the Roman (Dan. ii. 39), may be compared to that of the Medes. The 
Teutonic races, with their divided empire, recall the image of Persia (vii. 6). 
Nor is it difficult to see, in the growing might of the northern powers, a 
future kingdom that may rival in terrible energy the conquests of 
Alexander.” The Czar will be much obliged to Mr. Westcott ; but fancies 
of this sort should not be put forward with the authority that their place in 
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this dictionary gives them. Notwithstanding the independence of the 
individual writers, the views set forth in a work like this obtain a kind of 
collective sanction. On the same ground, we object with much greater 
earnestness to the arrangement that has handed over the topography of 
Jerusalem to the reckless hands of a theorist like Mr. Fergusson. It cannot 
be said, with any fairness, that his two peculiar hobbies—the limitation of 
the Temple area, and the identification of the Dome of the Rock, commonly 
called the Mosque of Omar, with the church built over the Holy Sepulchre 
by Constantine—have established themselves even as probable, in the face of 
the immense amount of evidence and prescription that bears against them. 
Why then, in a general dictionary, is a writer of such peculiar and destruc- 
tive views allowed to have his fling through more than fifty pages of close 
type? Surely, a place should have been found for the representation of the 
established and traditionary opinions on so important a question as that 
which we have mentioned. As it is, the reader might fairly presume that 
Mr. Fergusson was to be regarded as being in possession of the field, in the 
deliberate judgment of learned men. 

This brings us to some other curious phenomena in the new dictionary. 
Dr. Smith seems not only to have no objection to his contributors differing 
among themselves, but rather to wish that they should do so. “Such 
differences,” he tells us in his Preface, “are both fewer and of less 
importance than might have been expected from the nature of the subject ; 
and in some difficult questions—such, for instance, as that of the ‘ Brethren of 
our Lord’—the editor, instead of endeavouring to obtain uniformity, has 
considered it an advantage to the reader to have the arguments stated from 
different points of view.” That is, although there was no question of 
different points of view about the Holy Sepulchre, it would not suit Dr. 
Smith’s tastes that his Dictionary should have a fair and well-written article 
under the word “ James,” in which the orthodox opinion about our Blessed 
Lady is maintained, without another by its side, under the head “ Brethren 
of our Lord,” in which the Helvidian notions are put forward. We are 
sorry to say that the animus disclosed by the selection of this subject as the 
one on which “arguments were to be stated from different points of view,” 
shows itself more than once, and on subjects very similar. About the most 
offensive article in the whole dictionary is one under the head “ Mary the 
Virgin.” It does not go the length of maintaining the Helvidian doctrine ; 
for its author, we are sincerely sorry to say, is the same with that of the 
article on S. James that we have just praised. But, short of that, it takes 
every possible pains to depreciate our Blessed Lady. The statement that 
her title of Ozoréxo¢g is “loosely translated, Mother of God,” reveals the 
source of the writer's miserably inadequate ideas of the mystery of the 
Incarnation. But a low and half Nestorian theology does not necessarily 
imply the recklessness of assertion and the extraordinary presumption that 
characterize this article, which is written, from beginning to end, with that 
burning hatred of Catholic doctrine and devotion, as to our Blessed Lady, 
which is the sure mark of an heretical spirit. If it were not for this, the 
article would have only to be noticed for the ignorance displayed in some of 
its assertions. Thus we are told, “there is not a shadow of doubt that the 
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origin of the worship of 8. Mary is to be found in the apocryphal legend of 
her birth and of her death, which we have given above.” According to this 
writer, the Gnostics invented legends about our Blessed Lady, which were 
rejected by the Church as heretical till the time of the Council of Ephesus, 
after which the tide turned, and the inventions of heretics became the 
darling devotion of Catholics. He must take rather a lordly view of the 
Church and her councils ; for even, according to his own showing, it was the 
doctrine embodied in the title @orécog that did the mischief, and he makes 
no question as to the prevalence of the “worship of S. Mary” from the date 
of the Council of Ephesus. But how come such statements as these into a 
learned work like that before us? We must hold Dr. Smith answerable for 
the licence that he allows to his subordinates. We must notice, also, an 
attack made, in the course of the article, on the current Catholic version of 
the Holy Scriptures. Speaking of the passage in S. John ii. 4, he says, “ The 
modern Romanist translation, ‘What is it to me and to thee, is not a mistake, 
because it is a wilful mistranslation;” and then he ignorantly refers to the Douay 
version. That version, we need hardly say, contains only the Old Testament ; 
the New Testament having been before translated at Rheims. The rendering 
of which he complains is very natural in a version from the Latin; but it is 
as old as 8. Epiphanius and Euthymius, and occurs among the works attri- 
buted to S. Justin Martyr. Was it a wilful misrepresentation in them ? and 
how does this writer know that it was so? Let him beware of hurling reck- 
lessly at those to whom he is opposed accusations that have an awkward trick 
of making themselves true of those who use them—“ Curses are like young 
chickens, they always come home to roost.” This same article, in a section 
that is devoted, as we have said, to the Immaculate Conception, can only be 
excused from the charge of the most wanton unfairness, by supposing the 
author to be grossly ignorant of the literature of the subject that he has 
gone out of his way to handle. It is usual with the writers of articles in 
this dictionary to subjoin to their own statements a list of works on the 
particular matter before them, so as to make their readers acquainted with 
the most important books from which information may be drawn. The 
literature of the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception is, we need not say, 
rather voluminous. The last two or three centuries have produced a great 
number of writers whom no one who professes an acquaintance with the 
history of the question can leave untouched ; and, in our own time, many 
learned works of great reputation preceded or followed the definition of the 
dogma. To write an article on the Immaculate Conception without noticing 
these—without apparently knowing of their existence—implies the same 
kind of irrepressible presumption that Sydney Smith’s well-known saying 
attributed to one of our leading statesmen, with regard to the command of 
the Channel fleet, or the performance of the Cesarean operation. Unfortu- 
nately, in this case the temerity is shown with regard to a matter with which 
no one can trifle with impunity. The writer before us either did not know 
of the great books on the subject—and then his ignorance ought to have pre- 
vented him from undertaking it ; or he did know of them—and then he has 
treated his readers with a very suspicious kind of reserve in communicating 
his knowledge to them. His list of the literature of the question contains but 
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a single work on the Catholic side, and that is only the short dissertation of F. 
Perrone. His other authorities are Laborde, and Fray Morgacz, together with 
certain numbers of the “ Observateur Catholique ”—not, we think, a Catholic 
periodical—and the “Christian Remembrancer ;” and to crown all, Dr. Wilber- 
force’s sermon at Oxford, containing certain theological statements about our 
Lord which, probably, many of the undergraduates who listened to it were 
sufficiently well-informed to recognize as simply heretical. This is the 
“literature” of the Immaculate Conception! And how can Dr. Smith, who 
would not let an article on some obscure character in the Old Testament, or 
upon a town whose site is matter of controversy, or upon a plant or animal 
mentioned in the Prophets, pass without an exhaustive search of the best 
authorities, allow a prominent question of the time in which we live—one 
on which many of his readers may be really desirous to inform themselves 
as to the Catholic doctrine and the arguments by which it is supported— 
to be handled in a manner so miserably and so transparently unfair ? 

This brings us to the last remark that we have room to make upon the 
dictionary now before us. It is not frequently that, as Catholics, we have to 
complain of such direct and unscrupulous attacks upon our doctrines and 
practices in Dr. Smith’s pages. The antiquarian, geographical, physical, and 
historical information collected in these volumes forms the great bulk of the 
matter that they contain ; and in these there is not so much room for anti- 
Catholic writing. They overbalance many of the more important depart- 
ments of knowledge to an extent somewhat remarkable even in a Protestant 
publication. “Mustard” has more space given to it than “ Messiah,” 
and the “Dead Sea” than the “Law of Moses.” Still, the attitude 
of some of the writers is decidedly and bitterly hostile to us, and their 
animus shows itself in two distinct ways. The first is that of which 
we have already given an instance, and of which many more will meet the 
eye of any one who carefully turns over the pages of these three volumes. 
Thus, Mr. Farrar cannot write on the word “Cross” without an attack on 
the history of the invention of the Holy Cross, in which we find the following 
sentence : “It clearly was to the interest of the Church of Rome to main- 
tain the belief, and invent the story of its miraculous multiplication, 
because the sale of the relics was extremely profitable.” Mr. Farrar is a man of 
education, who would probably be hurt at the knowledge that he had calum- 
niated a Hottentot or a Figi islander; yet he pens with perfect composure a 
slander like this against “the Church of Rome.” The other way in which the 
unfriendliness of many of the writers before us to all that is Catholic is to be 
detected, is in the continual and systematic silence as to Catholic works and 
Catholic authorities on the subjects of which they treat. If we can suppose 
a student to consult no authorities but those mentioned by the writers of 
whom we speak, he would act as if no literature at all existed but that of 
modern Germany, England, and America. 

It is surely not very creditable to learned men in this country and in the 
present day, to go on repeating the old lies, a thousand times refuted, against 
Catholicism, and to ignore the labours, past and present, of Catholic writers, 
perhaps, far more learned than themselves. We do not make this accusation 
against the whole body of the writers collected under Dr. Smith’s leadership, 
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though with regard to some of them the charge is indisputably true. But we 
mention the fact more for our own warning than with any hope of making any 
further impression upon our adversaries than such as results from the con- 
sciousness that they are watched and may be exposed. But it is important 
for English Catholics to know that departments of literature, such as that 
embraced by the dictionary on which we are now commenting, cannot be 
left by them in the hands of Protestants. It is true that the fewness of our 
members, our want of places of learned education, and the overwhelming 
multiplicity of the work that falls upon those among us who might naturally 
be looked to for literary exertion, must prevent us from expecting any great 
works like that before us from Catholic scholars among ourselves. But it 
does not follow that we can do nothing—-still less that we should sit down 
contented with a condition of things by which the progress of the Church 
is retarded and the glory of God is lessened. ° 





A Chronicle of England, 8.c. 55—a.p. 1485. Written and Illustrated by 
James E. Doytx. The Designs engraved and printed in colours by 
Edmund Evans. London: Longman. 1864. 


HIS is a valuable and a beautiful work as respects both matter and illus- 
trations, while as a specimen of the combination of typographical and 
pictorial art, it is, so far as we are aware, unique. 

Necessarily limited in point of space, the author has, nevertheless, skilfully 
contrived to give us a condensation of history rather than a sketch ; and, 
though forced to forego any attempt at minute detail, has been successful in 
imparting no small amount of colouring to his narrative. It is not easy to 
combine these various excellences ; and any just estimate of the manner in 
which Mr. Doyle has accomplished his task, must be based upon an appre- 
ciation of the difficulties he had to overcome. Nothing, perhaps, is so rare 
as a good abridgment, because nothing is so difficult as to abridge. Some 
writers seem to think that it consists simply in shortening and omitting, and 
produce in consequence a mere hortus siccus of general facts ; others take 
refuge in the florid and allusive—an admirable plan for getting over the 
ground, but very unsatisfactory if the conveying of instruction to the unin- 
formed be the object contemplated. Mr. Doyle’s style and mode of execution 
are the reverse of all this: he does not talk about history, he gives it, and in 
&@ manner at once direct, lucid, and terse. He foreshortens rather than cur- 
tails. Perhaps we cannot pay his style a better compliment than by saying 
that we forget it while we read. There is no apparent effort, and no display. 
The language is a medium for the narrative—as with narrative, and especially 
historic narrative, it ought to be—a clear, transparent medium. The colour- 
ing which the story possesses attaches to the objects ; it is not laid on by the 
aid of adventitious art. 

Another, and no inconsiderable recommendation, closely allied to the sim- 
plicity we have noticed, is to be found in the fact that no previous know- 
ledge or information is presumed. It is this peculiarity—for so we may call 
it in the present day—which makes the appellation of “Chronicle,” which 
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Mr. Doyle has given to his work, truly apposite. We own to a sense of relief 
and pleasure from a recurrence to this form of composition, subject to the 
modifications which our modern times require. To these striking merits 
may be added that of a calm, dispassionate tone, so becoming in an historian, a 
respectful gravity, and a delicate reserve ; which last renders the book an 
invaluable boon to the young, while detracting nothing from its general 
usefulness or its suitableness to any age. 

Mr. Doyle’s known character for critical acumen and laborious research is 
sufficient voucher for the accuracy of the narrative; but we find from his 
preface that no ordinary pains have been taken to secure so important a 
result. The work, composed in the first instance with no view to publication, 
has been entirely rewritten ; the facts (as he tells us) being in all cases drawn 
from original sources, and conflicting evidence carefully weighed. 

But perhaps the most difficult portion of his task was that of adhering con- 
scientiously to historical truth without, on the one hand, compromising his 
principles and opinions as a Catholic, or, on the other, imparting to his work 
that polemical character which might make it unacceptable, if not to non- 

Jatholic readers, at least to non-Catholic families. This difficulty also, we are 
bound to say, has been ably surmounted. The plan pursued may entail a few 
regrettable omissions, but on the whole the result may be pronounced to be 
eminently satisfactory. Wherever ecclesiastical subjects are treated, or any 
of the great heroes of the Church are introduced upon the scene, the book is 
instinct, as it were, with Catholic principle and redolent of Catholic 
sentiment. 

Of the illustrations we cannot say too much in praise. That the designs 
should be admirable when we consider from whose pencil they proceed, is no 
matter of surprise. Each is a work of art; and every line tells. It is per- 
fectly wonderful how much expression even of feature is conveyed within so 
small a compass. The plan upon which the colouring is applied is most judi- 
cious. It is bright without being overcharged. Had the paint been laid on 
thicker, and in a more graduated manner, we should have lost the beauty of 
the design in its telling strokes ; while, on the other hand, had the tints been 
less brilliant we should have lost the life-like freshness. They remind us of 
glass-painting ; a resemblance probably not undesigned, and the best which 
could have been aimed at. We need hardly observe how much these beau- 
tiful illustrations add to the interest of the narrative, and how much they 
help to supply life and colouring, and to economize description. The accom- 
plished artist has spared nothing which could add to their historic accuracy 
and merit, as well as their graphic and picturesque effect. The same truthful 
care that has been expended on the narrative has been applied to the illustra- 
tions, in a manner not only unexampled, but, as we believe, perfectly new ; 
the designer having, as we are assured, “carefully studied whatever might 
contribute to the truthfulness of the representation,—costume, architecture, 
local scenery, and other accessories, and even personal portraiture, so far as 
authorities existed.” 

We cannot consider such a volume dear at the price of two guineas. The 
illustrations themselves are worth much more. Indeed, but for the improve- 
ment which has taken place in the process of printing in colours, and its 
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effect upon the cost of production, the expense of publication (as we learn 
from the preface) would have been too great to warrant the undertaking. 





The Life and Times of Saint Bernard, Abbot of Clairvaux. By JamEs 
Correr Morison, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford. London: Chapman 
and Hall. 1863. 


HE biography of a saint is no easy task, even for a Catholic author. 
By the very fact that he is a saint, he is in great measure removed 
from our sphere of judgment. Ordinary rules break down in application to 
him ; for he has been led by God along extraordinary paths, with which the 
general run of Christians have scarcely a theoretical acquaintance. To 
break, by unflinching criticism, the seal set by God upon his actions and his 
mission, would be profane ; and the chances of failure in an attempt to trace 
his conduct to particular motives, however virtuous, are well-nigh over- 
whelming. An idealized portrait is sure to be an indefinite departure from 
the truth ; a realistic one almost infallibly degenerates into vulgarity. The 
Divine element absorbs the human, or the human degrades and obliterates 
the Divine. Vigorous individuality sublimated into abstract perfection 
ceases to be interesting, and the heroic virtue of a soul transformed by grace, 
if subjected to merely human tests, evaporates altogether in the process. 
This is the reason why biographies which “mince a saint into spiritual 
lessons” fail to make us personally familiar with the object of our devotion ; 
while chronological lives, written in a pictorial style, often gratify our 
curiosity at the expense of our reverent devotion. 

It may well be imagined, then, that a Protestant life of a Catholic saint, 
written upon Protestant or rationalistic principles, however well intentioned 
and candid, would produce a thoroughly untruthful and even ludicrous 
effect. Of course, it escapes the danger of idealism; but only with the 
greater certainty of falling into vulgaf caricature. In vitium ducit culpe 
fuga. Accordingly, it is not surprising that S. Bernard should under the 
hands of Mr. Morison become a grotesque natural phenomenon, rather than 
a marvellous creation of Divine grace. Into the interior life of the saint he 
happily does not enter. We are spared the rude intrusion of a sceptic into 
that holy of holies by the simple fact of his inability to recognize its 
existence. §. Bernard is to him a merely historical personage, claiming the 
attention of modern men, not for his personal sanctity, or the profit to be 
derived to the soul from the study of his life and the Divine dealings with 
him, but for his remarkable influence in his day upon European society ; for 
his place in the history of medieval literature, and his external relations 
with the Church and the progress of human thought. These are, indeed, 
interesting questions ; but their solution does not constitute a Life of 
S. Bernard. Nor, in fact, can they be satisfactorily solved without a previous 
insight into the interior spirit of the man. That inward life, with all its 
marvels, is, of course, a sealed book to Mr. Morison. Hidden with Christ 
in God, it can only be revealed to the eyes of faith after much prayerful 
meditation ; it goes for nothing to a man who disbelieves in the existence of 
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an objective religion, and sees in asceticism nothing but a certain stage in 
the natural psychological development of mankind. At times, indeed, Mr. 
Morison himself seems to feel the difficulties under which he labours. “ It is 
difficult,” he says, “to judge of such a man, placed as we are with respect to 
him. He is quite below our ordinary intellectual horizon, and only by a 
considerable ascension can be seen at all” (p. 368). And again: “It must 
be repeated that Bernard is far off. Not only his system and philosophy, but 
half a dozen other systems and philosophies, which have supplanted his and 
each other, have been cast aside as valueless since he lived. To see through 
them is hard. It is not looking through the pure unrefracting ether, as we 
do at stars; but looking through the fogs and vapours of deep valleys and 
populous plains, which at times make observation difficult, and even impos- 
sible” (p. 369). And once more: “Far off, indeed, is the entire meaning 
and motive of monkery from modern European thought. Self-mortification 
has few practisers, or even admirers, at the present day, when it is justly 
thought, that in a world so full of work waiting to be done, a man can employ 
himself in a more profitable manner than by diminishing his sleep and food, 
singing all night and holding his tongue all day. The modern man, as a 
general rule, is occupied in a long, vigorous life-struggle with external 
nature, subjecting and compelling the elements to yield a prompt obedience 
to his will. Thought, as such—thought which does not at least promise to 
aid in this great object—is not very favourably regarded ; speculation which 
leads to no very tangible result is rather impatiently dismissed, as being, 
probably, idleness with a fine name..... The social contrivances of the 
twelfth century are not a little out of place in the nineteenth.... 
Asceticism is not needed nor appreciated now ; because daily life offers no 
revolting wickedness to recoil from” (pp. 215—217). There is in these 
passages an acknowledgment of the difficulty of the task undertaken, but 
an utter misconception of the points in which the difficulty lies. Instead of 
looking up to the saint, he assumes an elevated position from which to look 
down upon the fog-surrounded Bernard in his dank cell at Clairvaux. 
Having attained so desirable an altitude, he next becomes marvellously 
oblivious of existing facts. The Catholic Church, it seems, with its objective 
cogma and its system of asceticism, has passed away for ever from the 
earth, And that earth, it would appear, presents at the present day no 
revolting wickedness which needs a restraining influence and a protest 
against its sinful folly. It is a mistake to think that we were created for 
God ; that the beatific vision is our end: the conquest of external nature is 
the true business of man, to which the life of faith, self-conquest, and growing 
union with God is altogether subordinate. We did not know these facts before, 
and, in our simplicity, imagined that the Catholic Church was still, as it has 
ever been, and is allowed by many unbelievers to be, the dominant fact in 
Europe. Either we have been egregiously mistaken, or Mr. Morison has 
unfortunately selected his high post of observation somewhere in the region 
of the clouds. 

However, in spite of difficulties, he does venture upon a very decided 
judgment. After much labour and minute inspection, he communicates to 
the curious public the startling information, that in the far-off ages there 
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lived a man, whose name was Bernard, a certain Abbot of Clairvaux, a 
monk and a puritan (p. 55); a man who had extinguished in himself the 
simplest instincts of human nature (p. 217), yet “ not ceasing to be a man— 
even a loving and impassioned man” (p. 273) ; a man not insensible to love, 
ambition, envy—who could seize occasions “ to humble rather contemptuous 
rivals, and exalt long-tried friends” (p. 139); capable of striking a downfallen 
adversary (p. 359), and of employing unscrupulous calumny against a fellow 
saint (p. 398); though at the same time he was a miracle of humility in the 
midst of success ; modest, gentle, winning, compassionate, supple and genial, 
even to a love of punning (pp. 33, 184, 486, &c.). In the same vein of 
inconsistency, he represents 8. Bernard as a man of unpractical thought, 
leading to no tangible result, yet passing with astounding rapidity from 
business to speculation, and from speculation back again to the most active 
energy in word and work ; as an intellectual wonder, yet strangely preferring 
the stagnating ponds to the bracing stream of life and progress ; accounting 
it a sin to slay the body, and holding it a virtue to slay the mind and the 
thoughts of the mind ; as a man so rapt in contemplation as to be dead to 
this world, yet exhibiting in his “ Homilies on the Words of the Angel 
Gabriel,” “a conspicuous absence of high spiritual thought.” As the crown 
to these strange appreciations, he draws out the following most curious 
historical parallel :—“ To any who can look below the surface, to any who can 
see through the varying costume which each successive age throws over the 
deeper characteristics of human nature, there will appear much in the Abbot 
of Clairvaux to remind them of the great Saxon reformer [Luther]. The 
same vehemence, not to say hastiness, of temper ; the same fearless disregard 
of consequences in denouncing falsehood and sin; the same dauntless 
courage ; the same real humility and gentleness under all their divine wrath” 
(p. 486). Startling similarities of this kind may pass for very deep philo- 
sophy with Mr. Morison and those emphatically modern men who, like himself, 
think their own views are exclusively in the ascendency ; but sober-minded 
men, who do not ignore the present existence and vital energy of the 
Catholic Church, cannot but regard such reflections as a very shallow, though 
loud-sounding, stream of thought. And a biography written from such a 
point of view as his must, in their eyes, in spite of some brilliant writing 
and graphic descriptions, be simply and absolutely worthless. 

At the same time, the silly childishness and fluctuating inconsistency of 
modern speculation ought, by contrast, to remind Catholics of their superior 
advantages, and renew in their souls the feeling of intense gratitude to God 
for His having instituted a Christian ministry, whose end and object, as set 
forth by 8. Paul, and infallibly realizing itself throughout the ages, is to 
make us “no more children tossed to and fro, and carried about with every 
wind of doctrine.” We cannot too often call to mind that the Church is an 
institution eminently practical ; the systems of men, of modern rationalists 
among the number, mere shifting fancies—a cloud pageantry which may 
fascinate the eye for the moment, but is essentially fleeting, illusory, and 
unreal. We ought to take warning from the spectacle, to withdraw ourselves 
sometimes from the hurry and bustle of a material civilization, and exchange 
the busy idleness of modern life for, at least, occasional imitation of the 
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calm, quiet, but energetic work of the ancient monks. Else we, too, may 
easily be unsettled, if not in our faith, at least in our practical judgment 
upon the relative importance of the natural and the supernatural life. 

Upon the miracles, many and various, ascribed to S. Bernard, Mr. Morison 
has not a few remarks to make. The record of them meets him at every 
turn. He would avoid them if he could; but, as he cannot, he is bound to 
offer some explanation of them. It is curious to observe how puzzled a 
whole series of non-Catholic historians have been as to the mode of dealing 
with them. To take only a few instances: Neander allows that “the power 
of Bernard’s faith, and the confidence he inspired in the minds of men, 
might sometimes produce remarkable effects.” Intentional deception, he 
says, cannot be supposed in such a man as Bernard ; whilst unintentional 
deception would not suffice to explain the general belief of Bernard’s 
miraculous powers, nor the several stories so circumstantially narrated. 
Some of these stories he relates from the testimony of eye-witnesses, and 
takes notice of the fact that, modest as he was, Bernard himself, on at least 
two occasions-—viz., in his letter to Pope Eugenius III, upon the result of 
his preaching the Crusade (Ep. 256, ed. Mabillon), and in another letter, 
written after fighting down the heretics in the south of France, to the 
citizens of Toulouse (Ep. 242)—avowed the conviction that God did perform 
miracles by him. After torturing himself in vain for a satisfactory explana- 
tion, he at length rests, not without some misgivings, in the conclusion, that 
they may, perhaps, be properly regarded as solitary workings of that higher 
power which Christ introduced into human nature, though evidence in favour 
of the entire truth of the doctrines promulgated they certainly were not. 
Dr. Milman, in his “Latin Christianity,” evidently does not find them a 
pleasant subject to handle; so he passes thei over with this one remark— 
unworthy, surely, of one who sets up to be an elaborate and philosophical 
historian: “His almost worshipping admirers adorn his life with countless 
miracles ; posterity must admit the almost miraculous power with which he 
was endowed, of guiding the minds of men in passive obedience. The happy 
congeniality of his character, opinions, eloquence, piety, with all the stronger 
sentiments and passions of the time, will account, in great part, for his 
ascendency ; but the man must have been blessed with an amazing native 
power and greatness, which alone could raise him so high above a world 
actuated by the same influences.”—(“ Latin Christianity,” vol. iii. p. 222.) 
But Mr. Morison exhibits none of the timidity which led Neander and Dr. 
Milman, the one to explain away, the other to excise by one stroke of his 
pen, so prominent a portion of S. Bernard’s history. He faithfully narrates 
a large number of the alleged miracles, with all their circumstances ; admits 
that they rest on the concurrent and independent testimony of eye-witnesses 
—ten eye-witnesses ; allows that they were men who had probably as great a 
horror of mendacity as any who have lived before or after them ; and then 
winds up his narrative with this astounding piece of philosophical audacity : 
“They thought they saw even as they have told us; they really saw what 
their fervid, uncritical minds suggested to them. Deeply true is it, that ‘the 
eye sees only what the eye brings means of seeing ;’ but scarcely less so is 
this: that the eye sees much which exists nowhere but in itself” (p, 424). 
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The stories, then, are so evidently miraculous in Mr. Morison’s estimation, 
that, even in this critical age, and under his powerful analysis, they would, 
if true, admit of no other explanation. So he prefers throwing the whole 
weight of testimony overboard, and casting loose from the last anchor of 
certainty the evidence of the senses. It is better, he thinks, to drift about 
in shoreless uncertainty than to admit an ecclesiastical miracle. It is strange 
he should not see, that were his readers to adopt his opinions on these points, 
they might as easily doubt whether Mr. Morison ever saw the books from 
which he quotes, or read in their pages the other stories which he professes 
to have compiled from them into “The Life and Times of S. Bernard.” 
8. Bernard may not have lived, Mr. Morison may not have written about him, 
if the eyes of any number of men really see what exists nowhere but in 
themselves. 

It is strange that he does not ask himself what is to become of the 
supremacy of reason, if the ministers of reason are so unfaithful in their 
reports of what passes in the outer world ; strange that he does not feel any 
prickings of conscience at thus slaying, through the senses, the mind and the 
thoughts of the mind. There is, however, for Catholics, in these miserable 
shifts to which their opponents are driven, one consolation, and that is, that 
they find in them a strong, though reluctant, testimony to the truth, When 
the enemies of Rome use arguments against her which cut at the existence 
of Christianity in any form, and tend to destroy even natural society itself 
by the isolation of each individual in his own subjectivity, they either confess 
themselves Pagans, or indirectly admit the identity of true Christianity with 
the Roman Church. It is inconvenient to accept what, if true, would be 
an evidence of Divine presence in the Church, and therefore, recklessly, at 
all hazards, though there be no flaw in the evidence, no appearance of fraud 
in the witnesses, no chance of resolving the facts narrated into natural events, 
they invent out of a fund of ethical incredulity a theory, which, though it 
may serve as a momentary relief from perplexity, would, if impartially 
applied, destroy all history, not to say all security in the daily relations of 
mankind. 

Mr. Morison is more in his element, and exhibits much more sense, in 
dealing with the history of Peter Abelard. He has scarcely entered upon 
that unfortunate man’s career, when it is abundantly manifest that his 
warmest sympathies are enlisted upon his side. Of course, this is natural 
enough in one who, like Abelard, is a disbeliever in the supremacy of faith 
over reason. But we are bound to say that in his treatment of the character 
both of Abelard and Héloise he has shown much candour and discrimination. 
We fully agree with his estimate of the conversion and correspondence of 
Héloise. The feignedness of the one and the impropriety of the other are, 
we think, undeniable. As for Abelard, though not disguising the truth, 
Mr. Morison does not seem to have drawn the only possible moral from his 
conduct. Surely he is a monument to the worshippers of reason well 
deserving their attention. Pride of intellect punished by moral degra- 
dation ; the ensuing shame issuing in despair; despair reacting into reck- 
lessness ; recklessness developing into heresy ; heresy sinking into puerile 
folly: such was the fearful career of that naturally gifted man. The end 
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was long in coming, but it did come at last ; the mercy and goodness of God 
obtained a signal triumph over man’s perversity, and two years of generous 
self-humiliation and unsparing penance raised the fallen man from the abyss 
into which pride of intellect had hurled him. Would that all who copy him 
in his wanderings might have the grace to follow him in his return ! 

This episode on Abelard, however interesting in itself, is spun out to a 
length quite disproportionate to the main subject. And, indeed, if we were 
to cut out from Mr. Morison’s book this, and another long chapter which 
he calls a “Secular Episode,” but which has no relation whatsoever to the 
saint or his country, together with a dissertation on the Crusades of wearisome 
length, his Life of 8. Bernard would shrink up within a very small compass. 
In the same desultory spirit, there is a chapter purporting to be an account 
of S. Bernard’s government of his monks, which we looked into with some 
interest, but were disappointed to find that it contained only a few general 
remarks on the difficulty of judging the man, and a long sermon of the saint’s, 
translated at length. 

It remains to say one word on the numerous translations with which Mr. 
Morison has enriched his book. They are the most valuable part of it, 
though, with the exception of the correspondence and some passages from 
the sermons of the saint, the selection is not of the best. On the whole, the 
translations are fair ; though, if we were inclined to be captious, we might 
point out a multitude of minor slips and inaccuracies. 

Thus, in the “ Apology to William of S. Thierry,” we have the phrase 
“si autem ad vigilias surgere indigestum cogis, non cantum sed planctum 
potius extorquebis” rendered, “and if you force a man thus gorged to rise 
to vigils, you will get rather @ sigh than a song from him.” This is an 
evident sacrifice of sense to love of alliteration ; tif “ cantus” in question 
being nothing else than the chanting of the Divine office in choir. In the 
same Apology “homines criniti” is translated “hairy men,” an expression 
much more suggestive of unkempt Orsons than of the well appointed 
attendants of the abbots, whose carefully trimmed locks and beards roused 
the indignation of S. Bernard. The word Literatura in the Vulgate version 
of the seventieth Psalm is not literature ; and still less can it be so translated, 
as it is by Mr. Morison (p. 265), in its application by 8. Bernard to the arts 
of building and husbandry in his funeral sermon on the death of Gerard. 
At p. 41 we are perhaps furnished with the key to Mr. Morison’s strange 
idea that the Cistercians were Puritans. He is translating from a letter of 
one of the novices at Clairvaux to an old friend in the world. A great deal 
of the letter, says Mr. Morison, is occupied with the conventional phrases 
usually produced after religious conversion. Amongst his own Evangelical 
or Methodist friends, perhaps, but not, to our knowledge, amongst Catholics 
of any age. “To be tried and proved” is doubtless a phrase of this sort. 
So, when Mr, Morison, with his head full of Puritans, and smarting perhaps 
under the recent infliction of conversing with a religious bore, comes across 
the following ordinary remark, “Ego autem probor adhuc, et per gratiam 
Dei ad horum pauperum regulam instituor et vitam,” he instantly scents 
Puritanism in the phrase, and puts into the poor novice’s mouth the following 
piece of solemn cant, in the style of a Methodist telling his experiences : 
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“Tn the meantime I am tried and proved, and by the grace of God I am esta- 
blished in their rule and life.” Oh, Mr. Morison, where are your Latin 
dictionary and common sense? “Now mark how plain a tale shall set you 
down.” Peter de Noya was a novice, and naturally enough says that he is 
still in his noviceship, commonly called probation, and is under training, as 
novices usually are, for the rule and way of life of the Order. 

In another place (p. 287) it is not a little amusing to find among the crop 
of novelties reaped out of Abelard’s writings, the very painful discovery 
“that diabolical suggestions are made through physic.” A conclusion not so 
very unnatural, if he had been under a medieval doctor's hands. But he 
could hardly have been gravely accused of heresy for suspecting that apothe- 
caries learned how to mix their nauseous compounds from the devil. What 
he really said was, that suggestions usually ascribed to the devil arose from 
merely natural causes ; a view which seemed to deny the devil’s power of 
tempting souls, and man’s obligation to resist. 

Many such curiosities of translation might be collected from this book, 
but we pass them over to notice one mistranslation of a more serious 
character. In his sixth sermon on the Canticles, §. Bernard writes, “Si 
recte Apostolo visum est caput Christi referre ad Deitatem, puto et nobis non 
incongrue videri pedes ad hominem pertinere: quorum alterum misericordiam, 
alterum judicium nominemus.... . His duobus ergo pedibus apte sub 
uno Divinitatis capite concurrentibus natus ex muliere, factus sub lege, invi- 
sibilis Emmanuel in terris visus est, et cum hominibus conversatus est.” 
The following is Mr. Morison’s version (p. 205): “If it appear right to the 
Apostle to call the head of Christ God, it appears to me as not unnatural to 
consider his feet as representing man,—one of which I shall name mercy, and 
the other judgment. .... On these two feet, fitly moving under one Divine 
Head, Christ, born of a woman, He who was invisible wnder the law, then 
made Emmanuel, was seen on the earth, and conversed with men.” The 
first clause in this version is simply nonsense, the second either nonsense or 
heresy. 8. Bernard evidently means that as 8. Paul calls the Godhead the 
head of Christ, so he may apply the expression feet to His manhood. He 
then proceeds to say that on these two feet, fitly moving under the one head, 
His Divinity, the invisible Emmanuel, born of a woman (to show His mercy), 
and made subject to the law (to exhibit His justice), became visible on this 
earth, and conversed with men. Mr. Morison would scarcely have trans- 
lated this passage as he has, had he been acquainted with the simplest 
elements of Catholic theology. It is to be hoped, for his own sake, that he 
may find time amidst the hurry of life to study a little more closely the 
religion which he now despises as antiquated and unpractical. 





Les Antonins: Ans de J.C. 69—180. Par le Comte pe CHampacny. 
(Suite des “Césars,” et de “Rome et la Judée.”) 3 tomes. Paris: 
Bray. 1863. 


HE writings of Count de Champagny deserve to be far better and more 
widely known among Catholics of all countries than they seem yet to 
be. He has given usa thoroughly Christian history of a period which perhaps 
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has few rivals in the ages of the world for its interest and importance. He has 
traced, with the hand of a master, the history of Rome, from the days of 
Cicero to those of Marcus Aurelius. His knowledge of the memorials of 
every conceivable kind that can be brought to bear on the illustration of his 
subject is complete ; and he knows how to condense the treasures of his 
erudition, and to set forth with conciseness and lucidity the results of long 
investigations. He has not fettered himself with the duties of an annalist : 
perhaps the only fault that the severest criticism could find with him would 
be, that he sometimes forgets the historian in the philosophical essayist. He 
does not, in fact, profess to be precisely an historian ; though those who read 
his works as they stand will have little need to refer to other writers for any 
facts of importance omitted by him. 

His great advantage over other writers on the same period is, however, 
that which we named in the first instance: that his view of them is that of 
a Christian philosopher. The great reason that we have for taking an 
interest in the history of the Roman Empire is contained in its providential 
relation to the early struggles of the Christian Church. The central point of 
the world’s history is in the reign of Augustus. It would be so, even if we 
looked upon history from a point external to Christianity. The intellectual, 
social, and moral state of that mighty empire, in which, for the first and last 
time, every civilized nation had then merged its own separate existence, 
cannot but be a question of the highest interest to the student of the career 
and development of the human race. No phenomenon like it has ever been 
seen upon earth. Much more, then, is it the most attractive of all subjects 
when we consider the providential aspect of the history of Rome, whose 
mission was to bind together so many discordant elements by the spell of 
that wonderful tranquillity—“ Pax Romana”—which it had the secret of 
securing for the world, and which was as needful as a condition of the 
introduction of the Gospel as it was in harmony, however faintly, with the 
angels’ songs that heralded the birth of the Redeemer. The system which 
was able to throw the charm of peace over the world must deserve the most 
attentive study, and it has never had a better exponent than Count de 
Champagny. He has done full justice to the practical wisdom of Rome—able 
to preserve order over vast tracts of country and races in very inferior stages 
of civilization and culture, with a very moderate army, a very light 
budget, with no police, and a very scanty use of bureaucracy—sagacious 
enough to leave the individual, and even the subject city, free in a thousand 
matters which now, over a great part of Europe, are made ordinary subjects 
for the intrusive and withering action of an over-busy government ; and to 
know that the life and vigour of its empire depended upon the degree to 
which municipal freedom, and the public spirit which it engenders, were 
saved from the encroachments of despotism and centralization. On these 
and kindred subjects the author before us writes with remarkable soundness 
of judgment. If we pass on to those other features in the Rome of the 
Cxesars which bear still more closely upon its need of, and fitness to receive, 
the new religion,—the state of morals, of philosophical doctrines, of litera- 
ture, and of religious belief,—we find Count de Champagny an equally 
sagacious guide. His volumes contain an account of the condition of Rome 
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in these respects that will well bear comparison, as to its erudition, with the 
learned volumes of Dollinger on “The Gentile and the Jew ;” and in other 
respects, such as conciseness, clearness, and relief of style, few will fail to rank 
him higher than the author just named. 

Then, unlike most historians of the period, even the latest among our- 
selves, without writing a history of the Church rather than of the Empire, 
he gives its due prominence to the Christian element in the course of events, 
and the changes in the condition of society. It is for this that his volumes 
are especially valuable. He paints Rome in all its moral degradation and 
corruption, and lifts the veil, as far as it ought to be lifted, from the loath- 
some face of the pagan world. He then shows us the Christian influence 
silently at work. The stream is as yet concealed, but its effects are seen in 
the beginnings of fresh vegetation along its course. He examines carefully 
the moral and religious changes in the writings of the philosophers and 
rhetoricians, and other authors of the period over which he passes ; and he 
discovers the effect of the contemporaneous religious teaching of S. Peter, 8. 
Paul, or the pontiffs and saints that came after them. Not that we are justified 
in asserting that the literary men at Rome and elsewhere, in the age of the 
Cxesars or the Antonines, came themselves into actual contact with Christian 
teaching. This may or may not have been the case : with respect to Seneca, 
Count de Champagny has drawn out at great length, in one of his earlier 
volumes, the passages in which we seem to have the echoes of the very words 
of S. Paul. But it is not necessary that there should have been actual 
communication. The mere fact of the existence in Rome and in the Empire 
of a large and compact community, whose principles and maxims of conduct, 
carried out with unparalleled faithfulness in daily life, embodied the pure 
morality of the Gospel and the doctrines of the Christian faith, could not 
but have its effect. The Church, finding every department of civil and 
domestic life tainted by the false traditions and unnatural maxims of 
paganism, could not but regulate the lives of her own children in contradic- 
tion to them, and thus pave the way for the regeneration of society. There 
was, perhaps, very little “‘ preaching to the heathen,” in the strict sense of 
the term ; but the voices of Peter and Paul and their successors sounded 
in the ears of hundreds and thousands of the faithful, and the teaching that 
they uttered could not but find out and influence many who had never heard 
of the names of the Apostles, and would have scorned to call themselves 
their disciples. That was pre-eminently an age in which the spoken word 
had more power than the written. Literature was, perhaps, far more widely 
diffused than is commonly supposed ; still, there was nothing, and could be 
nothing, that answered to the power of the press. But men spent a great 
part of their time in conversation, and public opinion was formed and 
expressed by recitals, declamations, lectures, and the like, to an extent of 
which we have but little idea, There was great activity of thought, often, 
no doubt, wasted on subjects of extreme frivolity, which, nevertheless, 
could not always stifle the questionings to which the human conscience and 
intelligence must continually recur. ‘The hungry thought, which must be 
fed”—the innate longing for truth which is a part of our being—could not 
but make its cravings heard ; and the Christian answers to the great 
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problems of human life were floating in the air of Rome, and were continually 
being whispered into one soul after another, as the blessed contagion of con- 
version spread. In the same street, in the same camp, in the same forum, 
in the same home—everywhere but in the same temples and amphitheatres— 
pagans and Christians were living and moving day after day. The secret of 
the hidden life, the power of the world to come, the indwelling Spirit, the 
heart in which Jesus Christ took up His abode continually, were side by side 
with the darkness and misery of the unregenerate man, lost to all but the 
enjoyment of sense, and the hopes of temporal profit and honour. 

It would have been more wonderful if the intensity and might of grace that 
dwelt in that miraculous Church of the Martyrs should have failed, to some 
extent, to influence the world around, than it is that it should have left its mark 
even upon the internal policy of the emperors and upon the course of their 
legislation, as well as have influenced the opinions and theories of the more 
thinking portion of society. With regard to the last point, Count de Cham- 
pagny has examined, with much accuracy of research, the works of writers 
who occupy only a second-class place among the great authors of antiquity, 
but who still are very interesting, as reflecting the mind of their day—such 
as Plutarch, Dio Chrysostom, Maximus Tyrius, and others, as well as the more 
prominent names of Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius. As to the former 
point, we find, as early as the time of Trajan—some would say, Nerva—the 
emperors entering upon a path of public beneficence hitherto untrodden, by 
making large foundations for the support and education of poor children. 
The laws, also, of that and subsequent periods indicate an upward movement 
with regard to rights guaranteed to the weaker members of society—women, 
children, and even slaves. At the same time, another great and powerful 
influence was at work to cut at the root of the greatest moral evil of all that 
laid waste the pagan world—its loathsome impurity. Christian marriage 
was there, by the side of that faint semblance of it which went by the 
name at Rome; nor was Christian marriage there without something still 
higher and more noble to raise and protect it by its contact. Heavenly 
instincts ripened fast in the air of the early Church. The virginal life and the 
practice of continence in the married state were frequent. The followers of 
the former were already a distinct class. How could such influences exist in 
the midst of a pagan society without making it, to some extent, better ? 

In the point of view of which we are speaking, Count de Champagny’s 
present work is undoubtedly the most important of the series of which it is, 
we are sorry to say, the conclusion. In “ Les Césars,” he had to give the 
greatest space to the description of the Roman system, and to the events 
which placed the empire of the world in the hands of a single man. The 
character and policy of Augustus had to be drawn out in detail, and the 
departure from that policy, and the contrast to that character exhibited by 
Tiberius and the monsters or fools who succeeded him. The disturbances in 
the Empire that followed the death of Nero, and the rapid succession of 
short-lived emperors till the final success of Vespasian, form the main subject 
of Count de Champagny’s second work, “Rome et la Judée ;” but, as the 
title implies, it is devoted in great part to a history of the Jewish War, with 
an account of the state of the Christian and Jewish communities at that 
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time. There is, of course, an intensity of interest about the destruction of 
Jerusalem, with which nothing, either in “ Les Césars” or “ Les Antonins,” 
can compare. Count de Champagny’s narrative is, we think, inferior to 
none that has appeared on that subject. But in the present work the Church 
and the Empire are brought face to face, and their mutual action is drawn 
out by the hand of a master. It treats of the golden age of the latter. 
Rome had never before seen such a succession of good rulers (with the single 
exception of Domitian) as those who guided her destinies from the defeat of 
Vitellius to the accession of Commodus. She never saw them again. Ves- 
pasian inaugurated a new era, by returning to the modest and clement 
régime of which Augustus had set the example. Titus followed in his father’s 
footsteps, and, if a long enjoyment of power might have spoilt him, his early 
death saved his fame. Nerva came after Domitian had renewed the tra- 
ditions of Tiberius and Nero, and gave the Empire the best gift that a feeble 
old man could give, in the adoption of Trajan. Trajan was the author of a 
number of wise and beneficent measures, calculated to give the Empire a 
long period of prosperity and tranquillity, and to provide, as far as any pagan 
system could, against the gradual weakening and dying out of the population 
of Italy. He became intoxicated by military success, and the latter years of 
his reign saw the glories of his victories on the Danube and the Euphrates 
darkened by defeat, and the frontiers of the Empire once more forced to 
recede. The long reign of Hadrian, the connoisseur emperor, was a period of 
repose and tranquillity ; the Empire was respected and feared by the bar- 
barians around its boundaries, without having to make war to rescue itself 
from molestation ; but it attained its highest epoch of prosperity under the 
simple and judicious Antoninus Pius. With Marcus Aurelius, it seemed as 
if philosophy itself had taken its seat upon the throne, and brought with it the 
fairest show of high and pure moral virtue that the pagan world has ever been 
able to exhibit. But the elements of decay and destruction were almost too 
powerful to be arrested ; and the peculiar character of Marcus Aurelius—a 
certain weakness and indecision that prevented him from being a great man, 
and led him, in some instances, into deplorable faults—helped on the ruin of 
the Empire, which a firmer hand at the helm of power might, perhaps, have 
averted. When Commodus succeeded him, the cause of Rome was lost. 
Count de Champagny has devoted, as we have said, a very considerable 
amount of space to an account of the progress and institutions of the Church. 
He shows himself in these chapters to be quite as much at home in Christian 
as in pagan antiquity, and they might be published separately, as an account 
of the early Church, without requiring much additional matter. Hoping to 
return at a future time to the work before us, we pass over this part of it in 
our present notice. We must remark, however, on the skill and lucidity 
with which the author has traced the rise and increase of the persecuting 
spirit in the government. Nero and Domitian had set the example, and thus 
provided any future tyrant with a precedent that might be invoked to justify 
his own proceedings. But their edicts remained ordinarily, under the good 
emperors, like some of the obsolete penal laws against Catholics in this 
country—a sleeping danger, not an active cause of alarm. Persecutions 
generally came from the passion, or interest, or officious activity of subordi- 
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nate governors, aroused in most cases by popular prejudice or tumult, or the 
malice of Jews or of pagan priests. But the emperors lacked moral courage 
to check them, and were often also induced to set the seal of their own 
authority to fresh measures of violence and prescription. A clever writer in 
a contemporary magazine* has attempted to defend Marcus Aurelius on the 
ground that he had about the same opinion of Christianity that ordinarily 
good people in our own day have of Mormonism. If that were true, it would 
have been impossible for Marcus Aurelius to find things as he did. In per- 
mitting the persecution that disgraced the later years of his life, he departed 
from the example of his immediate predecessors, whose policy in all other 
respects it was his glory to imitate. Trajan had, indeed, allowed persecu- 
tion, but not without certain restraints and conditions. Hadrian had issued 
an edict of toleration, and Antoninus Pius had gone still further in the same 
direction. Marcus Aurelius did not lack light enough about the Church to 
know that he ought not to allow it to be persecuted; but he had not firmness 
of will enough to resist the clamour for persecution, though he was departing 
from his own principles in yielding to it. Just so, a set of statesmen calling 
themselves “ liberal” had not the courage, a few years ago, among ourselves, 
to refuse to popular outcry a penal law against a Catholic hierarchy. Marcus 
Aurelius was the Pilate of his day. 

Count de Champagny has a remarkable talent of drawing life-like por- 
traits of the characters who come under his pen. This constitutes one great 
charm of his writings. We think no one can read carefully through the 
series of his works, without feeling that he has acquired a personal acquain- 
tance with the successive emperors. Much as the article to which we just 
now alluded has been praised, the sketch that it gives of Marcus Aurelius 
cannot be compared, either for completeness or graphic power, with that 
contained in the third of the volumes now before us. But our readers must 
learn to value Count de Champagny by their own experience. Writings so 
masterly as his do not often come before the critic ; when they do, it is a true 
and rare pleasure to contribute in any way towards making them more 
widely known. 





D’Eglise e CEmpire Romain au Quatriéme Siecle. Par M. ALBERT DE 
Broeuir. 4 tomes. Paris: Didier. 


La Civilisation au Cinquitme Sitcle. Par A. F.Ozanam. Tome 2. Paris: 
Lecoffre. 


HE two works before us are not quite recent, but we notice them on 
account of the connection of their subject-matter with that of the 
volumes of M. de Champagny, of which we have just spoken. The author 
of “Les Antonins” has not dwelt at any length upon the reigns of the 
successors of Marcus Aurelius ; but he has given a short and lucid sketch of 
the most prominent and characteristic features of those reigns. He thus 
completes adequately—though perhaps not quite so fully as we could wish— 
the history of the Empire up to the time of Constantine. The French school 
of Catholic historians, that has done so much service to the Church in the 


* Mr. Matthew Arnold, in the Victoria Magazine. for November. 
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last few years, furnishes us, in the works named at the head of this notice, 
with a continuation of the history, written in a spirit kindred to that of 
M. de Champagny. M. Albert de Broglie has taken up the thread at the 
point where it has been dropped by the author of “Les Antonins ;” or, as 
we should rather say, M. de Champagny’s last work has filled up the gap 
which existed between himself and the author of “ L’Eglise et ’Empire.” 
There is a considerable difference in character and style between the two 
authors, which does not prevent us from classing them together as workers 
in the same good cause, and worthy of the same gratitude and respect from 
the students of Catholic antiquity. 

M. de Broglie writes more in the properly historical style than his prede- 
cessor. He confines himself, in great measure, to a simple narrative, and we 
have few of those displays of comprehensive erudition and philosophical 
analysis which distinguish M. de Champagny. He travels over a shorter 
space of time with far more deliberation. We think him, also, inferior to 
M. de Champagny as a delineator of character. We do not, of course, 
endorse every one of his characteristic opinions ; such, ¢g., as he may have 
expressed or implied on “la liberté des cultes.” Still it is, with some 
deficiencies, a noble contribution to our historical treasury. 

M. de Broglie has completed his work as far as the death of Julian. The 
fourth century is not yet exhausted, and he promises us, in his concluding 
lines, an additional part to complete his subject. His object has been so to 
write his narrative as to bring out the conservative action of the Church,— 
now triumphant after three centuries of persecution,—upon the remains of 
the pagan civilization which she was to supplant by her own. The fourth 
century was one of inevitable decline with regard to the Roman Empire. 
There may have been a time—and M. de Champagny fixes it for us at the reign 
of Marcus Aurelius—when a frank and hearty recognition of the liberties of 
the Church on the part of the emperors might have spared her the long 
years of bloody persecution through which she had to pass, and given her 
the opportunity of saving the Empire itself, by leavening its whole system 
with her own fruitful principles of life, liberty, and vigour. That time, at 
all events, passed away, and the reigns of the emperors, from Commodus to 
Constantine, were, with few exceptions, equally disastrous to the civilization 
of the Roman world, destructive of whatever elements of hope and strength 
remained to it, and adverse to the external prosperity of the Church, 
and to her chances of exercising the salutary influences that she might have 
brought to bear upon the system the whole power of which was turned 
against her. Constantine came too late to save the Empire—if, indeed, 
Constantine, such as M. de Broglie has drawn him, could have understood 
his task entirely and been capable of accomplishing it, under any cireum- 
stances at all. Still, his victory was the victory of the Church over paganism, 
and it was then to be seen how she would use her power. 

How often are we struck, in the history of the world, with the sight of 
great opportunities, which seem only to come too late! Rome was now so 
degraded, and the vital forces of the Empire so exhausted, that perhaps it 
would have been impossible in any case to re-invigorate and reform the 
old civilization in time. The fifth century was to bring the barbarians down 
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upon Europe. If the Church could have entered on her period of compa- 
rative power a century and a half sooner, the Roman world, transformed and 
Christianised, might have beaten back the tide of invading hordes into the 
wildernesses from which they came, and, following them to their miserable 
homes in regions which can hardly yet be said to have been ever civilized, 
have taught them the faith of Christ and the arts of peace,and admitted them 
at once into the Catholic Church and into the family of nations. The poet’s 
dream of an universal and unending Empire might then have been realized ; 
and, what is of far more moment, the work of the Church in evangelizing 
the whole world might have been then accomplished. It was not so to be : all 
that the Church had time to do was to save what was worth saving from the 
ruin of the ancient system, to adopt and transform with wonderful tolerance 
and patience the scattered elements of good, and thus to build up in some 
sort a social edifice that might bear the shock of the inevitable deluge, 
without being entirely swept away by its floods. The first stage in this 
saving process was the purifying of the remains of the old civilization in 
order to absorb them into the new. The description of this action of the 
Church upon the manners, laws, and institutions of the Empire, gives to 
M. de Broglie’s work its claim to the title that it bears. 

We can hardly take up a new work of any one of the more distinguished 
French Catholic writers of our time, without finding in it some regretful 
allusion to the loss which Catholic literature sustained, a few years ago, in 
the early death of M. Ozanam. His worth is too well known, even on this 
side of the Channel, for us to have occasion to do more, at present, than echo 
the sorrow so generally expressed. With regard to our present subject, the 
work of M. Ozanam on the Civilization of the Fifth Century comes in fitly as 
a supplement to the labours of M. de Broglie. There is, however, a consi- 
derable difference between the object of the two writers. M. de Broglie 
looks back, and traces the influence of the Church on the remains of pagan 
civilization, M. Ozanam looks forward, and describes the action of the 
Church on the origin and sources of the modern civilization of Europe. 
This work—which we possess only in the fragmentary and imperfect form 
of lectures and notes of lectures—was intended to be a part of a great whole, 
of which several other works, published during his lifetime, formed distinct 
portions. He had intended to write the history of literature, from the fifth 
century to the thirteenth—stopping with Dante. In the history of litera- 
ture, however, he looked chiefly to the civilization of which literature is, as it 
were, the flower ; and in civilization itself, he considered chiefly the action 
of Christianity (Avant-propos, tome i). He intended to divide his work 
into three great parts, the first of which was to embrace the period of the 
Germanic invasions ; the second was to extend from Charlemagne to the 
Crusades; the third, from Gregory VII. to Dante. He had already 
published, as separate works, “ Les Germains avant le Christianisme,” “La 
Civilisation Chrétienne chez les Francs,” “Etudes sur les Sources de la 
Divine Comédie,” and “Dante et la Philosophie Catholique au XIII™e 
Siécle.” Certainly, M. Ozanam’s death has deprived us of a work which 
would have been of the highest importance to general history. Let us hope 
that he has left behind him some one who may carry it on in the spirit in 
which he began it ! 
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Histoire de la Papauté pendant le Quatorzitme Siécle, avec des Notes et des 
Piéces Justificatives. Par PAsst J. B. Curistopne, Curé du Diocese 
de Lyon, et Membre du Cercle Littéraire de Lyon. 3 tomes. Paris: 
Librairie de L. Maison. 


Histoire de la Papauté pendant le Quinzieme Sitcle, avec des Pidces Justifica- 
tives. Par Appt Curistopue, Chanoine d’Honneur de Lyon et de 
Nimes, Curé du Diocése de Lyon, Membre Correspondant de P Académie 
et du Cercle Littéraire de Lyon. 2 tomes. Lyon: Bauchu et Cie. 
Paris: A. Bray. 


HESE careful and valuable works have grown out of an article which 
the Abbé Christophe, some twenty years ago, intended to publish in 
a Review, upon the motives for the transference of the Holy See to Avignon. 
As he proceeded with his task, however, the dimensions of his subject grew 
before him, and he was led, by research into original documents, many of 
them hitherto unedited, to realize the extent and malignity of that conspiracy 
against truth which since the beginning of the last century had gone by 
the name of history. He determined, therefore, to rescue one series of Popes, 
at least, from undeserved obloquy. Ten years of assiduous labour followed, and 
at the end of that time he gave to the world three goodly volumes upon a period 
of history, sad indeed in many of its colours, but not without its bright side, 
whether as regards the personal character of some of the Avignon Popes, or 
the nature of their religious and political influence upon Europe. Honesty 
of purpose, diligence in research, and dispassionateness of judgment, coupled 
with an uncommon stock of common sense, gave to these volumes a sterling 
value, On their first appearance they made some noise in the French 
literary world, giving much offence to the anti-papal press, and not a little 
comfort and edification to all good Catholics. Their style and plan are 
simple and unpretentious. They contain no fine writing, no brilliant surveys, 
no graphic descriptions. But an unvarnished tale, artlessly though accurately 
told, leaves the reader in possession not so much of the author's opinions as 
of the facts upon which to form his own judgment. There is something 
strongly persuasive in this simplicity—a dignity becoming ‘the cause of truth 
—a conscientious disdain of rhetorical artifice and of that specious philoso- 
phizing by which many modern writers on history, not of history, think to 
give an appearance of depth to the shallow current of their thoughts. 
Perhaps the Abbé Christophe has run too much into the opposite extreme. 
His rigid abstinence from generalization on the one hand, and the even, 
monotonous, unpictorial character of his narrative on the other, are calculated 
to leave less thoughtful readers unimpressed ; although such as can think for — 
themselves will thank the author for the modesty which has kept himself 
and his own views in the background. After all, our only quarrel is with 
the title of the book. A History of the Papacy naturally leads the reader 
to expect more than the bare narration of the political and religious events 
which are externally connected with a series of Popes, and form, if we may 
say so, the physical history of the Papacy. Many questions arise in the 
mind, of a purely historical nature, which this work does not answer. What 
VOL. I1.—no. 1. [New Series. ] ) 
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was the work of the Papacy with reference to the people? What influence 
did it exercise on the moral character of nations? What were its relations 
with thought, science, learning? These and many other questions of deep 
interest, and thoroughly germane to the subject, should not have been left 
wholly unnoticed. Whilst abstaining from giving an opinion himself, the 
author might, at least, have furnished his readers with the means of forming 
their own. At any rate, if he did not intend to satisfy these reasonable 
expectations, he should have entitled his book, “The Political and Religious 
Annals of the Papacy,” and not a “History of the Papacy.” The muse of 
history should not be forced to wait in the courts of kings and princes, 
whether spiritual or temporal. She has a nobler task than to be a mistress 
of court ceremonies : for ever registering the deeds of the great notables, 
and utterly ignoring the affairs of the common people. Ecclesiastical 
history, especially, ought to reveal something of the dealings of Popes with 
the spiritual and temporal interests of the masses. 

However, the fault, if it be one, to which we have drawn attention is 
purely negative. Within the limits prescribed to himself at the outset, the 
Abbé Christophe has succeeded admirably. As far as it goes, his work is 
valuable and trustworthy. He has undoubtedly rescued from infamy the 
names of several great Popes. Italian hatred had striven to overwhelm 
Boniface VIII., Clement V., John XXII., Clement VI., and even the saintly 
Urban V., with disgrace of various kinds. The Abbé Christophe, by letting 
documents speak for themselves, has given the lie direct to a multitude of 
these base insinuations. Justice had, indeed, been already done to some of 
them by able hands ; but the Abbé has set a whole series of Popes, who, at 
least collectively, lay in contempt, in an honourable light. There is scarcely 
a calumny against amy of the Avignon Popes which he has not removed, and 
that without showing in general any disposition to surround them with a 
halo of glory which was not really theirs. Among many interesting points 
discussed by him at considerable length, and illustrated by valuable and 
elaborate notes, we may mention the contest of Clement V. with Philip le 
Bel, of cringing docility to whom he has often been accused ; the Council of 
Vienne ; and the suppression of the Order of Knights Templars—on the 
justice of whose fate and the nature of their secret practices, many highly 
interesting details are given. The gigantic struggle of John XXII. with 
Lewis of Bavaria, his combat with the errors of the Spiritualists, and the 
details of his masterly administration of the Papal finances, are ably and 
fully treated. His orthodoxy is also vindicated from the charges of heresy 
often brought against him for his singular opinion upon the subject of the 
Beatific Vision. It is quite clear, from the evidence produced by the Abbé, 
that to whichever side John may have inclined on that question, he did not, 
at any rate, wish to impose his own view, but only to discuss and thoroughly 
sift the question as a private doctor, at the same time fully submitting 
whatever he said or wrote to the judgment of the Church and of his 
successors. 

The third volume is occupied with the history of the Great Western 
Schism. In assigning its causes, we think our author for the first time 
exhibits a little national weakness. He seems loth to admit that the main 
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cause of the schism lay in the wholesale creation of French cardinals which 
took place in the reign of Gregory XI. ; and to the same weakness we must 
ascribe his unwillingness to allow, what is now generally admitted, the 
validity of Urban VI.’s election. In other respects the third volume does 
not fall short of the preceding two in interest and impartiality. 

The fourteenth century thus completed, the Abbé Christophe found a 
multitude of materials on his hands for a history of the Papacy in the fifteenth 
century also. The Councils of Pisa and Constance in particular, had carried 
him into the full current of its religious and political history during that 
age. The temptation to write another book, after the favourable reception 
of the first, was too strong to be resisted ; and accordingly, after another ten 
years of labour more assiduous, if possible, than before, he has presented the 
public with two fresh volumes, which, though similar in title to the other 
three, are by no means a mere continuation of the work. This time his 
researches were necessarily extended beyond the libraries of his own nation. 
The monasteries of La Cava and Monte Cassino, the cities of Florence, 
Venice, Milan, Turin, and above all Rome, had to be visited; and many 
were the treasures in print or manuscript with which his patient toil was 
rewarded. As might be expected from the nature of his subject, and the 
advanced maturity of his knowledge and judgment, the Abbé Christophe’s 
plan enlarges, his style improves, and his views expand in this new work. 
He has to do justice to such men as Martin V., Eugenius IV., and Pius II, 
whose names mark epochs in the Church’s history. The Councils of Basle 
and Florence—the one a revolt against Papal authority, the other a reaction 
in its favour—furnish him with weighty matter and abundant opportunity 
for the display of nice discrimination and the disentanglement of a confused 
mass of political intricacies. The narrative of the Hussite war had to be 
written with a special view to the detection of Lenfant’s errors and misrepre- 
sentations. The Renaissance had to be discussed in its religious bearings ; 
and the great struggle of the Popes, traditional since the time of Sylvester IL., 
with the Turkish power, presented a most interesting subject for narrative, 
Six Popes during this period took prominent part in the struggle, and the 
names of §. John Capistran and of the celebrated Hunniades were largely 
mixed up with its history. Then there was the character of Alexander VI. 
to be rescued, if possible, from infamy, and the much vexed question of 
Savonarola’s career to be solved anew. The author's energy and ability have 
risen to a level with his theme. Adhering as before to his rigid, self- 
imposed law of abstinence from philosophical reflections, his pen has never- 
theless increased greatly in vigour, and the individual characters of the Popes 
stand out much more distinctly from the canvas. He has learned that 
impartiality does not necessarily prohibit the exercise of pictorial power ; 
and his muse has sometimes ventured out of doors amidst the sights of 
common life. Martin V. and Eugenius IV. are Popes too little known, and 
it is both agreeable and useful to be furnished with materials for the refuta- 
tion of a host of calumnies heaped on the devoted head of Alexander VI. 
Here he is reduced from a colossal monster to the dimensions of a man of 
whom his race need not wholly be ashamed. Many fine points in his 
character are brought out, his moral reform after the assumption of the 
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purple—that is, after his entry into the ecclesiastical state—established 
satisfactorily, and the true sources of his infamy in the political vindictive- 
ness of his enemies laid bare. In his treatment of Savonarola’s career, the 
Abbé Christophe agrees in the main with the view expressed in our July 
number. He is, indeed, somewhat more severe, and especially against 
Savonarola having mixed himself up with political affairs at all. In this, we 
think he has failed to take into account the time and country in which he 
lived. And in following Nardi’s statement of Savonarola’s political prin- 
ciples, we cannot but think the Abbé misguided. Whatever colour the 
actual constitution given by Savonarola to Florence may lend to that view, 
a careful inspection of his sermons and a study of the previous history of 
Florence, would probably have convinced our author that Savonarola’s 
principles were any thing bitt democratic. No two minds, however, are 
likely fully to agree in their estimate of so strange and unexampled a career 
as that of the Florentine friar. And no one can doubt who reads the 
chapters at the end of the Abbé’s second volume, that his love of impartiality 
and the rectitude of his own principles have accompanied him through every 
other portion of a work treating of many delicate and important historical 
questions. We heartily recommend these volumes to our readers. 





Vie de Marguérite du Saint Sacrement: Religieuse Carmélite, Fondatrice de 
Association 4 la Dévotion A la Sainte Enfance de Jésus. Par M. Louis 
DE Cissey. Paris: Bray. 


HE first half of the seventeenth century, a period of great confusion 
and misery in France, was also remarkable for the number of persons 
eminent for sanctity, and active in works of charity and piety, who laboured 
in different parts of that country to relieve the distress and repair the disorders 
caused by the course of public affairs, and by the wars, foreign and domestic, 
whose ravages spared hardly any portion of the kingdom. We have lately had 
occasion to notice some of the biographies that belong to this period. It is not 
easy to do full justice to the age of S. Vincent de Paul. It seems hardly possible 
to exaggerate its miseries. The continual wars, carried on with the most savage 
cruelty, laid large portions of the country utterly waste, and famine and 
pestilence followed, as usual, in the wake of war. Religion was everywhere 
profaned, churches pillaged, altars overturned, the pastors driven away, the 
religious communities cast adrift, homeless and friendless, to beg their bread, 
and the people left without instruction and without the Sacraments. We 
all remember how frequently these miseries meet us in the life of the great 
apostle of charity whose name we just now mentioned. No wonder that 
religion seemed to have died out altogether in many parts of France. No 
wonder, either, that morality followed religion and faith in their exile from 
the lives of the majority. And when we add to these evils the wide-spread 
influence of heresy, either in open rebellion against the Church, or leavening 
and gradually poisoning a considerable number of those who still called 
themselves her children, it seems difficult to find any period in French 
history, except at the time of the Revolution, when the prospects of all that 
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was good and holy seemed so poor. And yet, just as the period of the 
French Revolution was the prelude to a great religious reaction—many of the 
chief actors in which were formed for their task amid the horrors of the 
Reign of Terror, and the utter proscription of religion which followed—so, 
at the time of which we are now speaking, the French Church produced a 
most remarkable cluster of holy souls, that will long form one of its chief 
glories. They sprang up in the very midst of the disturbances and cala- 
mities of the time; we can hardly take up the Life of any one of them 
without coming across the civil wars, the invading armies, the popular riots of 
the period ; and their influence is exerted, not only to rescue the poor, the 
ignorant, the homeless, or the sick from the consequences of the national 
calamities, but on the great actors in that confused drama—on the princes, 
on the court, on the leaders and heroines of the Fronde. The figures of some 
of them are necessary, even to a sketch of the external history of their times ; 
and if the historian deals with the progress of social improvement, as well 
as with political events, he cannot afford to leave out S. Vincent de Paul, 
or M. Olier, the Péres Eudes, Yvan, and Barré, M. de Renty, or the more 
widely known names of the Cardinal de Bérulle and S&S. Francis de Sales, 
much of whose life belongs, as it were, to France. 

We need hardly attempt a catalogue of the many holy women who 
figure by the side of bishops, priests, and founders of orders and congrega- 
tions in the religious history of that time. Many of the great works of 
charity and piety which date from that period owe their origin to them : the 
two great saints whom we just now named, in particular, had a crowd of 
pious ladies around them, without whose assistance many of their holy enter- 
prises would have fallen to the ground. And there was, besides, an unseen 
influence at work in those times, as in all times of religious activity and 
regeneration,—an influence wielded, not by persons who met the public eye, 
or whose social position gave them importance and power, but by hidden 
souls in the cloister or in retirement, strong in prayer and rich in spiri- 
tual gifts, to whose pure hearts the great interests of the country and of the 
Church were matters of continual anxiety, unceasing supplication, and 
unflinching self-sacrifice. France possessed, at that time, a great number of 
these interior souls, and the influence sometimes exercised by them upon 
persons very different from themselves, is a proof that the spirit of faith 
which characterized the middle ages had not entirely passed away even from 
the, soldiers, courtiers, politicians, and fine ladies of the France of the 
seventeenth century. 

M. de Cissey in the little volume before us has given us a short sketch of 
the life of one of these saintly persons, who made the quiet Carmelite con- 
vent in which she lived almost a place of general pilgrimage. Marguérite 
Parigot of Beaune, called in religion Margaret of the Holy Sacrament, died 
at the early age of twenty-nine, in 1648 ; but she had lived long enough to 
make her name known all over France, and to leave behind her an Associa- 
tion for devotion to the mystery of the Holy Infancy of our Lord which has 
continued to spread in the Church ever since. She had the same kind of 
office, with regard to this devotion, as the Venerable Margaret Mary 
Alacoque, with regard to that of the Sacred Heart. Her life, if we consider 
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its external incidents, has little in it that can afford matter for a biographer. 
She entered, at thirteen, the Carmelite Convent in her native town, and 
remained there till her death. Putting aside her special devotion to the 
Holy Infancy, and the peculiar colour of simplicity and sweetness that it 
threw over her whole character, the narrative of the years she spent in her 
convent contains much the same account of great privileges, graces, suf- 
ferings, and trials which is to be met with in other lives of saints whose 
vocation has been like hers. It is probable that M. de Cissey has been some- 
what too concise to individualize Margaret sufficiently. He makes us long 
sometimes for the older biographies from which his materials are drawn. 
Unlike the Venerable Margaret Mary, Margaret of Beaune seems to have 
met with little or no opposition to the introduction of the devotion that she 
was so anxious to propagate. She was severely tried by her superior and 
mistress of novices, but never had to experience anything that can be called 
persecution. She enjoyed great influence and authority among the spiritual 
persons of her time. M. de Renty professed himself her disciple. M. Olier 
gave her the crucifix that he had received from his own spiritual mother, 
Mére Agnés de Jésus, of Langéac, and for some time was the guide of her 
soul. She, too, was mixed up with some of the more worldly celebrities of 
that busy time. She was one of those by means of whose prayers Anne of 
Austria obtained her son, afterwards Louis XIV. Both the mother and the 
son visited her tomb after her death, and a special devotion to her seems 
to have remained after them in the royal family of France. Her prayers 
wrought numberless conversions; among others, that of the Maréchal de 
Montmorency, who was beheaded at Toulouse in 1632. She devoted her 
prayers and mortifications for several weeks to obtain for him a humble 
resignation to his sentence, and was at last completely successful. M. de 
Cissey’s pages contain many other instances of the great power of her prayers. 
Her tomb was held in veneration for a century and a half after her death, 
till the convent was emptied of its inmates and desecrated at the time of the 
Revolution ; it was then opened, but her remains escaped profanation in a 
remarkable manner. They now rest in a new convent of her order, esta- 
blished in the course of the present century in another part of the town. 
The devotion to her still continues, and it is probably to a desire to help on 
the cause of her beatification that we are to attribute the interesting little 
volume that M. de Cissey has given us. 





DT’ Ange de Eucharistic: Vie et Esprit de Marie-Eustelle, d’aprds les 
documents les plus authentiques. Par Auteur de “La Vie du Com- 
mandant Marceau.” Ouvrage recommandé par le Cardinal Villecourt. 
2 vols. Paris: Périsse. 


HIS charming little work ought to be in everybody's hands who wishes 

to increase in devotion to the Blessed Sacrament. Without, of course, 
presuming to forestall the judgment of the Church, we may observe, that the 
passionate love of this humble sempstress of S. Pallais, so fitly named the 
“ Angel of the Eucharist,” for the Adorable Dweller in the Tabernacle, seems 
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to find its parallel only in a Teresa, a Maddalena di Pazzi, or a Marguérite 
Alacoque. Marie-Eustelle Harpain up to the age of fourteen gave no very 
remarkable promise of sanctity, but she had a sweet and engaging disposi- 
tion, quick apprehension, and a docile temper: to these natural qualities 
were added those external graces which are sure to recommend all that is 
good, and to excuse much that is faulty in the eyes of fond parents and kind 
friends. She was accordingly loved and flattered by every one, and became 
a spoilt child. In her spiritual autobiography, written by her director’s and 
bishop’s command, but which was cut short by her early death, Eustelle 
accuses herself of pride, vanity, disobedience, and impatience. We must 
make some abatement, probably, in these charges, in consideration of the 
known propensity of Saints to what looks like exaggeration, although 
perfectly sincere in their mouths. It was while preparing for her first 
communion that Eustelle was first strongly moved to give her heart to God. 
Thoughtless as she was, this good child had always loved piety and pious 
people. Accidentally witnessing the modest recollection and angelic expres- 
sion of a young girl engaged in prayer before the Blessed Sacrament, she 
was seized with a holy envy and an intense desire to love our Lord with a 
like fervour. Grace had chiefly to contend against her love of pleasure and 
amusement. She had the tastes incidental to her age, and enjoyed dancing 
with all the zest of a French girl ; but, by a generous effort, she at last broke 
with all the worldly allurements which contended with the love of which 
she had caught a glimpse from the Tabernacle. She had, however, to 
encounter many trials in her new course. The little village-world of S. Pallais - 
was not more tolerant of what it deemed religious singularity and a contempt 
of its good things, than are higher and wider spheres, and even Eustelle’s 
family, and her pious mother herself, disapproved and discountenanced her 
complete separation from innocent and cheerful recreations, as frivolous 
diversions are so often styled. But the love which attracted her young heart 
gained the day, and then she became, as so many have before her, the butt 
of ridicule, reproaches, and misrepresentation. She was treated as a bigot 
and a hypocrite. Her assiduity in prayer, her frequent communions, the 
very modesty and recollection of her behaviour in church, were made matter 
of scandal and offence. It was not for a few days, or a few months, that 
Eustelle had to endure the petty persecution to which these feelings gave 
rise. Her sanctity was, however, at last recognized, and she had become the 
universal object of veneration in her native place before her early death at 
the age of 28. No one can read the account of her last illness without 
feeling convinced that it was, in a great measure, the result of the Divine 
love which consumed her, and that she died the most blessed of all 
deaths. 

Mgr. Villecourt, Bishop of Rochelle (now a cardinal), who had a personal 
knowledge of Marie-Eustelle, and who had stringently tried her, and tested 
her humility, after giving the tribute of his praise to her virtues, had been 
the first to express a confident hope that her writings, coupled with her 
example, might be the means of reviving devotion to the Adorable Sacra- 
ment of our Altars. Nor was this anticipation disappointed. It is not too 
much to say that they gave the first signal, as it were, of that immense 
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Eucharistic movement of which France was the focus. Her biographer 
describes their effect on all classes as quite electrical. They were published 
a few months after her death, which occurred on the 29th of June, 1842, 
and form two volumes, entitled, “ Recueil des Ecrits de Marie-Eustelle,” which 
have now reached a second edition. 

An instantaneous belief in her translation to glory had possessed the 
minds of the population of Saintes, of which the little village of 8. Pallais 
forms a kind of suburb, from the moment she had breathed her last. There 
was the concourse common on such occasions, to touch her body with rosaries, 
medals, and pictures, and the same petitioning and contending for personal 
relics. §. Pallais became a place of pilgrimage ; for, from all parts of France, 
persons flocked to return thanks for graces or cures worked by the interces- 
sion of Eustelle. There is good reason to believe that the re-discovery of 
the relics of S. Eutrope, the first bishop-martyr of Saintes, which had been 
concealed to escape the desecrating fury of the Calvinists, was owing to her 
prayers ; she having promised her director, M. Briand, on her death-bed, to 
ask this boon for her native city. It became necessary, at last, for the curé 
of S. Pallais to take away the key of the cemetery from Eustelle’s family ; a 
prudential measure to hinder any thing like public veneration preceding the 
formal decision of the Church; such unauthorized honours even offering 
an obstacle to future canonization. 





La Vie et les Qiuvres de Marie Lataste, Religieuse du Sacré Coeur. Par 
M. lAbbé Pascan Darsuis. Ouvrage approuvé par Monseigneur 
PEvéque d’Aire. 3 vols. Paris: Bray. 1863. 


E have here the biography, revelations, and letters of another saintly 

girl in the humble ranks of society, her parents having belonged 

to that small class of farmers which abounds in the infinitesimally divided 
provinces of France. Her native place was Mimbaste, a little village in the 
Landes. Her education appears to have been still more meagre than that 
received by Marie-Eustelle, and her abilities and natural temper less 
favourable and pleasing. She seems, however, to have possessed good sense, 
discretion, and a firm will. A morose pride, and a dissatisfaction with her 
obscure lot in life, she states to have been her early predominant dispositions. 
But this unpromising soil was to yield a hundredfold under the influences of 
Divine grace. Her first communion, as is so frequently the case, was the 
turning-point in her life. She set herself perseveringly to correct her faults 
and addict herself to prayer. And now begins the supernatural portion of 
her life. Our Lord, she tells us, Himself undertook her direction and 
instruction. She lived in constant communication with Him, beholding 
Him either with the eyes of her soul within her heart, or with her bodily 
eyes at the altar. The revelations which she committed to paper, under 
obedience to her director, are rather a course of religious teaching, theclogical 
and moral—sometimes given by word of mouth, at other times in parabolic 
visions—than revelations, as the word is commonly understood. What is 
worthy of special remark, is the frequency and familiarity of these super- 
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natural communications. Upon their divine character the Bishop of Aire 
has, of course, not ventured to pronounce a judgment, which appertains only 
to the supreme authority in the Church. But, with the exception of a few 
inaccuracies which he has noticed, he has given his testimony to the ortho- 
doxy of what she has written, and has recommended the publication to the 
faithful, as calculated to edify and nourish piety. Her biographer has been 
scrupulously careful to intrude nothing of his own into the deposit committed 
to him, contenting himself with correcting a few local idioms. Certainly, 
what has proceeded from the pen of this poor uninstructed girl seems quite 
beyond the unassisted powers of one so circumstanced. We have the still 
stronger testimony afforded by her saintly life, and, above all, by her humility, 
her obedience, and, which was painfully tried, her dread of all illusion. She 
died in the year 1847, a nun of the Sacred Heart, to which order our Lord 
had by revelation called her, at a time when circumstances seemed to render 
her admission (humanly speaking) quite impracticable. She did not pass her 
twenty-sixth year, as our Lord had Himself forewarned her. 

We regret that the Life, including as it does such large extracts from the 
revelations and letters, should not have been published separately, according 
to the plan pursued in the case of Marie-Eustelle’s biography and 
writings. As it is, there is much repetition ; and the biographer, in apolo- 
gising for the result, sufficiently marks that he is himself aware of the 
inconveniences of the method he has adopted. 





Hymns and Verses on Spiritual Subjects: being the Sacred Poetry of &. 
Alphonso Maria Liguori, Founder of the Congregation of the Most Holy 
Redeemer. Translated from the Italian and edited by Roperr A. 
Corrin, Priest of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. 
London: Burns & Lambert. 1863. 


T was surely such Sacred Poetry as the little volume before us contains, 
that S. Paul had in view when he wrote: “Let the word of Christ 
dwell in you abundantly, in all wisdom: teaching and admonishing one 
another in psalms, hymns, and spiritual canticles, singing in grace in your 
hearts to God” (Col. iii. 16). None of those hymns by which the burning 
heart of S. Paul “made melody to God,” have been preserved to us ; but the 
same spirit of grace by which the first Christians sang, still breathes in those 
spiritual canticles of the holy Bishop of 8. Agatha. 
The characteristic beauties of S. Alphonso’s writings seem to us to be very 
justly expressed in some dedicatory lines prefixed to this collection :—- 


“ A voice, whose every accent pray’d ; 
A heart which like a fountain played, 
And, falling, heavenly music made 

In acts of love. 


A science, to which sages bow, 
Which, though in simplest words it flow, 
Now like the eagle soars, and now 

Woos like the dove.” 
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Those who are familiar with the prose works of 8. Alphonso will admit 
that these are just the notes by which we should recognize any one of them 
before we had read many pages. We do not find in them the fertility and 
impetuous eloquence of §. Chrysostom, nor the originality and depth of 8. 
Augustine, nor the sweetness and energy of S. Bernard, nor the playful 
fancy of S. Francis de Sales; but they have not the less a character and a 
charm exclusively their own. Though the profound humility of §. Alphonso 
caused him to abhor the slightest affectation of originality, and even to 
prefer, whenever it was possible, to clothe his own thoughts in the words of 
other saints, yet the vivacity and the grace with which he weaves together 
his examples and quotations, show that he is not compiling as it were from 
his note-books, but speaking from the fulness and freshness of his own 
saintly heart. 

This devotional spirit which fills the soul of the reader with unction and 
inspires it with confidence, is blended in the Saint with an earnestness which 
prevents delusion. “The heart,” says Dr. Manning in a recent work, “ is a 
dreamer, for it paints itself by the imagination, and pictures itself to itself 
as a penitent in sackcloth or a saint in ecstasies. It reads the lives of saints 
and dreams itself in their place. It melts into tears and is moved to pas- 
sionate emotions before a crucifix or the Blessed Sacrament, like as others 
shed tears over a tale of imaginary wrongs or of majestic beauty. It puts 
impulses for volitions, desires for intentions, and intentions for deeds.” Few 
spiritual writings dissipate these dreams with a more holy sincerity and 
almost stern truthfulness than those of 8. Alphonso ; and it is this union 
of stern and tender, pervading not only the prose writings, but especially the 
poetry of S. Alphonso, which will make the present collection a most valuable 
manual of devotion, both in the lower and higher paths of the spiritual life. 

If one principal end of “psalms and hymns and spiritual canticles,” is to 
“teach and admonish,” this end is admirably attained for sinners, for the 
tepid, and for the perfect, in the ascetical and mystical pieces which form 
two of the divisions of this volume ; while in the third, or devotional, part, 
all alike will find graceful images and most ardent affections expressed in the 
simplest words, wherewith to “sing in grace and make melody in their hearts 
to God.” 

The whole collection of S. Alphonso’s published poetry consists but of 
forty-five pieces—all, with only three or four exceptions, very short ; and we 
cannot read them through without regret that the saintly author should have 
exercised his poetical powers to so slight an extent. Certainly, had he done 
so, he would not have violated his vow never to waste a moment of time. 
But his long life was spent in such perpetual action, and so many and heavy 
responsibilities pressed upon him, that he found few moments which he could 
devote to poetry. Indeed, the greater part of these compositions, as F. Coffin 
reminds us in his introductory notice, were not so much the spontaneous 
fruit of the Saint’s private devotion, as a missionary labour, an endeavour to 
supply the Neapolitan peasants with songs to Jesus and Mary, which should 
supplant the profane and dangerous love-songs of which they were so pas- 
sionately fond. And this circumstance gives to them their peculiar form and 
spirit. Certainly the hymns of S, Alphonso have not the solemn grandeur, 
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nor the objective and dogmatic character, which distinguishes most of the 
Church’s hymns, such as the Veni Creator and the Lauda Sion. They are, 
in fact, love-songs, but songs of Divine love. They were not, of course, 
intended for the public liturgy of the Church ; yet, as the lamented Father 
Faber showed in the Preface to his “ Jesus and Mary,” and as experience has 
proved still better, hymns such as these have a legitimate place, not only in 
private but also in public worship. 

No one who has frequented many of the Catholic churches in London, or 
in Liverpool and Manchester, could deny the hold which these vernacular 
hymns take of the affections of the people ; and though the singing of hymns 
can scarcely yet be said to have been introduced into Ireland, yet we have no 
doubt that the Irish peasantry would take to them as eagerly as the Neapoli- 
tans. In spite of poverty and sorrow, the fruit of music and of poetry has never 
ceased to spring in Ireland. Irish melodies and Irish ballads played a great 
part in the struggle for Emancipation. But Ireland’s modern poets have not 
yet done much for the cause of sacred poetry. On the other hand, itinerant 
pedlars and ballad-singers cater to that perverted taste which is the lowest 
degradation of the poetic sense in man; and a good authority on such 
subjects assures us that no country in Europe is so rich as Ireland in “ slang 
songs,” and “footpad poetry.” * If, then, we could spread among the people 
these simple yet beautiful hymns, so well adapted to their ardent feelings, 
they might not only check an abuse and supply a want which now exists, 
but they might perhaps tempt the native talent of Ireland’s poets to take 
a higher flight. 

But there is another reason for wishing to popularize such sacred poetry. 
The hopeless labour of the week and the enforced puritanical inaction of the 
Sundays chill the natural joy and lightheartedness of the people. But are 
not degradation and misery as fruitful sources of sin as thoughtlessness and 
high spirits ? and if sacred poetry could be used as a remedy against the 
excesses of mirth, would it not be equally powerful to cure the listlessness of 
misery and the vices in which it seeks relief? We have been told, that the 
Irish people will listen all breathless and spell-bound when in a mission some 
English hymn is sung by one of the missionaries after the sermon, and that 
the sweet voices of the childrenand young girls will be heard singing the 
simple and holy words that had charmed them, driving away many a pang 
of sadness—nay, as we may believe, thwarting and dispelling many a tempta- 
tion of the Evil One. 

We think that this translation of 8. Alphonso’s poetry, as it increases the 
number of English Catholic hymns already contributed and with such success, 
not only by F. Faber but by Frs. Newman, Caswall, and others, and enriches 
it, above all, with the thoughts and affections of a saint, will render a great 
service to both public and private devotion. Indeed, one of these hymns— 
“Look down, O Mother Mary,”—known by a former translation, is already 
popular throughout both England and Ireland. 

But there are some of the ascetical and mystical pieces which are not 
intended for singing so much as for reading and meditation. If we mistake 





* The Reliques of F, Prout. 
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not, they are the fruits of the Saint’s own retreats ; they give utterance to 
the sublime affections which the Holy Ghost enkindled in his heart, in his 
meditations and thanksgivings after communion ; and they will no doubt be 
welcomed by the priest and the nun, no less than by other persons of piety, 
as a vehicle for their own devotion. Indeed, how could we better kindle 
the fire of Divine love in our own hearts than at those fires which flamed 
out in the meditations of a saint ? That fire, it is true, was brighter and fiercer 
than we may hope to feel, yet its nature was the same ; and the very contrast 
of our own coldness with the ardour of a saint may serve to fan our 
smouldering embers. 

We are, then, very grateful to F. Coffin for giving us this English version 
of his holy founder’s poetry. He does not tell us whether we are indebted 
for it to himself or to some other member of his order ; but in either case we 
think that his humility scarcely does justice to its excellence, when he says 
that the translator has sometimes “sacrificed style to sweetness, and poetical 
form to a faithful reproduction of the original.” Now and then, perhaps, as 
in the version of that exquisite piece, “The Madonna’s Lullaby ” (No. 21), in 
rendering the original almost word fur word the translator has lost something 
of the delicacy and grace of the Italian, yet, even in this case, it would not 
be easy to discover the poem to be a translation.* We regret that F. Coffin 
has not given in an appendix the original Italian of the first and longest 
piece in the volume, the Ode on the Birth of the Saviour Jesus Christ,” 
which, he tells us, has not hitherto been published. In reading it, we could 
not help thinking of Milton’s celebrated Ode on the Nativity. There are 
several curious points both of resemblance and of contrast ; and without 
intending in the least to compare the poetical talents of S. Alphonso with 
those of Milton, we were surprised to see how the lively faith and ardent 
affections of a saint have enabled him to treat this great mystery with far 
more sublimity and even poetical grace (in our judgment) than the great 
heretical poet. There is no higher poetry than that in the soul of a real 
contemplative. 





Theologische Quartalschrift. Sept.and Dec. Tubingen. 1863. 


HIS publication—a German Catholic Quarterly Review—numbering 
among its writers many of the best theologians of the country— 
deserves to become more widely known among English readers, The two 
numbers before us contain many articles of great literary interest and 
excellence. We can only find space to mention particularly Dr. Laugen’s 
essay on the First Readers of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and a lucid 
dissertation, by Professor Aberle, on the Day on which the Last Supper was 





In the third stanza occurs the only misprint we have remarked in the 
volume,— 
“If within your lids unfolded, 
— eyes, you seem so fair ; 
en upon my gaze you open 
How shall I your beauty bear ?” 
It should of course be “ enfolded.” 
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celebrated. Both articles display great erudition and closeness of argument. 
Dr. Laugen addresses himself to the refutation of the theory maintained by 
Wieseler, that the Epistle “to the Hebrews” was addressed to the converts 
at Alexandria. We have not space for an analysis of the argument ; but 
the old traditional opinion, that the Epistle was addressed to Jewish 
Christians in Palestine, is ably defended by Dr. Laugen. He maintains the 
view, that after the death of S. James, and before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, a state of things existed in the Churches at Jerusalem and elsewhere 
which would exactly answer to that which appears to be supposed in the 
Epistle. 

A heresy was at that time set on foot by Thebutis, which appears to have 
been Judaistic in its character. Thebutis is supposed to have been connected 
with the Ebionites. The death of S. James may be referred to in Heb. 
xiii. 7, and, at all events, circumstances such as those in which the Church 
in Palestine must have found itself on the eve of that outbreak of Jewish 
nationality which led to the final war with the Romans, account in a very 
natural way for the apprehensions, as to the steadfastness of many in the 
faith, that are shown in the Epistle, which thus acquires a new interest, if 
we read it as the earnest exhortation of an Apostle addressed, in a time 
when “ nationalism” was lashing itself up to a dangerous pitch of excite- 
ment, to the members of a Christian community who seemed likely to be 
carried away by the universal intoxication. 

The controversy about the date of the Last Supper is well known to all 
Biblical and theological students. Dr. Aberle agrees with Petavius and 
other writers of very high reputation in thinking that our Blessed Lord 
partook of the paschal lamb on the Thursday evening, but that the proper 
time for the supper was the evening of Good Friday. 





Sermon Notes, by Two Poor Children. Edited by Rev. W. H. AnDERDoN, 
M.A., Permissu Superiorum. Dublin: Fowler. 


HIS little tract may justly be characterized as a literary novelty. It 
contains “notes of sermons, written entirely from memory, by two 
children in the poor-school of a presentation convent in the South-West of 
Ireland. One of them was a little over, the other not yet, thirteen. They 
are given, word for word, from their MSS., in which the children received 
no assistance whatever.” 

But the tract is something more than a literary curiosity. It will be found 
most useful, as providing “ points of meditation for the poor and simple” in 
a form as striking as it is familiar. We must add, that if such a compo- 
sition testifies to the intelligence and ability of the youthful writers, it 
affords also a sample of the sort of preaching which is really practical and 
effective, and, as such, furnishes no less evident proof of the preacher’s 
power of fixing the attention and reaching the hearts of the youngest and 
the least reflective of his hearers. 
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THE CHURCH AND MODERN CIVILIZATION. 
Cwilta Cattolica, August 15, 1863. 


T was observed at the conclusion of the former paper upon this subject, 

that, in consequence of the new attitude assumed by the enemies of 

the Church, and the new forms in which their polemics are invested, it has 

become necessary for Christian apologists on their part to take a fresh line in 

discussing the matter. The second paper is devoted to the expansion of 
this idea. 

Every one knows that in the middle of the last century infidel philosophers 
conspired together to extirpate Christianity from the world, and that amongst 
the principal engines which they brought to bear upon the Church, was the 
accusation of having kept the world in darkness and barbarism ; and, to 
support this monstrous assertion, they spared neither lies nor calumnies, 
however groundless, absurd, or self-contradictory these might be. But what 
is there so absurd or contradictory which cannot in times of giddy excite- 
ment be palmed off upon the ignorant and passionate multitude? And so 
the barbarism of the middle ages became a sort of historic axiom ; it was 
taken for granted as an established fact which needed no proof. Our apolo- 
gists naturally directed their labours to the correction of so erroneous a 
judgment ; and by the help of historical documents, and of the no less irre- 
fragable standing monuments of the genius, science, and intellectual power 
which illustrated those so-called dark ages, a signal victory, and that not a 
very arduous one, crowned their endeavours. But laudable as was the aim 
of these writers, and beneficial in the main as was the result, it is here we 
have first occasion to observe the substitution of a new idea. In enumerating 
the fruits which society reaps even in the natural order from the practice of 
Christianity, many apologists dwelt much more upon the external effects, 
than upon the internal and moral causes. They were probably led to do this, 
partly because the great mass of mankind can more readily appreciate what 
is external and tangible, and partly because the adversaries of the Church 
were not likely to be moved to reconciliation by the mere proffer of certain 
intellectual and moral advantages. But when it was proved to them that 
Christian nations owed to the Church so many good things that came within 
the sphere of their admiration and approbation—to wit, civil liberty, arts, 
sciences, commerce, and the wealth which is its result; when they were 
reminded how navigation developed under her guiding influence ; how new 
worlds were discovered with all their marvellous treasures ; when, in fine, all 
the magnificent services which the Church has rendered to European civili- 
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zation were set before them—why then, in return for such solid benefits, it 
was natural that her bitterest adversaries should be converted to more friendly 
dispositions. If the Gospel could confer gifts calculated to make people 
so comfortable in this world, why, in Heaven’s name, should they be rejected 
at its hands? Even anti-Christian aversion could not go so far. Even the 
Church may be tolerated as the minister of worldly blessings. 

Behold, then, religion and civilization reconciled—earth and heaven, the 
world and Christ. Something of a misgiving, nevertheless, could not but 
arise when Christ's words were remembered, that the world knew Him not, 
and that He did not pray to His Father for the world. It would seem as if 
the world had grown wiser in the nineteenth century, and, without the help 
of prayer, and as it were in spite of the Saviour Himself, had recognized 
Him at last, in order to make use of Him for the promotion of temporal 
felicity. There was a condition, however, implied in this reconciliation of 
the world with the Church. The Church must place herself at the world’s 
disposal, to teach and promote a large and liberal civilization according to 
its notions. So far was this pretension pushed, that one whose brief renown 
has found no echo beyond the grave which has closed upon him, actually 
maintained that the one note by which the true Church might be recognized 
in modern times was civilization. The miracles which the Church per- 
formed were no longer to be sought in the diffusion of Christianity, in its 
martyrs, in its saints ; but in the extension of commerce, in railroads, electric 
telegraphs, and, above all, in political liberty. But as not a trace of all this 
was really to be found in the doctrine and practice of the Church, he reserved 
his superlatives of praise for a Church which was the figment of his 
own brain, and all his bitterness for the actual, the true, the only living 
Church. 

Apologists henceforward began to see that they need no longer labour 
to prove that the Church is the mother of modern civilization. This had 
been proved already ; nay, proved a little too much. The mark aimed at had 
been overshot. The task before them now was, to determine in what sense the 
work of civilization was to be attributed to the Church, and in what sense 
it could not be referred to her. Now the idea of civilization has undergone 
a double perversion: 1, in the definition of what it includes ; 2, in its mode 
of derivation from the Church. In other words, civilization, as modern 
reformers, who yet desire to pass for Christians, understand it, is repugnant 
to the mind of the Church; and, as far as it includes advantages of the 
material order not reprehensible in themselves, it never can be obtained by 
means of the Church in the mode and measure which the world requires ; 
for the Church can never degrade her heavenly mission to the seeking and 
promoting purely natural ends as such. 

The great heresy of the sixteenth century, the baleful spirit of which was 
by no means limited to those countries which apostatized from the faith, but 
more or less disseminated its taint through every part of Europe, was what 
men were pleased to call intellectual emancipation. By which was meant the 
setting the reason free from supernatural dependence and direction in all 
which appertained to philosophy, literature, law, civil and social institutions, 
&e. &c.: thus withdrawing the foundation of revelation from under the 
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whole social fabric, and causing a return to that naturalism of which forty 
centuries had had the sad and shameful experience. We are not called upon 
here to inquire how individuals were affected religiously by the false ideas so 
generally accepted ; but there can be no question, that under the influence 
of these new ideas society became unbelieving and postively atheistical. 
When by the Treaty of Westphalia liberty of conscience—by which we are 
to understand the right of having no other rule of conscience than individual 
inclination or caprice—passed into the recognized public law of Europe, then, 
we may say, was inaugurated the new civilization,—a civilization which may 
be styled humanitarian and naturalistic, in contradistinction to that which 
is Christian. [The principle of what is called, by a great misnomer, liberty 
of conscience, is to be clearly distinguished from those practical rules of 
toleration which the Church has ever approved, within such limits as circum- 
stances have rendered just or expedient. But that man has a right to make his 
self-will the guide of his conscience, and embrace error or truth just as he 
pleases,—this the Church, as she never did, so she never can admit. Sucha 
principle, as our writers observe, is the co-relative of the heresy which 
divorces reason from faith. The question of toleration has been confounded 
by the enemies of the Church with the question of the freedom of conscience. 
According to their views, these questions, of course, are, or, at least, ought 
to be, identical. But as the Church understands them, they are quite dis- 
tinct. Liberty to embrace error can never be a right. Consequently, the 
Church can never consent to deal with error and truth on equal terms. She 
can never accept any principle which starts from religious indifference. The 
practical toleration of the maintainers of error, that is, their equal parti- 
cipation in civil and political advantages, rests upon other grounds, and must 
necessarily vary indefinitely, according to given circumstances. But the 
Church herself is never more or less tolerant of error in itself. ] 

The new basis of civilization implied a new superstructure. The procla- 
mation of the absolute independence of reason, and the liberty of conscience, 
had a direct effect in turning away men’s minds from a future life, and fixing 
all their affections, thoughts, and solicitude upon the present. Along with 
religious truth, morality also lost its infallible and authoritative sanction. If 
man was free and irresponsible in his submission to dogma, he must also neces- 
sarily be placed in the same relative position towards morals. But when man 
becomes the fabricator of his own standard of faith and practice, what wonder 
if we find virtue becoming little more than a prudent calculation of interest, 
and a means of procuring personal gratifications, more or less ignoble, it may 
be, but always selfish satisfactions, to whatever order they may belong. 
Add to this the hateful co-operation of governments, on the one hand striving 
to possess themselves of all the elements of force and wealth, and on the 
other, availing themselves of the power thus centralized in their grasp to 
encourage and stimulate the already too ardent thirst for the refinements of 
luxury, and the growing passion for rapid acquisition. In these two elements 
of the naturalism of society, we have a key to the secret of the miracles of 
modern civilization, under whose brilliant and delusive surface festers a mass 
of corruption and tmisery, reckoning among its sorest plagues that terrible 
pauperism which widens and deepens with its boasted progress. Can the 
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Church look favourably upon a civilization of this description, and upon the 
new ideas of modern society which are its basis ; ideas which imply nothing 
less, as has been shown, than a negation of her fundamental dogma? If any 
proof were needed of her pertinacious resistance, we might point to the 
apostolical firmness of the Holy See, which, rather than accept these modern 
ideas, has preferred to behold itself stripped of four-fifths of its principality. 
The Church, within the narrow limits which she still politically rules by her 
visible head, stands forth therefore as the remaining column of the substance 
of Christian civilization. She refuses to adopt the principles of ’89, which, 
after making all due deduction for the better interpretation of which they 
are susceptible from the rectitude of some who profess them, embody in their 
more obvious and natural meaning a great intellectual and moral perversion, 
incompatible with civilization, and tending to barbarism. 

[The principles of ’89—what they contain of evil, and what of good, or of 
simply innocuous—are discussed in another paper. ] 

But if the Church must ever oppose and reject the form or principle of 
modern civilization, might she not, out of mere condescension and in a spirit 
of compensation, at least acquiesce in what is secondary, external, and which 
in itself involves nothing reprehensible? Supposing all these comforts of 
life, all this commercial activity, with all the helps and appliances which 
modern science and invention furnish for the promotion of these objects, are 
not in themselves repugnant to the Gospel, and seeing that the world at 
large sets so high a value on them, why does not the Church declare herself 
the warm supporter and promoter of these advantages? And since she 
possesses a civil principality of her own, what a credit it would be to her if 
this State, small as it is, were no way inferior to the largest in all that consti- 
tutes the external and outward coating of civilization. Many express this 
feeling honestly, from a mistaken zeal for the Church’s interests ; and to the 
prevalence of this notion we may refer the disposition to regard as pretty 
nearly useless all religious communities which do not undertake some 
practical, active work, whereby they are utilized in the service of civili- 
zation, while priests are expected, if they would not incur a like charge of 
inutility, to hold schools of chemistry applied to arts or to rural economy. 

Our writers believe that the Church, by throwing herself into such a course, 
would falsify her mission and compromise the true interests of civilization. 
We have seen that she absolutely requires and directly initiates (where non- 
existing) the essential elements of the social state ; but when once society is 
formed, her action ceases to be direct. So far, however, from being uninflu- 
ential on that account, it is, on the contrary, much more efficacious. Men 
do not require to be taught how to get rich and fat, and live at ease ; how to 
fare delicately, travel rapidly, and sleep upon down. Nature is quite equal 
to the task of suggesting all this. For such ends the Incarnation was not 


needed :— ; . 7 
“ Mestier non fu partorir Maria.” * 





* “ No need had been 
For Mary to bring forth.” a 
(Cary’s Dante : “ Purgatory,” Canto iii.) 
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The danger is not that men will be deficient in these matters, but rather 
that they should exceed ; and for this reason the Incarnation was specially 
needed. The civilizing action of the Church in this regard is needed, 
therefore, as a check rather than as an incitement, and her whole economy 
tends indirectly to this end. She directly aims at training man for his 
heavenly life, and in so doing necessarily perfects him in much which 
appertains to his earthly life, in all that is exalting, ennobling, refining, and 
even polishing ; for although the Church does not keep a school of polite 
manners to which the term civility has been specially applied, yet by 
grounding men in humility and inspiring them with that charity and mutual 
respect which are the soul of true civility, she forms them to the genuine 
practice of what, in men who have studied only in the world’s school, is little 
better often than a courteous comedy. 

Now, if much of the boasted material progress of the world has been 
owing, as it undoubtedly is, to the reversing of that true order which gives 
the precedence to reason and morality over the imaginative faculty, and to 
the imaginative faculty over what is merely sensible and animal, we cannot 
wonder at finding the character of civilization, and its relative development, 
differ widely from the modern type, where the action of the Church has been 
more exclusive. Without adverting, therefore, to the unreasonableness of 
expecting a small State like the Roman to compete with the large and 
powerful States of Europe in their material greatness, it would be to expect 
a result without a corresponding cause. 

The Church, then, cannot (1) set herself at the head of a civilization based 
upon principles partly atheistic, partly materialistic ; (2) as respects that 
external part which, strictly speaking, is in itself innocuous, the Church 
cannot undertake the patronage of it in the manner desired of her. What 
she has effected in this line has been by the use of quite opposite means to 
those employed by the world. Instead of the headlong and ardent pursuit 
of temporal good, she teaches temperance in all things, voluntary abstinence 
in many, and, in all, the subordination and use of worldly goods to that 
which is the supreme end of man. The Querite regnum Dei (“Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God”) was to be the first object ; the rest was to come as an 
adjunct : hec omnia adjicientur (“all these things shall be added unto you”). 
Thus is the right order observed. But when modern civilization excludes 
the Regnum Dei, how can we expect the Church actively to promote the 
hec omnia, now no longer an adjunct, but pursued as the main object? 
To expect the Church to co-operate in such a work, is to mistake and deny 
her fundamental principle. All that she can do under such circumstances is 
to stand aloof, or, rather, to be ever reminding misguided society of those 
supreme principles which lie at the root of all order and civil perfection. 





THE CONGRESS OF MALINES AND MODERN LIBERTIES. * 
Civilt, Cattolica, October 17, 1863. 


E looked with considerable interest for an expression of opinion on; 
the part of the writers of the Civilti Cattolica, with reference to the 
sentiments respecting liberty of conscience, to which utterance was given at 
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the Catholic Congress of Malines, and which have met with an enthusiastic 
acceptance in some quarters, and with serious dissatisfaction in others. The 
line taken by the able conductors of this periodical appears to us at once 
moderate, discriminating, and sound. We subjoin a short abstract, which 
of course does but scant justice to the article in question. % 

The first idea of constituting Catholic associations, more or less general, 
which should meet periodically in congress, took its rise in Germany, and 
dates from 1848, In it we behold an instance of the Church’s wonderful 
power of adapting herself to circumstances. As long as nations were 
Christian, not merely by being made up of individual Christians, but in their 
social and complex aspect, rulers and ruled alike professing Christianity, and 
public institutions being informed by its spirit, the Church received from 
governments much of that help and support to which she is by right entitled 
for the fulfilment of her heavenly mission. This state of things gave full 
satisfaction to the people, and was in accordance with their convictions and 
wishes. 

Whatever accidental evils or inconveniences may have occasionally resulted 
from .or may have been attributed to this order of things—which our writers 
consider to have been much exaggerated,—one thing must be clear to all, that 
corresponding as it did with the intimate requirements and constitution both 
of the Church and of society, it could not be really prejudicial to either. 
But, as a fact, it has passed away in most European countries, and Catholics 
are left to their own resources, with no other external support than such as by 
their own personal zeal and exertions they can provide for themselves. Hence 
the importance and opportuneness of associations. That which we see men 
doing around us for the forwarding of material interests, it is natural that 
Catholics should also do to promote their eternal interests. They are united 
in a common desire ; they seek an increase of strength in assembling and 
combining for a common object. 

Our writers consider Belgium as the best point of re-union which could 
have been chosen : first, from its being the birth-place of the project, seeing 
that the idea of a general Catholic association originated with the late 
Professor Moehler, who made Belgium his adopted country ; secondly, from 
its central position between Great Britain, France, and Germany ; thirdly, 
from the faith and charity of its truly Catholic people ; fourthly, from the 
large amount of civil liberty enjoyed, and the facility of communication ; 
fifthly, from the national character, which may be said to blend the Frank 
and Teutonic elements. 

Here, then, was held that assemblage of Catholics which the writers 
number amongst those propitious events with which God consoles His Church 
for her present bitter trials. In the last number a general account of the 
proceedings was given, and they would not have thought it necessary to 
revert to the subject but for the report propagated by not a few of the 
journals of the day, that the Malines Congress had loudly proclaimed and 
applauded the principles of the “ Modern Liberties.” It would be very 
injurious to the interests of religion if it could be supposed that a large body 
of Catholic laymen, gathered together from all lands, had openly declared 
themselves in any sense which was not in accordance with the teaching and 
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decisions of the Church. From this charge they are desirous to exculpate 
the Congress, which had never so much as the thought of even discussing 
any religious doctrine, be it dogmatic or moral ; it never entertained the 
absurd notion of constituting itself into a kind of lay Ecumenical Council : 
to suppose the contrary would be a gross affront to so many men, constituting, 
so to say, the very flower of Catholicism, who were there convened. The com- 
mittees took only practical matters into consideration, of which we see the fruit 
and result in the acts and procés-verbaux. As regards doctrine, the assembly 
warmly and unreservedly proclaimed its adhesion to all that the Holy, 
Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman Church teaches ; and Pius IX. responded to 
their filial address with his paternal benediction. 

It is true that among the many eloquent orators who addressed the 
assembly, more than one allowed himself to be carried away by his enthu- 
siasm to give expression to ideas not altogether accurate in point of Catholic 
doctrine, specially with reference to the so-called modern liberties ; and it is 
also true that these expressions met with applause from a portion of the 
assembly. But all this is to us no matter of surprise, and need occasion none 
to such as are already well aware of the views of some even illustrious 
Catholics on these questions. It is very easy to conceive how there may be 
laymen who, notwithstanding their learning and eloquence, may not have 
sufficiently correct notions upon certain ecclesiastical questions, to the study 
of which they have not specially applied themselves ; and this by no means 
derogates either from the merit of the services they have rendered to the 
Church, or from the integrity of their faith, always supposing that they 
defer, as in the case before us, to the authority of the Church. That, having 
these sentiments, they should give utterance to them, and that a portion of 
the assembly sharing them, or imperfectly realizing what presented itself in 
an eloquent and splendid form, should have applauded, is also very natural ; 
particularly when we remember that there were present on that occasion 
many of the young and inexperienced, all the more ardent, be it remembered, 
for their inexperience ; and that it was observed by some that the plaudits 
in a large measure arose from individuals of that description. Two hundred 
shouters and clappers of hands can attract more attention by their noise 
than twice as many thousand who disapprove, and signify their disappro- 
bation simply by their silence. Did men expect some prince of the Church, 
or dignified prelate, or great noble, to stamp or hiss, as do the sovereign 
people at the debates of the Parliament of Turin? We cannot, therefore, 
argue the assent of the assembly from this applause ; but, even had it been 
universal, the authority of Catholic doctrine would not have been thereby 
impugned one iota, even in the minds of the applauders themselves ; it 
would but mark the need of setting these points in a clear light, and thus 
rectifying the judgment of men. 

Now, the particular point in question is the liberty accorded indifferently 
by the civil power to good and evil, true or false, without any other restric- 
tion but such as may be necessitated for the maintenance of material 
or external public order. We believe that we have but to distinguish 
what we may call the thesis from the hypothesis, to remove at once from 
amongst Cathclics all occasion of division of opinion upon this subject ; 
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a division which weakens their hands at a time when their united efforts are 
required against their common foes. 

We consider a subject by way of thesis whenever we view it in its 
inherent nature, divested of all the accidental circumstances which accom- 
pany practical application. Viewed in this aspect, it is clear that man 
is entitled to liberty only for the attainment of what is good and true ; for 
although he has, physically speaking, the faculty of adhering to their 
opposites, this is simply a necessary condition of his meriting. To embrace 
evil or error is an imperfection ; a law, therefore, which should ensure to 
man the liberty of so acting, viewed in itself, and apart from any other con- 
sideration, would be supremely irrational. It is objected that we thus open 
the door to tyranny ; for if once you lay down the rule that the good and 
the true are alone lawful, every despot will fashion a good and a true after his 
own caprice. The Sardinian government will allow men liberty only to be 
Italianissimi, and the Russian only to be Muscovites. But with this objec- 
tion we have no concern when speaking of thesis. It belongs to the hypo- 
thesis which regards things not as they are in themselves but as they become 
under certain given circumstances. Such an argument is a poor sophism, 
good only for the purpose of bewildering weak heads, but of no real value in 
the present case. We are viewing the governed and the governing in the 
order established by God in the double economy of nature and grace. In 
this order there ought to be, and there is, an admitted true and good, professed 
and loved by all, and having for its authoritative proponent the infallible 
Catholic Church. In such a state of things, what more natural, reasonable, 
and salutary than that the evil and the false should not be placed on a level 
with the good and the true ; nay, that they should be restrained and punished, 
when they seek to obtain a footing ? No authority is thereby conceded to the 
temporal power to define matters of doctrine or religious worship. It has 
neither the right nor the capacity to do so. But it is its duty to inhibit in 
practice that which in theory, in common with society, it condemns as evil 
and erroneous ; while to the Church it appertains to pronounce what doctrines 
are erroneous, and what religious practice is reprehensible. The civil power 
thus performs its office : Dei minister cst in bonum ; ordering external and 
temporal things, not only so as not to injure, but so as to promote internal 
and everlasting good. Call this, if you will, a perfect, normal, ideal State, 
but not an imaginary one. The principles upon which it rests were the 
life, the soul, and the pride of Christian society, and built up that true and 
majestic civilization of which, while reaping the heritage, we are apt to 
think ungratefully and scornfully. But, supposing this state of society to be 
quite dead and buried, as some aver with an ill-disguised complacency, it 
would still be true that such a state is the proper condition of social man, as 
God made and Christ re-made him ; and to this truth the Church bears, and 
will bear, an unchangeable witness : liberty of evil and error can never be 
aught but the shame and misfortune of Christian nations. To the praise of 
the Malines Congress, be it observed that upon this point it never raised 
the slightest doubt ; and the Count de Montalembert himself made an express 
reservation in its favour.* 





7 * [That is, simply in favour of the infallible teaching and authority of the 
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The Congress dealt only with the hypothesis. The thesis admits of no 
fact : it is rigid ; not so the hypothesis. In all moral questions we find that 
the general maxim must be modified in its application to individual cases. 
Our writers give an instance from the paternal relation. Mental incom- 
petence or incorrigible depravity in a parent will modify in a notable degree, 
and in certain cases altogether practically annul, the binding character of his 
authority over the child. So with nations and states. When a notable pro- 
portion of a people, and even its very governors, have lost all certain know- 
ledge of the truth or clear conception of the good—nay, worse, perhaps, have 
transferred their reverence in a measure to the false and the bad—it is clear 
that to attempt to extend protection only to the good, or the presumed good, 
would be a piece of tyranny, generally impracticable, but certainly always 
intolerable. When things arrive at this lamentable condition, Catholics 
undoubtedly consider it a great advantage that a government should grant 
equal liberty to all. When full liberty is accorded to heretics and infidels 
we must be content that our temples should be placed ona level with 
conventicles, and to have the same freedom to publish the Imitation of 
Christ as Ernest Renan enjoys to blaspheme Him in his “ Vie de Jésus.” 
But the Church lends her sanction and approval to this condition of things 
as a relative, not as an absolute good, which it never can become. 

This distinction between the thesis and the hypothesis is no scholastic 
subtlety. It contains the practical gist of the question; and to be truly 
obedient sons of the Church, it is,essential that we should have clear views 
on the subject. For want of such, we see a certain school of liberal Catholics 
—estimable and even gifted persons in many ways—withholding their cordial 
submission to the dicta of Peter, and allowing themselves their own reserva- 
tions. It is true they do not expressly reject any doctrine which they know the 
Holy See has defined : this would be repugnant to their faith and principles ; 
but they none the less continue to laud and magnify as most excellent that 
which is at most good only as an expedient ; and, following the enthusiastic 
impulse of their hearts, they set themselves forth as the very paladins of 
liberty for all, good and bad ; thence also they often become severe and unjust 
censurers of certain actions of men, which, as good Catholics, they ought not 
merely to view with indulgence, but to regard with reverence. How easy, 
nevertheless, would it seem to come to an agreement with such persons, whose 
uprightness and good faith are undoubted. For, once having admitted the 
principle contained in the thesis, a Catholic, loving all legitimate freedom, is 
quite free cordially to desire, accept, and forward the modern liberties, when- 
ever special circumstances recommend them; and, moreover, he will feel 
bound jealously to guard and respect them where they have passed into the 
public law of any country. 

Our writers proceed to draw attention also to the fact that this “liberty 
for all,” even where necessary and desirable, is enjoyed by Catholics on a 
very precarious tenure ; and they instance Belgium itself, where civil liberty 





Church, and their binding character as respects the conscience ; man having 
the faculty to choose between good and evil, but not the right to choose 
evil.—Epiror. | 
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is, perhaps, more ample than in any other continental nation, but where it 
requires all the zeal and activity of Catholics to hold their own. Can it be 
conceived that a condition of perpetual struggle, with worse danger looming 
always in the distance, can be the perfect, the normal state of Christian 
society ? A lesser evil is of course a relative good; but the good is com- 
parative, not absolute ; and it is under this light alone that we can regard the 
new order of things, in any place and under any circumstances. A system 
cannot be all perfect of which the result is a war of life and death, such as 
exists in Belgium between Catholicism and Freemasonry ; and if in that 
country, where Catholics so far outnumber their adversaries, they are unable 
to obtain a parliamentary majority, what may we expect elsewhere? Atten- 
tion is next drawn to the folly and mischief of trying to extend these liberties 
to all lands indiscriminately, including those in which Catholicism has always 
been exclusively dominant—Mexico, for instance. We have an example of 
the miserable results in nations such as Spain and Portugal, where for no 
conceivable necessity, and from the mere fever of innovation, these liberties 
have been practically introduced. [In Spain and Portugal, it is true, the 
Catholic is still the only religion which the State publicly acknowledges ; 
but the revolutionary governments of those countries, so far from protecting, 
have been the bitter persecutors of the Church in the name of these 
so-called modern liberties.] The writers deplore the effect of prejudice when 
they see Count de Montalembert attributing the present calamities of these 
two Catholic nations, not to the men whom our own eyes have witnessed 
inflicting them, but to the recollection’ of the old system of things rankling 
in the hearts of the people. And so, when the Sisters of Charity are 
insulted at Lisbon, we are to impute it, forsooth, to popular anger 
against the Inquisition two centuries back, and not to the lawless fury 
of a party which in these later times has held the helm of government ! 
So new, so strange did such a notion appear, that a Portuguese noble 
rose indignantly from his seat to protest that this infamy was the work 
of the liberal government alone, not of the profoundly Catholic people, his 
countrymen. What is noticed here with reference to the Sisters of Charity 
is true as applied to all the recent spoliations of the Church, perpetrated in 
the name of these liberties. As for ourselves (the writers observe), if we are 
to choose between two compulsory systems, we certainly prefer one which 
banishes heretics from a country in which they have as yet no rights, to one 
which expels the Sisters of Charity from a city which loves them, and where 
they have every right to remain. 

After summing up the argument, they conclude with a hope that these 
simple and frank statements may be taken in good part by those admirable 
Catholics on the other side the Alps who enjoy their high esteem, and whom 
they would much desire never to address in words of aught but high 
encomium for the services they have rendered to the Church, and of 
encouragement to persevere in rendering still greater. 

[We learn from the Monde that the paper of which we have given the 
above abstract has been received with so much satisfaction in France, that 
there has been a large accession, in consequence, to the number of subscribers 
to the Civilti Cattolica.] 
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CRISIS OF PROTESTANTISM IN HANOVER. 
Le Correspondant, September 25, 1863. 


HE September number of the Correspondant contains an interesting 

account of the crisis through which Protestantism is passing in Hanover, 

We have no space for the insertion of details, but as the subject may be new 
to many of our readers, we draw attention to it. 

The leading facts are these. Two parties within the Protestant Hanoverian 
Church are now brought into collision. The one has logic on its side ; but 
we know whither Protestantism logically carried out is sure to lead. The 
other, supremely inconsistent, it is true, nevertheless claims the sympathy of 
Catholics from the element of truth to which it cleaves. It recoils from the 
work of dissolution taking place under the influences of Protestantism, and 
desires to take’ up again the chain of traditions, and replace them on the 
basis of authority. The one party holds by the principle which Luther laid 
down, and demands its free and progressive application ; the other appeals to 
the doctrines which Luther taught, and would fix its anchor in the Confession 
of Augsburg. 

It appears that the Hanoverian Church had acquiesced, ever since the year 
1790, in the use of a catechism from which theological doctrine was almost 
wholly eliminated, put forth by George III., King of England and Elector of 
Hanover. While Germany was undergoing all the dissolving influences of 
Hegel’s philosophy, this catechism was accepted without dispute, though not 
without the secret, and sometimes expressed, dissatisfaction of the more 
“orthodox” and religious Lutherans. The dissatisfaction was more loudly 
manifested with the increase of this party, and after the accession of the 
present reigning monarch, George V., a prince of sincere piety, it succeeded 
through his favour in obtaining, on the 14th of April, 1862, when the heredi- 
tary prince made his first communion, the abrogation of the old catechism, 
and the substitution in its place of “ Martin Luther's Little Catechism with 
new explanations,” the use of which was made obligatory for all parishes or 
schools, Evangelical and Lutheran, in Hanover. A very storm of indignant 
remonstrance followed this measure. Some opposition was probably 
expected, but could it have been anticipated that an attempt to recall a 
Lutheran nation to the purity of Lutheran doctrine should emperil the throne 
and upset public order? The Archdeacon Bauerschmidt, pastor of Luchow, 
has taken a leading position in the attack. He wrote a violent pamphlet 
against the new catechism, and thereby became a popular hero, Such a 
frenzy of enthusiasm on the side of negation may seem strange ; but, since 
the days of Martin Luther's entrance into Worms, we are informed, no such 
ovation had been witnessed as the rationalistic leader received on occasion of 
his arrival at Hanover. Showers of bouquets from fair girls in white frocks 
were, however, by-and-by followed by something more serious—showers of 
stones hurled at the windows of the Archdeacon’s so-called persecutors. 
Mob rule threatened, and there was talk of hanging summarily the two 
chief compilers of the obnoxious catechism. They escaped with difficulty ; 
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but the house of one of them was broken open and sacked. The troops 
were called from their daily innocent parade to maintain the old orthodox 
Lutheranism against the rationalism of the new school, at the point of the 
bayonet. About sixty people were killed, and the soldiers had to camp three 
days in the streets before order was restored. It is said that had the mob 
known their strength, much more serious consequences might have ensued. 
As it was, government and the “orthodox” party obtained a victory rather 
apparent than real. Morally, they were defeated, as the new royal ordinance 
which was put forth a few days later amply proved. It recalled the new 
catechism so far as respected its obligatory character, leaving it optional to 
the different parishes to adopt the old or new at pleasure. 

This triumph has been far from completely satisfactory to the rationalistic 
party, who have besieged the government with petitions complaining of the 
usurpation of power on the ‘part of the High Consistory at the expense of 
that of the National Synod, which had never been consulted on so grave a 
question. It is curious, however, to see these petitioners addressing the 
sovereign rather as the Supreme Pontiff than as the Prince, or rather as 
both conjointly. All acknowledge his episcopal authority, while lamenting, 
in the words of M. Bauerschmidt, that the mistakes of princes are calculated 
sometimes to lead into error, were it possible, even the elect. Menaces were 
not spared, and a secession to Calvinism was threatened by the partizans of 
the old catechism, rather than expose their children to the deleterious 
influence of the new formularies. All Hanover became convulsed with a 
religious agitation, of which each parish, each school, and many a family 
were so many focuses. The convocation of the Synod last spring has 
not allayed the ferment; scandalous conflicts have taken place between 
pastors and people, and more than once the baptism of children has been 
refused or postponed, because the sponsors declared their disbelief in the 
teaching of the new catechism with respect to the devil, the prominence given 
to whom was esteemed one of its most offensive features. 

While ‘reverting to the old Lutheran formularies, there is an evident 
desire on the part of the compilers of the new catechism to suggest the most 
Catholic interpretation of which they are susceptible, coupled with the mani- 
fest purpose of seriously reviving Catholic practices of which the form was 
retained by Lutheranism. A remarkable analogy cannot fail to be noticed 
between the tendencies manifested by the “orthodox” party in Hanover and 
the Puseyite movement in our own country. 
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Tne Neapouitan States.—The Report of the Committee of Inquiry on 
Brigandage which was read in the Piedmontese Chambers, te before their 
close, last session, admitted the existence of a widespread disaffection in the 
Neapolitan States, but it imputed the discontent to external agencies, to the 
influence of the Pope, to the conduct of France, and to the encouragement 
which the presence of Francis II. at Rome gave to the brigands. It stated, 
likewise, that brigandage was everywhere being put down. It acknowledged 
that retaliation on the part of the soldiery, for the burnings, and pillaging, 
and massacres committed by the brigands, was not infrequent. The fact is, 
that, in revenge for every defeat, wholesale and indiscriminate slaughter is 
committed by the Piedmontese soldiery, and that refractory villages are burnt 
to the ground in the name of Victor Emmanuel and of liberty. In the report, 
lists are given of brigands shot in cold blood, as well as the returns of those 
who fell with arms in their hands, fighting against Piedmontese intruders. 
We must, however, content ourselves with general results. One result of 
“ brigandage.” that is, of the universal discontent, and armed resistance on the 
part of the Neapolitans against the Piedmontese government, is the necessity 
of keeping an army, ninety thousand strong, in possession of the Neapolitan 
territories, in order to hold the country in subjection. Two years and more spent 
by these soldiers, well armed and equipped, in fighting and killing the Neapo- 
litan peasants, in laying waste their fields, and burning their villages, have 
signally failed in putting down brigandage. Civil measures have answered 
no better. From the 14th of December to the 14th of May, eighty-nine 
municipal councils have been dissolved. The local administration of the 
communes was found to be well affected to the Bourbons. Twelve mayors, 
or syndics, have been removed for the same cause. In eighty-five localities 
the national guards have had to be broken up, on account of their sympathy 
with the people. No fewer than 362 of the police have been dismissed on 
account of their disaffection. We might multiply these lists. We might, with 
justice, take exception to the official returns. But, taking the report as it stands, 
we find that the committee is unanimous in recognizing that the public feeling, 
especially in the provinces, is hostile to the existing order of things ; that the 
brigands are looked upon with more favour by the population than are the 
soldiery; that almost all the municipalities are reactionary; and that the 
national guard itself, in more than one place, is decidedly for the restoration 
of the Bourbons. The committee was divided in opinion, not as to the 
gravity of the situation, but as to the means of arresting the evil. One 
section contended that it would be impossible to restore order unless there 
were a radical change in the system of government; another party, on the 
contrary, were for continuing the actual system, and for employing still 
severer measures of repression. While the committee deliberated, the evil 
was spreading. What aspect does not the country present at this moment !— 
nobles in exile, bishops banished or in prison, priests driven from their 
churches, monks and nuns from their convents, and the peasantry only 
dragooned into subjection; yet the cry still goes forth for soldiers, more 
soldiers. All this wrong, be it remembered, is inflicted upon a country by a 
foreign sovereign in the name of liberty and universal suffrage. ‘The new 
law on brigandage came in force on the 20th of August. ‘This law for the 
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pacification of the Neapolitan States is very severe in its enactments against 
all who offer even indirect support to or show sympathy for the brigands. 
The Official Gazette of the “ Kingdom of Italy,” of the 21st of August, 1863, 
published the following law and decree :— 

“Victor Emmanuel II., by the grace of God and the will of the nation, King 
of Italy. The Senate and the Chamber of Deputies have approved, and we 
have sanctioned and promulgated, as follows:—Art. I. Until the 31st of 
December of the current year, in the provinces infested by brigandage, and 
which shall be declared as such by a royal decree, all armed bands, composed 
at least of three persons, which are now overrunning the public roads and the 
country districts, for the purpose of committing crimes and offences, together 
with their leaders, attendants, and accomplices, shall be judged by the military 
tribunals according to the military penal code. Art. tL Those guilty of the 
crime of brigandage, and who offer armed resistance to the troops, shall be 
punished by fusillation, or, under extenuating circumstances, be condemned to 
the galleys for life. But to such as have not offered resistance, nor given 
notices or aid of any kind, as well as to the receivers and suppliers of pro- 
visions, shal] be applied the punishment of the galleys for lite, or, under 
extenuating circumstances, to penal servitude for the maximum term of years. 
Art. IIT. To those who have already surrendered, or who shall surrender 
themselves voluntarily within the term of a month from the publication of 
this law, a diminution of from one to three degrees of punishment shall be 
granted. Notice to this effect shall be given by proclamation in every 
district.” The 4th article, under like conditions, limits, after the lapse of 
one month, the remission to one degree. “Art. V. The government shall, 
moreover, have the power of assigning, for a period not longer than a year, 
a fixed place of abode to the idle, to vagabonds, and to all who are described 
in the penal code, as well as to the camorristi, and suspected harbourers of 
brigands, according to the judgment of a junta, composed of the prefect, of 
the president of the tribunals, of the public prosecutor, and of two provincial 
counsellors. Art. VI. Such persons as described in the preceding article 
who shall be found beyond the domicile assigned to them, render themselves 
liable to the punishments fixed by the 2nd article of the penal code, which 
shall be applied by the proper district tribunals.” The three remaining articles 
refer to the employment of volunteers, in addition to the regular troops, 
in the suppression of brigandage, and to their equipment and pay. ‘The 
government is authorized to grant pensions for wounds and mutilations 
received in this service against the brigands, and also to give extra pay. The 
ninth article mentions, that an extraordinary credit is opened for the Minister 
of the Interior, for a million of lire, towards the expenses of repressing 
brigandage. 

By a subsequent decree, dated the 20th of August, the provinces of the 
Abruzzo Citeriore, Abruzzo Ulteriore 1I., Basilicata, Benevento, Calabria 
Citeriore, Calabria Ulteriore II., Capitanata, Molise, Principato Citeriore, 
Principato Ulteriore, and Terra di Lavoro, are declared to be in a state of 
brigandage. Furious at the long continuance of the guerilla warfare, the 

overnment of Victor Emmanuel have endeavoured, in the provisions of this 
aw, to bring the whole force of the executive to bear against the disaffected 
districts and provinces. The Piedmontese soldiery are quite weary of their 
sanguinary and inglorious warfare against the brigands. Ninety thousand 
men in Naples, and thirty thousand in Sicily, armed with exceptional powers 
of great severity, are still employed in keeping the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies 
in subjection. In order the more-promptly to carry out the provisions of the 
law, it is lawful, that in the absence of superior officers the tribunals shall 
consist of subalterns. In the Basilicata, some bands and their leaders have 
accepted the terms of surrender offered by the government, but their example 
e 
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has not been extensively followed. From the latest accounts, it appears 
that, far from diminishing, brigandage is everywhere organizing new bands, 
which, in Benevento, in the province of Salerno, and in the neighbourhood of 
Calabritto, are becoming quite formidable. In Basilicata they are bolder 
than ever. In the province of Bari, Minco-Nanco, Crocco, and Tortora, 
at the head of a troop of 120 horsemen, attacked recently and routed a 
detachment of twenty carabineers and a half company of national guards. 
The Calabrias, and particularly Sila, swarm with brigands; the troops —- 
ing the strong places have to defend themselves against, rather than to attack, 
the hostiie bands. The brigands Jay waste the lands and carry off the cattle 
belonging to such proprietors as are known to be favourable to the Pied- 
montese. There appears to be no disposition on their part to surrender or 
disperse. They are animated not so much by love for the Bourbons as by 
hatred against the Piedmontese. Kevenge and love of plunder have also 
brought together not a few of the most savage and desperate men in the 
country. This lawless state is attributed now no longer to Francis II. or to 
the Pope, but to the administrative incapacity of the invaders of Naples and 
Sicily. Whatever else it may be, brigandage is at least an evidence that the 
Piedmontese cannot govern the country. But it is not only in thé Neapolitan 
States and in Sicily that disaffection exists. In Parma, in Modena, and in 
most of the larger towns of Tuscany, there is general dissatisfaction with the 
system of government, with the increased taxation, and with the annexation 
itself. The country people laugh at the stiff Piedmontese, and think them 
not fit to be lords and masters. Three-fourths of the population of Tuscany, 
for various reasons, are opposed to the usurping government. They regret 
their grand-duke, and are waiting for the turn of events. In the Emilian 
provinces there are only two partics,—those who wish to live again under what 
used to be called the rule of the priests, and the Mazzinians, who desire to 
make Rome the capital of the Republic of Italy. ‘The satraps of Victor 
Emmanuel contrive to hold the country for the present, by playing off these 
two parties against one another. 

But no report of the Committee on Brigandage, no complaints urged in vain 
for the redress of prisoners languishing untried in the Neapolitan prisons, 
could have brought the real condition of Southern Italy before the public 
mind in England with such effect as the debate in the House of Commons 
during the last session. Many of the most influential members of the 
Tory party stigmatized the character of the Piedmontese domination in the 
South of Italy as arbitrary, lawless, and bloodthirsty. Mr, Bentinck described 
the so-called brigandage as being “‘ virtually a civil war—a spontaneous move- 
ment against occupation.” He established, by facts stated in the Turin 
Chambers, that brigandage was not confined, as represented in his despatches 
by Lord Russell, to that part of Italy only bordering on Rome. He showed, 
from the Official Gazette of T'urin, that there were daily notices of the dissolu- 
tion of national guards and municipal councils for complicity with the brigands, 
not in the Abruzzi or Sora, but far away in the Capitanata, the Basilicata, 
and the Calabrias. He quoted again a description of the scenes of blood 
which Deputy Ferrari had himself witnessed in the South of Italy,—one town 
completely destroyed, not by the brigands, but by the army—whole families 
had been arrested, and many were detained in prison. At one place thirt 
women, who had taken refuge under the symbol of their religion, were all 
massacred. That statement was made in the face of the Italian ministry, and 
not a word did they answer. On the 18th of April an attack in the Turinese 
Chambers having been made on Fumel, the Piedmontese officer who had com- 
mitted such notorious acts of cruelty, the Deputy Miceli supported the attack, 
declaring that a reign of terror prevailed in Calabria, and that many persons 
were murdered in cold blood. Bixio, the Garibaldian general, and a member 
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of the commission on brigandage, then stated that a system of blood had been 
established in the South of Italy, which he regretted because, if Italy was to 
become a nation, it could not be by shedding Italian blood. It further came 
out, in the course of this most interesting debate in the House of Commons, 
on the authority of statements made in the Turin Parliament, that there were 
1,300 prisoners at Palermo; that at Salerno the prison which was built for 
600 contained 1,400; and that at Lucignano 700 were confined in a prison 
built for 200. But the account of the prisons in the South of Italy, and of 
their unfortunate inmates, given by Lord H. Lennox, an eye-witness of the 
dreadful scenes which he described, was such as to rouse the deepest indigna- 
tion against the tyranny which has laid such a death-grip on its unhappy 
victims. One of the prisons which Lord H. Lennox visited was Palermo, 
built to accommodate 650 prisoners—it was then filled with 1,359; and the 
result of such overcrowding was a virulent typhus fever which had just broken 
out. Among the prisoners in the first cell which he entered were eight or nine 

riests and fourteen laymen, all suspected of political offences, and they had 
tae thrust into this cell with ten or twelve convicted felons. In the next 
cell were 157 prisoners, the greater part of whom were untried. They lived 
there the whole day, they slept there the whole night; and, except for a very 
short period, when they were allowed to iake a little exercise in a wretched 
yard, these 157 wretched creatures passed the whole of their time in this place 
without knowing why or wherefore they had been brought there. In this 
room also was confined a man under sentence to death for murder. The next 
room Lord H. Lennox visited was a long one, and in it were 230 prisoners. 
The state of squalor and filth in which these wretched creatures were is inde- 
scribable. Among them were men of different classes—officers of the national 
many priests, and laymen—all in a most pitiable condition. Some had 

een in prison so long that their clothes had worn out; they were in such a 
state of nudity that they could not rise from their seats in the presence of 
strangers. “It was a piteous sight,” said Lord H. Lennox; “the stench 
was dreadful, even in the cold weather of January—what must it be now ?” 
The food they had would not be given to cattle in England. The next spot he 
visited was the Vicaria, a prison situated in the most unhealthy part of Naples, 
into which, though adapted to hold only 600 prisoners, 1,200 had been crowded. 
Ofthe 1,200 prisoners, 850 were confined in five rooms with no doors between 
them, only iron rails; and the effluvia was circulated from one end to the 
other. All the prisoners were turned out into the yard. ‘The sight which 
met my eyes,” said Lord H. Lennox, “was one not often seen. The prisoners 
rushed towards me with piteous cries again and again, and, with their blood- 
shot eyes and outstretched arms, approached closely the description, in atti- 
tude and condition, of the tortured in Dante’s Inferno. They had heard I 
was an Englishman.” In the prison of Nisida, the last visited by Lord H. 
Lennox, there were forty or fifty fine young men, in scarlet and green, with 
chained arms. They had deserted from the army of Victor Emmanuel to 
follow Garibaldi. In one cell of this prison, narrow and most miserable, with 
a stone floor, four iron bedsteads, without a table, and without a book to cheer 
their solitude, were four men chained two and two with the heaviest of irons. 
Though it was difficult to do so, he recognized in two of them Count Christen 
and Signor Caraccoli. Count Christen made a sign to Lord H. Lennox to 
come to him, and he said, “ My lord, I appreciate your feelings. You feel pity 
forme. Do not pity me, but pity those who degrade the name of freedom by 
treatment such as I am now suffering.” Such are the victims reserved in its 
milder mood by the Piedmontese government: in its sterner moments it 
shoots in cold blood or burns alive. ‘The testimony of an eye-witness has 
been tendered ; a truth-telling voice has spoken in the House of Commons. 
Let us hope, not in vain. At the close of this highly instructive and in- 
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teresting debate Mr. Disraeli did not hesitate to define the actual state of 
Italy as a state of dismemberment, of confusion, vexation, embarrassment, 
disgrace, and humiliation. . 

We purposely at this very time call attention to the facts brought so promi- 
nently forward last session in the House of Commons, because these facts 
are now wot out of date. The state of the Neapolitan prisons is worse now 
than it was then. Since that debate the law against brigandage has swept 
like a hurricane over the kingdom of Naples, and has filled the prisons to 
overflowing. ‘The hateful and dangerous power of arresting persons on suspi- 
cion has made every home insecure, has turned convents and churches into 
gaols, and has thrown upon the hands of government multitudes of prisoners 
for whom it cannot properly provide. Under the provisions of this law, ten 
thousand persons have been imprisoned or arrested in three months. Brigandage 
is increasing, especially in the province of Catanzaro, and its increase is 
everywhere accompanied by precautionary arrests. Let us examine the 
matter more in detail. In the three little towns of Castellaneta, of Martina, 
and of Gallipoli, in the province of Lecce, sixty-four persons have been arrested 
by a sudden descent of police and soldiers. At Castelpetrosa, fifty of the 
most notable personages of the surrounding country have been put in prison 
on suspicion; and into Gallipoli especially, from all points of the neighbour- 
ing country, bodies of men are being brought in between rows of gendarmes, 
arrested by virtue of this same law. The prisons are everywhere overflowing. 
The prison at Ruffano is overcrowded in such a manner as to be especially 
offensive, and dangerous even to life. Brigandage and imprisonment are 
equally on the increase in the province of Bari, in the Basilicata, at Foggia, 
at Lucera, at Avellino, and even in '!'erra di Lavoro, where for some months 
past little has been heard of reaction or pillage. Women whose relatives are 
refractory conscripts* are seized by the soldiery and carried off to prison with- 
out notice. Neither age nor sex protects them from such outrage. “The 
Minister of the Interior,” says the Borza, a jourval not unfavourable to the 
Piedmontese occupation, “is now making a tour of inspection through our 
provinces. Let us hope that the condition of the prisons may attract his 
attention. The great number of prisoners, always on the increase, has made 
it impossible to lodge them, not only in the prisons of the district, but in 
those of the whole province of Potenza. ‘The convent of 8. Luke and the 
church of 8. Nicholas, together with their vaults, the descent to which is by 
deep staircases, have been turned into prisons.” 

In striking contrast to the miserable state of the prisons and of brigandage 
were the festivities ordered for the reception of Victor Emmanuel on his third 
visit to Naples. The preparations were of the most extensive character. No 
money was spared. very official nerve was strained to wring enthusiasm 
out of an unwilling people. On the eve of the king’s arrival the syndic 
summoned the parish priests and ordered them to have the bells of their 
churches rung in honour of the Liberator of Southern Italy; and, on the 
morning of the great day, fearing lest they might forget, he sent his police 
agents round to remind them of his order. On Wednesday, November 11th, 
at midday, Victor Emmanuel arrived at Naples. “His voyage,” says the 
Mémorial Diplomatique, “which the Piedmontese wish, at all costs, to trans- 
form into a continuous ovation, was, on the contrary, an uninterrupted series 
of accidents and deceptions.” 

The streets through which the procession had to pass were lined on either 
side with soldiers. Reaides the carriages containing the officials of the town 
were some with several excommunicated priests. ‘Ihe banners of the working 
men’s society, however, were followed by a few only of its members—not more 





* Tn Sicily alone there are 40,000 refractory conscripts. 
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than twenty. Neither invitations, nor prayers, nor threats could induce more 
than a couple of dozen of students at most to accompany their banner, and they 
are reckoned by thousands in Naples. There were vast crowds in the streets, 
and various cries, some far from pleasant to the ears of Victor Emmanuel. 
The firing of a cannon announced the arrival of the king, and at the same 
instant a perfect deluge of rain broke over Naples, changing the streets into 
rivers, All the carriages were converted into so many gutters, which un- 
welcome transformation damped even official enthusiasm, and excited the 
laughter and jeers of the pitiless Neapolitans, There were several 
ridiculous mishaps during the procession which caught the fancy of the 
people. One incident is thus related by the Mémorial Diplomatique, the 
Saturday Review of diplomacy:—A woman, dressed all in black, balding in 
her hand a large flag, veiled in black crape, was intended to represent Rome. 
As the carriage of the king was about to drive off, this woman rushed forward 
to place herself by the side of Victor Emmanuel, but missing her footing she 
fell into a pool of water. ‘You know,” continues this writer, “that the 
people of Naples are very superstitious, and at the same time very fond of 
making fun, Laughter was heard on ali sides, and jecring cries, such as,— 
‘E finito: Romaé cascata nell acqua. Vittorio Emanuele la mancata—lha 
mancata ancora una volta’ (It’s all up: Rome has fallen into the water. Victor 
Emmanuel has missed her—has missed her once more), accompanied with 
dumb shows, which were very amusing ; and all this being said with accent 
and gesture which are unique in the world.” 

The illumination on that night was neither general nor spontaneous; and 
as early as half-past nine o’clock the lights and torches at some of the chief 
places were extinguished, by those who had the management of the illumina- 
tions, amid the hisses and groans of the spectators. At the opera, however, at 
San Carlo, the king was received by a crowded house with much applause and 
cheering. Every place in the theatre was taken beforehand for the purposes 
of this Reentiitiee. Nobody was to be seen in the boxes but senators and 
deputies and the civil and military officials. 

The grand naval review on the morrow had also to be given up on account 
of the weather. Comments were freely made by the people on the continued 
mishaps which befel the excommunicated king in — “ This journey,” 
rs the Mémorial Diplomatique, by no means generally hostile to Sardinia, 
“has been a complete failure; it has only served to make Victor Emmanuel 
still more unpopular than before, if that be possible.” The journals in Pied- 
mont, in Paris, and elsewhere, devoted to the interests of the revolution, have 
described the progress of Victor Emmanuel through the Neapolitan States as 
an uninterrupted triumph. ‘There is no truth in such a description. The dis- 
content and hatred against Piedmontese rule, which in brigandage takes a 
violent and lawless form, were also manifest to all who looked beyond the 
official festivities, in the manner of the Neapolitan people on the occasion of 
the royal visit. The much-vaunted amnesty was a complete farce. Of all 
the prisoners at Naples only fifty were set free, and their liberation was 
followed a few days afterwards by sixty arrests. The ministers refused to 
extend the royal clemency to the northern and central provinces. 


Tue States or THE CuuRcH AND PiepMont. — The Piedmontese 
government continues to show its hostility towards the Pope in various ways. 
Not content with having seized the larger part of his dominions, it has now laid 
hand upon his private inheritance, upon property with which he had endowed 
certain charitable institutions in his native town. This confiscation is only a 
small matter compared with the public spoliations which the King of Sardinia 
is guilty of, but in such an act as this there is something inconceivably mean 
and base. It is not an act of political necessity. Putting aside the question 
of right, there is an utter absence of all delicacy in confiscating the private 
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fortune of Pius IX. The King of Sardinia may, perhaps, have thought that 
since his friend and patron Louis Napoleon had not respected the private 
property of his predecessors in France, he was also bound by a certain fellow- 
ship in evil to appropriate private property in the States which he had seized. 

Another act of hostility against the Roman Government is the expulsion of 
the Pontifical consuls from all the cities of Italy. The Sardinian government, 
in the first instance, withdrew its exeguatur from the Pontifical consul at 
Naples, on the ground that he had granted passports to persons before they 
had received permission from the Italian government to leave the country. 
Such a dismissal, without investigation or inquiry, was met at once by the 
Roman government ordering the Italian consul instantly to quit Rome. 
Hereupon followed the expulsion of all Pontifical consuls in Italy, on the 
pretext that there was a conspiracy on their part, a co-operation with brigan- 
dage, and, in fine, an act of treason against Italy. Such an accusation would, 
at any time, have been ridiculous ; but coming at the present moment from the 
Piedmontese government, whose agents are openly engaged in keeping up a 
permanent conspiracy in Rome, it is not only absurd but insolent. 

Are not the agents of the Piedmontese government fighting at this moment 
for the privilege of keeping in their own hands the monopoly of exciting and 
guiding the revolution in Rome? The Roman National Committee, directed 
from Turin, is in violent dispute with the Garibaldian Committee of Action, 
for the leadership. By the order of the Roman National Committee, a seizure 
was made of the printing-presses of the secret journal Roma o Morte, belonging 
to the Garibaldian Committee. The chief of a squadron of the Turinese 
Secret Society, accompanied by six men, without arms, and a cart, effected an 
entrance into the secret premises of the Garibaldian Society, and carried off 
stamps, types, printing-presses, and all they could lay their hands on. The 
doings of these two committees excite nothing but contempt in Rome 
Without exercising - | influence, they live only in the columns of the venal 
journals ; baffled in all their attempts, neglected by the people, they find 
nothing else to do but to quarrel among themselves. Implicated in these 

roceedings, the Piedmontese government has no right to complain of the 

ontifical consuls in Italy, or at least to condemn them without trial or proof. 
Was the late Italian consul in Rome more a stranger to the Roman National 
Committee than were the Count della Minerva and the Marquis Migliorati, 
ministers of Sardinia at the Roman Court, who were convicted, in the late 
Fausti trial, of having been the commanders of the secret societies plotting 
the overthrow of the Roman government? Did not the Sardinian consul at 
Ancona publicly boast that he had laboured to bring about the revolution in 
favour of Piedmont? The guilt which Piedmont has long and publicly com- 
mitted, it now falsely imputes to the Roman Government. 

Some excitement, and no little indignation, have been created in Rome by 
the publication of a pamphlet, entitled Unpunishable Revelations of Constance 
Vaccari-Diotallevi in the Venanzo-Fausti Trial. This book was printed in 
Tuscany, although it falsely asserts on its title-page that it was printed by the 
National Typography at Rome. The work is the production of the Roman 
National Committee, and its object is, by a wholesale denunciation of men 
whose characters are above suspicion, to shake the confidence of the govern- 
ment in its official friends and supporters. Lists are drawn up, comprising the 
names of a —_ number of men of high official position and of unsullied 
character, together with those of men of another stamp, such as were already 
known to be disaffected and unfaithful. These men are all equally denounced 
as members of the Secret Society, receiving its pay and working in the 
interests of the revolution. Copies of the pamphlet were sent to all those 
whose names are mentioned, and, as may be supposed, there is a great desire 
on the part of the far larger number of those accused to vindicate their 
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loyalty. This work of the Roman National Committee is compiled from the 
file of papers which, it may be remembered, were stolen and conveyed to 
Turin at the time of Fausti’s trial, and from some extra-judicial notes, as 
their form proves them to be, which were also stolen at the same time. These 
notes or memoirs, which were compiled from imperfect information received 
before the woman Vaccari-Diotallevi had made her revelations, are represented 
in this work as being the actual depositions made before the judge ; whereas it is 
indisputable, and established by the sentence and judgment of the Court, that 
none of the judicial acts relating to the revelations of Diotallevi had ever been 
stolen from the hands of justice. Not content with this cunning and audacious 
misrepresentation of a fact, the compilers of this work have not shrunk from 
falsifying these documents, in the first place by giving these notes or memoirs 
the appearance of judicial acts, then by inserting certain signatures, again by 
altering the names cited in these revelations, and by adding others. In 
speaking of the sentence of condemnation against Fausti and his fellow- 
conspirators, this defamatory work knowingly and maliciously omits the 
arguments, the proofs, the evidences which, independently of the well-tested 
revelations, led to a unanimous sentence of condemnation pronounced by 
judges whose profound judicial knowledge and impartiality were above sus- 
picion. “This new proof,” says the Giornale di Roma, “ of the interest which 
this revolutionary sect takes in these individuals struck by the hand of justice, 
confirms the guiltiness.of these unhappy men, whom it seeks to reinstate by 
attacking with passionate accusations the inviolable course of justice. It 1s 
to be hoped that honest men will now see and judge for themselves to what 
dishonourable means and to what fraud these men without conscience have 
recourse ; men, too, who call themselves the regenerators of their country and 
the restorers of moral order.” 

The hostility shown by the Piedmontese government against the Holy See, 
openly and in secret, its confiscation of private as well as of public property, 
its attacks not only on the political but even on the ecclesiastical rights of 
the Church, show the malignant and destructive spirit of the revolution. In 
the Papal province of Umbria the Piedmontese are redoubling their persecu- 
tions. The clergy, far from finding any mitigation in their hard lot, see the 
insolence and ill-treatment of the subaltern agents of the government increase 
from day to day. The Archbishop of Spoleto is still a prisoner in the citadel 
of that city. His health is — soaliien, He is 7 afflicted at being 
torn by brute force from his flock and his yen he chaplain of the 
prison was even expelled because he could not concea 


his love and compassion 

for his bishop. According to the prescriptions of the royal exequatur, pre- 

bends and parishes are left vacant for months, until a valuation is made of 

their properties. No sooner does a chaplainship or a benefice without cure of 

souls fall vacant, than it is taken possession of ¥ the royal stewards ; none of 
e 


the conditions attached by the founders are fulfilled. Nevertheless their heirs 
are forced by the Royal Ecclesiastical Commission to pay annually for 
masses which are not celebrated, and for the maintenance of churches which 
are closed for Divine worship or converted into prisons. Monks and priests 
there are in numbers who are obliged to go to Turin to the “Office of the 
Poor” to have themselves defended against the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
who, after having taken possession of their property, refuse them even a liveli- 
hood. As to the hospitals and orphanages in Umbria, they are too often 
placed under the direction of men without faith or character. Priests have 
not free access to the sick ; they are insulted and prevented from performing 
their sacred office. There is no relaxing in the treatment of the monks, either 
endowed or mendicant. The former Sons laid aside their monastic habit; 
the latter have been forced into exile, or are become a prey to poverty 
and starvation. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners are making a visitation of 
all the still existing monasteries and convents, taking minute inventories with 
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a view, it is feared, to their eventual suppression. The nunneries in Umbria 
as well as the monasteries, are muleted of more than half of their yearly 
revenues ; the episcopal seminaries are all but ruined by unjust extortions ; 
the sacred burial grounds are desecrated by priests being forced to give 
Christian burial to men who die procienemen or without the sacraments. 
Such are some of the works done by those who declared they invaded the 
Pontifical provinces in order to re-establish liberty and moral order. The 
Piedmontese government are now about to crown their impious work by in- 
troducing the civil marriage law into all the states of Italy in their possession. 
A bill to this end is to be laid before the Turinese Chambers. This law will 
strike at the root of Christian society in Italy. Against the immoralities and 
blasphemies let loose upon the Italian people a recoil has begun. From end 
to end of Italy ¢riduwms and novenas are offered up in crowded churches, in 
reparation of the outrages committed against the Divinity of our Lord. The 
bishops of Tuscany as well as those of Naples have protested against the 
royal exeguatur as a violation of ecclesiastical rights ; and the Pope, in the 
exercise of his right, has filled the long vacant sees in the Pontifical provinces 
usurped by Sardinia. The Catholic heart of the people is moved, and from 
lip to lip the word passes, We will have nothing to do with these men and 
their evil ways—we are on the side of our Father, the Pope. 


France.—Since the late elections the Emperor Napoleon has been doing 
all that he could to divert the attention of the people of France from their 
home affairs. Increasing debt, redoubled restrictions on the press, govern- 
ment interference with snesie, threatened prosecution of bishops for making 
use of their civil rights, the illegal conduct of the prefects in the elections ; 
none of these were pleasing on of contemplation. His own house being 


so much out of order, Napoleon wants nothing so much as to set his 
neighbours’ affairs to rights. Baffled in his attempt to drag Austria and 
England into a revolutionary war for the reconstruction of Poland as it was 
before 1772—a war which would have given to France the military mastership 
of Europe, and established her right to free all “ oppressed nationalities” — 
Napoleon summoned Europe to a peace congress at Paris. In his speech at 
the opening of the Chambers he had declared that the Treaties of Vienna had 
ceased to exist. In his letters to the sovereigns of Europe he recurs to the 
same idea, that the foundation on which the political edifice of Europe rests is 
crumbling to pieces on all sides. ‘It is impossible not to admit,” he writes, 
‘that on almost all points the Treaties of Vienna are destroyed, modified, 
disregarded, or menaced.” This statement of Napoleon’s, which is his chief 
plea for the meeting of a Congress, is disputed by the great Powers. The 
English government declares “that the main provisions of the treaty of 1815 
are in full force ; that the greater number of those provisions have not been in 
any way disturbed ; and that on these foundations rests the balance of power in 
Europe.” Austria and Prussia still regard the Treaties of Vienna as valid and 
binding ; and Russia rebukes the revolutionary policy of Napoleon in trying 
to upset these treaties, by telling him that, to undo or to mend in each gene- 
ration political combinations, in compliance with the passions or interests of 
the moment, is not the true condition of the repose of the world. Napoleon’s 
proposals to lay the basis of a general pacification, force the question on the 
mind, Who at this moment is the disturber of Europe? Who is the real cause 
of “the armed peace” which, as the Emperor of Russia complains, “ weighs 
heavily on the peoples?” Whence this universal distrust of Fone? whence 
these “ bloated armaments?” Why do the pulses of every exchange in the 
world throb at the sound of Napoleon’s voice? Why, but because never a 
year passes without some surprise—some threat or proposal—some war or 
rumour of war—coming from this restless leader of 600,000 of the best troops 
in Europe. Who menace so much existing treaties and established rights 
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as the soldiers of Napoleon? Who has violated them so often as the Emperor 
of the French, from the day when he promised to free Italy from the Alps to 
the Adriatic, up to this hour when, by the hope of armed assistance, he incites 
unhappy Poland to continue in rebellion ? Napoleon complains that he is the 
sovereign to whom ambitious projects have generally been attributed. But who 
shall say that this suspicion is unjust ? What sovereign has shifted his policy 
oftener ; now encouraging the revolution, now siding with the established order 
of things ; now playing off the Powers of Europe against one another, without 
ever being guided by any abiding principle or motive higher than the impulses 
of vanity or ambition? Whence this sudden desire for a general pacification 
and disarmament of Europe? Can it be genuine in one who only a few 
months ago was urging, almost with passion, England and Austria to join him 
in a war against Russia; or docs he hope to obtain by a Congress what he 
failed to bring about by diplomacy ? Who knows not that war and not peace 
lurks behind the Congress? Napoleon’s strongest ambition is to recast the 
map of Europe ; now is his opportunity, when, as he pretends, the Treaties of 
Vienna have ceased to exist. Baffled im his attempt to bring it about by force 
of arms, he tries his hand at the arts of diplomacy, in the hope of reaping in a 
congress the fruits of victory without the pains of war. Were Napoleon by a 
Treaty of Paris able to remodel Europe, and obtain the formal sanctions of law 
for the spoliations and annexations as well as for the principles of the revolu- 
tion, he might rest on his laurels for awhile, for to the author of such a plan 
would belong the real mastership of Europe. But his ambitious aim 
has been thwarted. Into such a Congress as proposed by Napoleon 
England has refused to enter. We know of no more statesmanlike act on 
the part of the Whig Government during the whole of their tenure of office 


than this prompt and decided refusal. It is worthy of the old conservative 
policy of England. ‘The 'I'reaties of Vienna are still binding — Europe ; 


and if Napoleon, for purposes of his own, sets them aside, such a breach of 
public law in itself alone warrants Europe in refusing its concurrence in his 
scheme of drawing up fresh treaties. The other great Powers, although with 
a profusion of courtesy, have clogged their acceptance of the Congress with 
conditions for Napoleon so impossible or unpalatable as to amount to a 
guarded refusal. Pope Pius IX. cordially concurs in a design which promises to 
calm men’s minds and to restore peace, tranquillity, and order to the numerous 
countries where, unhappily, these benefits are lost. He promises also his 
moral support to the Congress, on the understanding, however, that violated 
rights should be vindicated; that the titles of the Holy See to all its 
dominions should be unquestioned, and that the absolute pre-eminence which 
belongs naturally to the Catholic religion, as the only true one, should be 
re-established, especially in Catholic countries. A Congress in which Louis 
Napoleon plays the chief part, and the King of Sardinia is to be a prominent 
actor, is not likely to submit to the conditions either of the great Powers or of 
Rome. ‘The Congress, indeed, was intended not to vindicate right, but to 
sanction wrong; not to close the period of the revolution and to break with 
its principles, but to extend it and to convert its maxims into the law of 
Europe. At such a juncture, the public vindication by the me | Father, not 
only of the principles of justice, but of the predominance which belongs 
naturally to the Catholic Church everywhere, and more especially in Catholic 
countries, cannot be too highly estimated; it could not have been more 
opportune than at the present moment, when not 7 revolutionary statesmen 
are busy in remodelling political Europe, but Catholic theorists are eager 
in propounding novel ideas as to the relations of Church and State. This 
single sentence of the Pope, as to the necessary pre-eminence of the Church, 
is worth more than all the brilliant pages of the orator of Malines on the 
benefits and beauty of religious equality. The Pope claims the predominance of 
the Church in every Catholic State, as a right necessary in the = nt day ; 
8s 2 
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Montalembert would put the Church on a level with all the erroneous 
systems of the time. 

The project entertained by Napoleon of a Congress will not have been 
wholly in vain if the principles laid down by the Pope, in his reply to the 
Emperor, shall have the effect of dissipating the illusions of Catholic liberal- 
ism, and of preventing dangerous errors from springing up on Catholic soil 
under the shelter of a great name. The moral effect, too, of Napoleon’s 
two failures, whatever influence they may -have on a sovereign whose 
policy rests upon the prestige of success, cannot be otherwise than beneficial 
on public opinion, as showing that Europe will neither sanction gee om | 
war nor accept a general poe based upon broken treaties, violate 
rights, and the principles of the revolution. 


Germany.—Before proceeding to chronicle events of recent interest in the 
several German States, we may be permitted to make a few observations on 
the progress which Catholicism has made in Germany during the last twenty 
years in religious spirit, in political freedom, and in its happy emancipation 
from the influences of Protestantism and false philosophy. And, secondly, 
in speaking of the Austrian proposals at the Congress of Frankfort, and 
their refusal by Prussia, it will be necessary to explain the character of the 
two political—rather than religious—parties which since the reign of 
Frederick II. have broken up the unity and destroyed the political power of 
Germany. 

We ienant sufficiently appreciate the actual progress of Catholicism in 
Germany unless we call to mind the state of the Church in the earlier portion 
of the present century. At that period the German Church was the richest 
and the most stately in the world: many of its bishops were reigning princes. 
The episeopal palaces frequently combined the cares of state and the pleasures 
of court. Bishops often went on their visitations surrounded by a gay and 
lordly retinue. Pomp and worldliness had taken the place of apostolic zeal. 
They could brook no restraining hand. The Papal authority sat loosely on 
them. As for the chapters and rich foundations, they were mostly filled by 
nobles who had ho claim to learning or piety. The lowe clergy were toa 
large extent infected by the prevailing spirit of indifference which characterized 
the period. The Church possessed wealth and grandeur, but not the love of 
her children. The altars, in some of the churches of solid silver, were 
deserted by the people. The revolutionary wars of Napoleon swept away 
much of this wealth and grandeur. He stalled his horses in the grandest 
churches of Germany. Cathedrals were converted into barracks for his 
ivnious and destructive soldiery. No ruined church, no plundered shrine or 
che, no broken altars,—and for years and years these were left in their 
dilapidated state—but were laid to his charge, Jong before his present 
successor on the French throne had kindled the fresh animosity of Germany. 

But a_ still worse confiscation than that perpetrated by Napoleon 
awaited the Church in the secularization of all ecclesiastical property by the 
German States. A sudden and universal covetousness seized the princes 
of Germany. They came to the resolution of increasing their territories and 
of enriching their exchequers, exhausted in the long wars, by a seizure of all 
Church lands. Thus, the Church was stripped of all her ancient possessions, 
and exposed to the contempt and ridicule of her persecutors. Many 
monasteries and convents and churches, relics and memorials of her ancient 
grandeur, are to this day used as madhouses, or as workshops and military 
stables. Many an ancient crpyt have we ourselves scen degraded into a cellur 
or put to such uses as is the famous crypt of S. Hanno, at Siegburg, near 
Cologne. For twenty years the despoiled and dishoncured Church of Germany 
wrestled with herself, and strove to throw out the evil principles which the 
Josephism of Austria and the infidelity of France had engendered in her 
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system. About the year 1817 the religious revival began; the clergy were 
slowly aroused from their apathy, and showed at last some resistance to the 
dominant spirit of religious indifference. In the same year a seminary was 
founded at Vienna for the training and education of priests, but even this new 
institution was still strongly infected with the prevailing rationalism ; about 
the same time the Catholic faculty of theology was transferred to Tiibingen. 
‘These were the early signs of new life; the movement spread, great converts, 
like F. Schlegel, arose as champions of the Church, and ablic spirit was 
awakened by the starting of sound Catholic pericdicals.* Bavaria entered, 
5th June, 1817, into a Concordat with Rome; but its beneficial operations 
were to a certain extent perverted by the royal edicts issued by Maximilian, 
edicts which still to this day hamper the freedom and interfere with the 
independent action of the Church in Tounie 

By the convention of 1821 Prussia sought to bring about a good under- 
standing with the Church, and after infinite trouble and prolonged negotia- 
tions, the position and rights of the Church in the Rhenish provinces were 
finally adjusted. Hanover in 1824, and Saxony in 1827, followed the example 
of Prussia. The reorganization of the Church, however, provoked anew the 
hostility of its enemies. In its Catholic possessions on the Rhine, the Prussian 
Government laboured to subvert religion by nominating to ecclesiastical 
dignities men of weak or worthless character, and by crushing life and spirit 
out of every ecclesiastical institution; and not content with endeavouring to 
create a servile clergy and a nerveless Church, the State sought, by encouraging 
an extensive system of mixed marriages, to corrupt or weaken the faith 
of its Catholic subjects. For resisting the encroachments of the State, 
and maintaining the laws and spiritual discipline of the Church on this 
important subject, the courageous and faithful Archbishop of Cologne, Clemens 
August, was dragged, on the night of the 20th of November, 1837, from his 
palace, and flung into a prison. For protecting the same holy cause of the 
Church’s independence in the administration of the sacraments, and its right 
io refuse the sacrament of matrimony in cases where there was no security for 
ithe Catholic education of children born of such mixed marriages, the venerable 
Bishop of Gnesen-Posen was also imprisoned. But these lawless acts of 
violence on the part of the despotic government of Prussia, and the constancy 
shown by the venerable confessors of the faith, produced an instantaneous 
effect throughout the whole of Germany. F 

Gorres, Jarcke, and Phillipps, in Bavaria, gathered around them the literary 
strength of Catholic Germany, in order to defend, in the pages of the 
Historisch-Politische Blatter, the great cause of Catholic liberty and the 
rights of the Church. In Prussia itself, from the arrest of the great Arch- 
bishop of Cologne may be dated the gradual recovery of the freedom of the 
Church. From 1837 to 1848 was a period of internal regeneration, accom- 
panied by a growing demand for the restitution of the public rights and 
liberties of the Catholic Church. The anti-celibate crusade of the clergy in 
Wiirtemburg and Baden served only to bring the sore to a head. It aroused 
the strenuous opposition of the priesthood ro episcopate throughout the rest of 
Germany. Mohler, the greatest Germantheologian of moderntimes, triumphant} 
vindicated the ancient discipline of the Church. During the struggle whic 
preceded the new birth of liberty and religious zeal, evil elements were — 
The apostate priest Ronge carried off with him all that was worldly or 
corrupt in the priesthood; all the un-Catholic and anti-Papal tendencies 
among the laity drifted also away in the direction of the new national religi n 
which Ronge had set up. 

In Austria, as the evil had been greater, so the revival was slower, and the 





* The “ Tiibinger Quartalschrift ” was established in 1819; the 
“ Katholik” at Mayence, in 1821, 
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results hitherto are less satisfactory. Since her disastrous Italian campaigns, 
and the utter breakdown of her bureaucratic and military systems, Austria has 
made great strides in the path of freedom and self-government. Political 
progress, however, without moral regeneration, will avail her but little. If 
the core of a state be unsound, there can be no enduring health in the limbs. 
The Emperor Francis Joseph, like a wise physician, commenced his cure of 
the body politic of his empire by granting liberty to the Church. The 
Concordat of the 18th of August, 1855, “restored to Catholics the religious 
liberties which were theirs by right.” Never did a Church stand so much 
in need of her freedom, if for nothing else, because she desired it so little. 
Catholicism in Austria hugged its chains. ‘The clergy were averse to all 
alteration, because it might interfere with their ease and luxury. The bishops 
were unaccustomed to Rome, and many were partial to Austrian religion. 
— was relaxed in the monasteries, and their wealth had increased ; 
and they, too, feared by the change to be placed again under the supervision 
of their superiors-general at Rome. But in spite of much secret and open 
opposition, the Concordat came into operation; it permitted direct commu- 
nication with the Holy See. Zealous bishops hastened to Rome. Reforms were 
introduced into the monasteries. The discipline of the secular clergy was care- 
fully and gradually improved. The seminaries were restored to the bishops, and 
zeal was awakened in the younger clergy. ‘The stagnant waters were 
beginning to stir. There is still, however, an immense inert mass of sloth, 
luxury, and corruption in Austria and Hungary, which will take the labour of 
years, and the prayers of saints, to move. We shall not be too impatient for 
the results of the religious revival which is now taking place, if we remember 
that for nearly a century the Church in Austria and Hungary has suffered 
under two such evils as complete and servile subjection to a despotic 
State and the ill-regulated enjoyment of great riches. Under Joseph, the 
State dictated to the Church on every subject, from the choice of the text- 
book of theology to be used in the episcopal seminaries, to the number 
of candles to tb burned on the altar. The study of canon law and 
history, as well as theology, was regulated by government. Educated by the 
State in the principles of Febronianism, and placed under an episcopate which 
was nothing better than a subservient tool in the hands of the civil power— 
it is no wonder that the clergy should lose the very spirit of Catholicism. 
Then came the temptation of riches. What traffic for rich benefices, what 
intrigues, what scandals, are not to be laid to the charge of this wretched 
system of Josephism! Rome was powerless, the Church was all but cut off from 
communication with the Holy See. The bishops nominated by the State were 
invariably opposed to Papal authority, and indifferent as to their episcopal 
duties. As a consequence, the clergy became lax and disedifying in their 
conduct : in the country, spending their time in hunting and shooting by day, 
and playing at dominoes or cards in village taverns of an evening; in the 
cities, frequenting the theatres and public places of amusement. Among 
this latter class concubinage prevailed to a lamentable extent. The Jesuits, 
however, and the Redemptorists, were true to their holy vocation, and in this 
evil time watched over the fires of the sanctuary. 

Among a people thus neglected by their clergy religion was too often but 
an empty formalism. Without political power or the energy of talent, the 
wealthy nobility of Austria and Hungary were addicted solely to the frivolous 
pursuit of pleasure and to degrading self-indulgence. From such a condition 
of things recovery must needs be slow and difficult. Much of the old leaven 
of Josephism still lingers in Church and State. The episcopate in Austria, 
though many of its members are nowhere surpassed for fidelity and learning, 
are not yet as a body equal to the episcopate of France. The clergy may be 
divided into three categories. The younger clergy, trained in the newly- 
organized seminaries, are excellent in every respect. They are the future 
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hope of Austria. Another section, not so large, but enjoying the rich bene- 
fices or prebendal stalls, and possessed of no little political and social 
influence, are strongly and openly opposed to the restitution of the rights of 
the Church, and to the extension of its power, partly on account of the 
irregularities of their own lives, and partly because they are attached to the 
principles of Josephism, in which they were brought up. More numerous 
than this active body, hostile and more difficult to deal with, is the third 
section, which knows or cares little for principles, but loves, above all things, 
peace and quiet and good neighbourship. It is not disobedient to episcopal 
exhortations and mandates, but regards such an interference with the routine 
of duty, or with the regulation of parish affairs, as an unwelcome innovation, 
an unwise display of zeal. It does not understand the meaning of the move- 
ment which is stirring the hearts of so many men around them ; it cares little 
for Rome, and sides on all questions with the opinion of the majority. In 
Hungary this third section of the clergy is niore wealthy than in Austria, 
and still more worldly in its habits. Their dress is unclerical, they affect 
fanciful costumes, and are fond of display. The Hungarian clergy in all 
respects are lower than the Austrians. What they were formerly may be 
gathered from the fact that the Primate of Hungary, with the authorization 
of the Emperor of Austria, assembled in 1822 a national council to concert 
measures “to put a stop to the corruption of morals, to avert the evils with 
which the plague of impiety threatened the Church and the State, and to 
re-establish the ancient ecclesiastical discipline in the clergy, the people, and 
the schools.’? The Concordat was the commencement of restoration: great 
reforms have been set on foot, especially in the episcopal seminaries; abuses 
have been mitigated in the higher clergy; a new life has been introduced into 
the religious orders; much still remains to be done to raise the standard of 
Catholicism in Austria. The system of education requires to be reconstructed, 
especially in the higher schools and universities. T'he schools, however, and 
they are many, under the direction of the religious orders, are excellent. The 
Jesuit College at Inspruck, in Austrian Tyrol, deserves its high reputation ; 
and the public gymnasium at Feld-Kirch, conducted entirely by the Jesuits, is 
very successful in the scholarly and soundly Catholic men it turns out. On 
this very account, for the last twelvemonth, the Jesuits of Feld-Kirch have 
been exposed to the virulent attacks of the free-thinkers and Radicals of 
Germany. In the higher government schools and universities, however, not 
only do the manuals and text-books in general use require to be remodelled, 
but all such teachers and professors as are animated by un-Catholic principles, 
or Josephist tendencies, ought no longer to be tolerated. Bad as it is in 
other respects, the University of Vienna has honourably distinguished itself 
by calling eminent Catholics, neglected by other States, to its professorial chairs. 
Literature, with some distinguished exceptions, however, is at a low ebb. An 
intelligent and lively Catholic spirit has yet to be created among the influen- 
tial classes. Another evil to be remedied, but not by law, is the state of the 
press in Austria. Almost the entire press, in Vienna at least, is in the hands 
of the Jews, and, with the exception of Belgium, is in no country, where the 
population for the most part is Catholic, so systematically aggressive against 
the rights of the Church and the religious orders. In this insolent aggression 
the press is too often backed up by the government officials, for between the 
Church and its ancient foe, the still struggling bureaucracy of the empire, the 
deadly feud still exists. It is well to remember how largely Catholic is the 
population of this. vast empire. Catholics in the Austrian Empire number 
27,505,375, and are thus subdivided ;—United Greeks, 3,526,952; Armenians, 
9,737 ; Latin Catholics, 23,968,686. Protestants number 3,182,616, of whom 
1,218,831 are Lutherans ; 1,963,785 Calvinists. Schismatic Greeks, 2,918,126. 
Jews, 1,049,871. Unitarians number 50,890. With so large a Catholic 
population, and a Church so rich as that of Austria and of Hungary, pos- 
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sessed of ancient foundations, endowments, and lands of increasing value, 
undisturbed in its rights of property, what mighty works for the glory of 
religion and for the propagation of the faith in Europe and in Asia might not 
be accomplished! What missions might not be founded, what schools endowed, 
what churches built, what refuges for the destitute and the young, were the 
rich revenues, especially of the Hungarian Church, put to their primitive 
uses! France and Belgium ought not alone to have to support the foreign 
missions and the works for the propagation of the faith, while the wealth of 
the Austrian Church is miserably squandered at home. It is time that the 
remedy be applied to the root of the evil, so that the religious revival may really 
keep pace with the political restoration. In such a state of subjection and 
decay as we have described above was the Church in Austria and Hungary, 
when suddenly, like a purifying storm, the Revolution of 1848 broke upon 
Germany. It cleared the political atmosphere which had been for ten years 
thickening and darkening. I swept away the bureaucratic domination, and 
left the Church in Germany free and respected. In the midst of the dangers 
which assailed society, the saving power of the Catholic Church was openly 
acknowledged by the intimidated States and princes of Germany, but no 
sooner had the fury of the revolutionary storm abated, than one after another 
the governments of the various German States renewed their hostility against 
the Chureh. In the meantime, however, the Church had grown too strong to 
be again trampled on with impunity. In her self-defence she made use of the 
political rights which she had acquired in the Revolution of 1848, A confer- 
ence of all the bishops of Germany, under the presidency of the Archbisho 
of Cologne, was held at Wiirzburg, in the autumn of 1848. At this synod, 
three addresses were drawn up, one to the clergy, another to the princes of 
Germany, and a third to the people, in which were set forth, 1st, the necessity 
of free and constant communication with the Holy See, and a closer adherence 
to Roman observances ; 2nd, a claim for the restoration of the right of holding 
episcopal synods; and 3rd, the duty on the part of all the faithful to promote 
a sound and Catholic education. 

The result of this new liberty has shown itself especially in the spread of 
the religious orders, chiefly, however, as yet, in the Rhenish provinces and in 
Westphalia. Even the Jesuits have now magnificent colleges in Aachen, 
Miinster, and Paderborn, as well as churches in Cologne, Coblence, and 
Mayence. The missions held by the Redemptorists and other religious orders 
since 1848 have cast the roots of the faith deeper into the hearts of the 
people. ‘The right, of association accorded in 1848 has bound together the 
Catholics of Germany, and has given such life, spirit, and boldness to Catho- 
licism, as visibly to have altered within a few years, notably in the Rhenish 
provinces, its public attitude and mode of expression. Many of the advan- 
tages and rights gained by the Church have nevertheless been abrogated in 
several of the lesser German States. Concordats have been torn to pieces, 
especially since the battle of Solferino, which has weakened the authority of 
Austria m Germany, and has given a new impulse to liberalism in Prussia. In 
Badeu, Wiirtemberg, and quite lately in Hessen-Darmstadt, the rights of the 
Church have been summoned in insolent fashion before the bar of petty 
Chambers, and set aside by the law of majorities. But the legislation in 
these petty states, though conceived in a hostile spirit, has on the whole been 
almost innocuous,—partly because in the very laws passed against the Church 
the State has been compelled to recognise her rights ; and partly, also, because 
these laws themselves are already become a dead Jetter. Meanwhile, the know- 
ledge which has been brought home to men’s minds during these fierce struggles 
as to the rights and character of the Catholic Church, is in itself a gain which 
cannot be too highly appreciated. In peace, the Church had been enslaved ; 
in the warfare of the last ten or twenty years, she has won her freedom. Her 
rights are better understood, her position is more clearly defined, and her sons 
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gather round in her defence with a larger spirit of loyalty than was before 
even dreamt of. Even the laws most hostile to the Church of 1862, are 
much to be preferred to the ordinances of 1853, which were issued by the 
German — as an answer to the memorial of the bishops of Germany 
assembled at the memorable Synod of Wiirzburg. 

Although it is perfectly true that Catholicism in Germany has during the 
last ten or fifteen years made immense advances, has gained in power, con- 
sideration, and political weight, yet it is also true that in the same, or even 
in a greater, degree has the active and open hatred increased against the 
Catholic faith, against the Papal power, and against the liberty of the Church. 
The external successes which the Church has achieved seem granted by 
Providence the better to prepare her for the coming struggle. Of such a 
deadly and decisive struggle there seem to be indications in the very way 
in which the differences and oppositions that cxist in men’s minds are now 
being defined. Their relative positions are clearly marked out, and there is 
found to be no ground in common, not even a common starting-place. The 
conclusions arrived at in consequence, on either side, are of the most abrupt 
and hostile character. The same singular and formidable division of men’s 
minds which is going on in Italy, in France, in England, is perhaps with even 
greater completeness being carried out inGermany. This universal separation 
and sifting must needs bring on a conflict the end whereof none can see. 
The spirit of infidelity which the universities of Germany and the public 
Government schools have called forth in every class of society, together with 
the self-will and _ common to a generation brought up in revolutions, 
cannot long be held in check, and sooner perhaps than we imagine we may see 
wild revolutionary passions let loose from one end of Europe to the other. The 
Church in Germany is fitter now than ever for the conflict. She has had ten 
years’ preparation. Against the Catholic faith, and against the principles, social 
and political, which the Catholic Church upholds in the people, the 
revolutionary party is directing all its forces. In such a combat between 
truth and falsehood all depends upon the internal condition of the Church, 
upon the strength of its faith and its charity, its knowledge, and its spirit of 
self-sacrifice. 

We have already shown how in the last twenty years the Church in 
Germany has grown in faith and in charity, and how well it has borne the 
sacrifice of its riches, and adapted itself to the altered condition of things. 
It now only remains to show the development of learning and science in the 
Church, and the effect produced upon its intellectual life by its emancipation 
from the influences of Protestantism and false philosophy. Since the death 
of Mohler and of Klee, who did so much to raise Catholic learning from the 
neglected condition into which it had fallen during the earlier portion of the 
century, there have been many opposing directions in the course of Catholic 
thought, and many collisions and conflicts of such force as to have engendered, 
here and there, doubt and mistrust. But in spite of some considerable 
differences the general tendency of Catholic thought in Germany sets in the 
direction of obedicnce to Rome. Never since the days of the Reformation 
have Catholic science and philosophy shown such submission to the authority 
of the Church. No elaborate attacks are now directed against the councils of 
the Church ; no sneering depreciations are now thrown out from the profes- 
sorial chair against the Froly See. At this very moment, indeed, the outcry 
is great against the interference of the Church in scientific questions. 
Pamphlets without end, and whole volumes indeed, are written to show that 
science is in danger of losing its freedom. Men are called upon to unite in a 
common defence against the Roman tendency of the Church in Germany, 
and a kind of crusade is being preached by a few over-zealous admirers of an 
independent German philosophy against a school which is alleged to hold 
extreme ultramontane vicws. But all this only shows that science to-day is 
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occupying Catholic ground, and is disputing with theology only for a 
more pre-eminent authority than it is entitled to. Bad as this may be, and 
dangerous as is the claim which science sets up, yet it is infinitely preferable 
to the state of things which existed in the days of the Hermesians, and in the 
early times of the school of Giinther, when no heed whatever was paid to 
papal condemnations, and when the Roman Index was looked upon as an old- 
world engine for the repression of all independent thought and science. How 
changed are the present tendencies, for with a few extravagant exceptions 
Catholic men of letters and of science are taking up their position on the 
common ground of Catholic truth and obedience to Rome. Of this emancipa- 
tion of Catholic Germany from Protestant influences and ideas, we find a 
striking proof in the character of Catholic literature of the present day in its 
various departments. An able writer in a German periodical* shows the on 
gulf which exists between the Catholic canonists of the first half of the 
present century, and such learned authors as Professors Phillips and Walter. 
“Canon law,” says this writer, “has taken up so new and sound a position 
in Catholic Germany as to make its former dependence on Protestant science 
appear quite inconceivable. Such is the case also with dogmatic theology.” 
** What difference does not exist,” adds this writer, “between the dogmatic 
works of the present day and those of only a short time back. What 
independence and stability of the Catholic principle now, what want of 
clearness then.” 

The same progress and original researches have been made in the province 
of history: not only in Church history but in profane, an independent course 
has been struck out. In connection with such Protestant writers as Onno 
Klopp and Leo independent investigations have been made into the sources of 
history hitherto used by Protestant historians; and some of these researches 
have led to the discovery of a partial but systematic fabrication of history in 
the interests of Prussian domination in Germany. Such corrections need only 
to be better known to be generally acknowledged. In biblical criticism, and in 
the study of Oriental literature, the emancipation from Protestant ideas and 
influences is still more perceptible, and has led, especially by a deeper acquaint- 
auce with the Fathers, to a truer appreciation of the sacred writings. 

But this revolution has been most surprising in the domain of philosophy. 
Kant and Hegel are no longer “ Kings in Israel.” ‘The philosophical schools 
of Catholic Germany have quite recently emancipated themselves completely 
from the Hegelian system and order of ideas. Although the speculations of 
Giinther and. his school were held in their day to be extremely audacious, yet 
the Catholic schools were none the less entirely given up to the false 
conceptions of Hegel. Not ten years ago it was held almost as an 
axiom that the basis of all future speculative inquiry was to be sought in 
the Protestant philosophy of this century, and the only dispute was about 
the choice of a system. But now the ridiculous respect which was 
formerly given to these sophists of the age is no longer tolerated. ‘This eman- 
cipation was in a great measure owing to the labours of Professor Clemens, 
formerly Professor of Philosophy at the University of Bonn, and afterwards at 
that of Miinster, in Westphalia. Gifted with great keenness and precision of 
thought, he never yielded to the spell of the philosophy of Hegel, although, at 
the University of Berlin, he had sat at the feet of its greatest masters. ‘To 
gather up the broken thread of the scholastic philosophy, and to follow the 
teaching of S. Thomas Aquinas, had always appeared to him the task and 
duty of a Catholic philosopher. Hence the school of philosophy which Pro- 
fessor Clemens helped to establish is called the modern scholastic school. In 
upholding the principle that philosophy was subject to theology, Professor 

* “Der Katholik Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Wissenschaft und Kirchliches 
Leben.” Mainz. 1863, 
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Clemens had to stand no small opposition,* but he urged that Christianity and 
the Catholic Church conferred on an inquirer the right to judge the con- 
clusions of philosophy by the standard of revealed truth. He granted that 
false philosophies cught to be overthrown by philosophical arguments, as 
would be the case in the course of time, for the history of philosophy showed 
how the various false systems which have been imposed upon mankind have 
destroyed one another; but he contended that in the Church he possessed 
an infallible guide, even in speculative inquiries, and that therefore he 
need not wait until an error had run its course, but could at once detect its 
character. The proposition which Professor Clemens aimed at establishing 
was, that philosophy, although according to its principles independent or selt- 
subsisting, must neither be placed above nor be indifferent to faith and 
theology, but that it has rather to subject itself to the authority of theology 
and to put itself in harmony with its teachings. This proposition, together 
with the scholastic sentence, philosophiam esse theologie ancillam, which he 
put forward and explained in its true sense, was opposed very ably, but with 
great vehemence, by Dr. von Kuhn, Professor of Theology at the University 
of Tibingen. It was objected against Professor Clemens that the claim that 
philosophy should submit to theology destroyed its independence and its 
character as a science ; and his point of view was represented as that of graft- 
ing on to rationalism a theological philosophy. This was the germ of a 
controversy which for some years past a excited no small interest in Catholic 
Germany. Professor Clemens unfortunately died at Rome last year, and in 
him Catholic philosophy lost its ablest and most fervent defender; but the 
dispute as to the relations of science and theology has not died with him. 
The whole question of the revival of the philosophy of 8. Thomas Aquinas 
is warmly discussed. ‘The scholastic philosophy is held by Dr. von Kuhn to 
be unsuitable for the present age, which ought to develop a philosophy of its 
own more in accordance with the discoveries of science and the character of 
the German mind. Dr. von Kuhn stood by no means alone, during the last 
few years, in his attempt to adjust the limits of science and authority by the 
development of a newer system of philosophy. From the most opposite 
quarters, and sometimes in a most reprehensible spirit, objections were raised 
against modern scholasticism, and against the infringement of the independent 
rights of philosophy in its own domain. In speaking of recent events at 
Munich, such as the condemnation of the theories of Professor 'roschammer 
by the Holy See, and the congress of men of science summoned by Dr. 
Dollinger to consider, among other matters, the existing relations between 
science and religion, we shall have to refer more fully to the actual position 
of this dispute. We wish, however, to state here that the aim of the 
scholastic school is, to emancipate the German mind from Protestant ideas 
and influences, and to make it familiar with Catholic philosophy, so that if its 
speculative faculties be ever revived in the present century, it may be led to 
build up on the old scholastic foundations a Christian philosophy, enriched, 
however, by all the developments of modern science. 

We have now come to the conclusion which we had to prove,—namely, that 
the Catholic mind in Germany had, within the last ten years, emancipated 
itself from the intellectual trammels of Protestantism, and that the scientific 
dispute was now carried on on Catholic ground, and in obedience to Catholic 
principles, which in itself, in spite of some scandals, is an immeasurable gain 
over the days when all Catholic thought was entangled in the mazes of 
Hegelianism, and completely subjected to the domination of Protestant ideas. 

The Congress of German sovereigns at Frankfort, the proposals of the 





* Even the Aligemeine Zeitung, the Times of Germany, informed the world 
that Dr. Clemens was endeavouring to stifle the budding freedom of thought 
among Catholics, 
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Emperor of Austria for the reorganization of the Diet, and their rejection by 
Prussia, together with a sketch of the origin of the rivalry between Austria 
and Prussia, which were to have been spoken of here, must, on account of the 
pressure on our space, be reserved for future discussion. By re-asserting 
her supremacy in the Dict, Austria sought to unite Germany; but Prussia, 
who has hitherto been so clamorous in her professions for German unity, was 
unwilling to sacrifice her hope of the future headship. Germany is growing 
every day more conscious that, disunited, her European influence is of little or 
no account, but that her union would hold France in check and restore the 
balance of power in Europe. 

The fifteenth general meeting of the Catholic Unions of Germany was held 
this year at Frankfort, and in some respects was of a more than ordinarily 
interesting character. These meetings were first organized in 1849, the year 
after Germany had acquired religious liberty and the right of association, and 
have since been annually held in one or other of its chief citics or free towns. 
Their object is to serve as a centre of action for the Catholic body in the 
various states and provinces of Germany, and to be an organ for enlightening 
public opinion on the principles and rights of the Catholic Church. The 
Association is well adapted to the practical ends of its institution. Every 
local society sends at least two members to attend the general meeting, and 
in this manner is insured the real representation not only of a variety of interests, 
but likewise of every province, if not of every considerable city, of Catholic 
Germany, Austria, and Hungary. The right of association has taken root in 
Germany, and the spread of these charitable and religious societies has contri- 
buted not a little to the revival of faith and practical religion in the classic 
land of infidelity. Indeed, it is not easy to estimate how much of what is good 
and sound in the religious life of Germany and Switzerland, is owing, during 
the last fifteen years, to the influence of these associations. The promise for 
the future is also full of hope, as long as they continue to adhere as closely 
as heretofore to the mind of the Church, and to subject all their aims and 
decisions as unconditionally and loyally as they now do to the authority of 
the Holy See. The most important matter considered at the last meeting, 
was the founding of a Catholic University for Germany. At the meeting of 
the previous year, the preliminary arrangements had been entrusted to a 
committee, and their report was very satisfactory. The project had been 
communicated to the German episcopate, and twenty-six bishops aud arch- 
bishops—that is to say, all the bishops of Germany, with a few exceptions—had 
given their sanction to the undertaking. Although no formal collection of 
money had as yet been sect on foot, yet some striking examples of zeal and 
interest were not wanting. In one archdeaconry every rector had pledged 
himself to give fifty florins, and every curate twenty-five florins, for this 
purpose. 

At a meeeting held in Stuttgart, the committee agreed upon an address to 
the Holy Father. In this address it is stated, that the approbation of the 
greater part of the German episcopate, and the ready assistance of the clergy 
and Jaity, would avail but little to the proposed university, unless, like the 
Catholic universities of former ages, its foundations were laid on the rock 
of Peter; unless it were united by the closest bonds to the centre of 
unity, the Vicar of Christ on earth. In this intent, and as faithful sons 
of the holy Roman Church, the members of the committee supplicated his 
Holiness to take the proposed university under his protection. ‘1o encourage 
them, as it were, by his presence, they besought him to designate some 
ecclesiastic of dignity in Germany, as his vicar aud representative in this 
work, who, thus furnished with apostolic authority, might sustain them by 
his counsel, and direct their steps. The Papal answer arrived at Frank- 
fort during the Catholic Congress; it was addressed to his Eminence the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Cologne. 
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Ta this letter it was stated that the Pope could not too strongly approve of 
so pious and so useful an undertaking as the proposed Catholic University. 
Nothing, it said, could be more agreeable to his Holiness than that, in these 
times of danger for the Church and State, a sound German and Catholic 
course of study should be pursued; and that young men, by a more perfect 
system of education and a severer discipline, should be more carefully fortified 
against the danger of error. In order to connect, in compliance with the 

rayer of the committee, the new institution as closely as possible with the 

oly See, the Pope appointed to be president, and to act as his vicar in 
the responsible business of setting on foot a Catholic University, the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Cologne, assisted by the Bishops of Mayence and Paderborn. 
As far as the Church is concerned, we see that everything has been done, and 
without loss of time, to carry out the idea suggested last year at Aachen, of 
founding a Catholic University for Germany. But the difficulties to be over- 
come are so great and of so complicated a character as to make the best 
and most zealous Catholics doubt whether they be not insurmountable. 
To show the nature of these formidable difficulties, it will be necessary to 
explain in a few words the character of the existing universities. In every 
university the professors are appointed and paid by the State; their duty is to 
deliver lectures, to examine the students, and to confer degrees. The number 
of professors in each university is large; the rector and the senate appoint 
the examiners chosen from the general body. ‘The attendance on the 
lectures is so far compulsory, that each student, in order to pass his ex- 
amination, must have regularly attended one course of lectures in each of 
the more important faculties. It often, however, happens that there are 
more than one course of lectures given, and then the student has the right to 
make his selection. The students who frequent the German universities are, 
for the most part, poor, and their single aim is to pass a good examination, in 
order that they may be in a position to obiain an appointment from the 
government. In Germany no livelihood can be earned, of however humble a 
character, above a mechanic’s employment, without the sanction of government 
and the possession of a university degree. Such complete dependence on 
governmental and official authority not only checks all natural development of 
mind, but biases the student as to the line of conduct to be pursued at the 
university. On the report of the Board of Examiners his future prospects 
depend ; he therefore not only attend their lectures, but carefully avoids the 
lecture-rooms where opinions or principles of a different character or tendency 
are expressed or are evensuspected. For instance, in Bavaria, where the large 
proportion of the population is Catholic, but the government is known by 
its acts as well as by its words to be ill-disposed towards the Church, a student 
coming to the university for examination seeks out such professors as are 
known not to be zealous Catholics, follows their course of lectures, and 
imbibes from their lips the poison of religious indifference. Yet such 
professors, teaching history or philosophy or science from condemned or anti- 
Catholic text-books, and in a spirit offensive to Catholicism and hostile to 
Papal authority, abound in Catholic Bavaria. They enjoy the patronage of 
the State; they are courted by the students; they dispense the honours 
of the university. To be an Ultramontane is, on the contrary, to be at once a 
marked and avoided man. If the individual professor attached to the interests 
and principles of Rome is now avoided, how will it fare with a university 
which will at once be decried as Ultramontane in its origin and in its 
character? Tow will such an institution’ be able to attract to its halls the 
class of students which it is especially designed to influence? The social state 
of Germany, which renders so vast a number of men dependent on the 
— e of government, the interference of the State in every pursuit of 
ife, and the subserviency such a system engenders, make the founding of a 
Catholic University, such as is contemplated, a matter of the extremest 
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difficulty. The very difficulty is an evidence, however, of its necessity. We 
have not the least fear but that all the minor obstacles to the success of 
this foundation will be at once swept away before the energy and determina- 
tion of the Catholic spirit of Germany. ‘The several governments will be 
compelled to accept the degrees of the new university, fairly and fully; men 
will not be wanting of eminent learning to teach in its halls, and the material 
wants will be supplied, we have no doubt, as the need arises from day to 
day. To overcome the supreme difliculty of attracting students in the large 
numbers required to counteract the evil effect produced upon society by the 
action of the un-Catholic universities, will cost, we are afraid, time, consider- 
able self-sacrifice in the beginning, and no small disappointment; but we 
have not the slightest doubt that in the end it will bring about a higher 
religious feeling, and a more independent and manly tone of mind in the 
educated classes of Catholic Germany. 

‘The next question of interest which engaged the attention of the assembly, 
was the proposal to establish an association for the support in Germany of 
Catholic men of science and letters. It was urged that for the founding of a 
Catholic University, not merely material appliances were required, but what 
was wanted far more was the presence of a higher order of mental culture. 
It was on pe that the interest of moneys, collected for the university, 
should now be employed for such a purpose. ‘The General Assembly, of course, 
could not consent to divert to other purposes money destined for the university, 
even if the direction of the proposed university were, as is now no longer the 
case, under its control. Jt came, however, to the resolution: Ist, that an 
association should be formed to afford suitable support to young men of 
talent devoted to learning and literature; and, 2nd, that a committee should 
be nominated to draw up the statutes of such an association to be laid before 
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great historic interest conducted in a Catholic spirit, not only find no public 
support and no patronage in Germany, but their writers are often deprived of 
the most essential aids readily bestowed on others. How this great want 
was to be met, was also one of the subjects discussed at the recent meeting 
of men of letters and science at Munich. Although during the last few years 
the matter has attracted much attention, it has not yet been brought forward 
in a practical form. 

The third subject was of the highest social importance, and excited the 
most marked attention on the part of the meeting. The General Assembly 
was asked to consider what Catholicism could suggest for the improvement of 
the social position of the artisans and labouring classes, and for their pre- 
servation from organized movements such as would not in reality conduce to 
their moral and material welfare. Not only were the great social questions of 
the day discussed by very competent and able speakers, but some artisans and 
men engaged in trade, keenly alive to the imminent dangers to which the 
working classes in Germany are exposed, came themselves into the assembly 
and put to the meeting the question, what Christianity had to say to the modern 
theories in vogue on the subject of the rights of labour and the duty of 
employers, and in what relations it stood towards them. These matters were 
thoroughly discussed during two whole days in one of the sections, and no 
question, as was shown by the numerous attendance, excited such attention 
and interest. ‘The assembly did not attempt to answer these questions off-hand, 
far less (as, indeed, it does in no case) did it pronounce an authoritative 
decision ; but in directing the attention of the Catholics to the subject in the 
following resolution, it did all that it could do. “The General Assembly declares 
that it does not, at the present moment, feel called upon to pronounce an opinion 
on these great social questions in their relation to Christianity. It earnestly 
recommends, however, to Catholics, the study of these questions which, 
assuredly, only in the light and by the spirit of Christianity, can be brought 
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to a solution conducive to the moral and material welfare of the individual 
aud of society.” In the learned Congress of Munich the attention of its 
members was also especially directed to the same subject. Catholic statistics, 
associations, and foreign missions were next reported on. It had been 
resolved last year to prepare in a comprehensive manner the statistics of the 
Catholic Church in Germany, and the work was intrusted to competent hands. 
The Frankfort Assembly expressed a wish that all the unions and their special 
organizations should be comprised in these returns. The hope entertained at 
the meeting at Aachen was again expressed, that wherever it was possible 
Catholic-minded men of all classes should meet together in a friendly and 
sociable reunion, for which purpose nothing further was necessary than a 
suitable room, in which Catholic newspapers and periodicals might be read, 
and subjects of Catholic interest be discussed. It was said, that if German 
sociability and love of association were not cultivated in the spirit of the 
Chureh, such qualities would be perverted into instruments of destruction. 
Already the anti-Christian agencies had made use of this essentially Catholic 
rinciple for the working out of their own evil ends. It has been the habit 
or several years past for the General Assembly at its close to pronounce an 
opinion in a few brief and pregnant sentences on certain important questions 
of the day. Asa profession of Catholic convictions, and as an appeal to the 
public consciousness, these resolutions exert a moral power and eflicacy which 
are not to be undervalued. All that tends to create a sound and Catholic 
opinion is of the essence of such meetings, The resolutions of the Frankfort 
assembly were as follows :— 

I. The Catholics assembled in Frankfort renew the declarations made at all 
the previous general meetings; namely, that they demand for the Church all 
the rights and the full freedom which, according to divine and human law, 
is her due. Yet they nevertheless concede to all other denominations existing 
in Germany like rights and a like freedom. They see in the frank carrying 
out of the principle of equality as to civil rights (Paritat)* the surest 
foundation of religious peace, and in an honest rivalry of science and charity 
the only way towards healing of the religious divisions of this country. 

II. Living in the hope that the German people will be delivered from their 
religious discord, and always earnestly desiring the return of their separated 
brethren to the domain of the one and eternal Truth, they call upon all 
honourable men to condemn the gross fanaticism which in a portion of 
the German literature and of the press makes use of the weapons of falsehood 
and calumny against the Catholic Church. 

III. In face of the crying injustice with which the freedom of conscience 
of Catholics and the justly-acquired rights of the Church have been attacked 
in the German Parliaments, oad of late especially in the second Chamber of 
the Diet at Darmstadt, the General y ve solemnly declares, that it is the 
duty of all Catholics, of the laity as well as of the clergy, to oppose by ay = | 
lawful means laws which hamper the freedom of the Church and the full 
development of ecclesiastical life. 

IV. Most deeply impressed with the dignity of true science, and entirely 
convinced of the necessity of a universal and progressive development of the 
human mind, yet at the same time the General Assembly feels called upon to 
declare, that, according to Catholic principles, to the divinely constituted 
authority belongs the right, as well as the duty, of judging by the standard 





* The term “ Paritat,” used in the resolution, does not convey the meaning 
of essential equality, or of such an equality as would conflict “with the 
absolute pre-eminence,” to quote the Pope’s words, “ which naturally belongs 
to the Catholic religion,” but merely of equality as to the enjoyment of civil 
rights by all confessions alike, 
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of Divine revelation all such developments, in so far as they touch upon the 
domain of religious truth. 

V. The General Assembly protests, in the interest of the Christian religion, 
and in regard to the moral welfare of the German people, against every 
attempt to separate the school from the Church. It demands for the Church 
the right to found schools, and for the family the freedom of Catholic education. 
In every measure by which Catholic school endowments are alienated from 
their original purpose, the General Assembly sees an outrageous violation of 
the principle of justice, which is the basis of all States. 

VI. The meeting will not omit to notice with compassionate sympathy the 
horrors which are now being committed in Russian Poland. 1t abhors, in 
equal degree, the unheard-of deeds of violence on the part of the Russian 
government, as well as the inhuman acts of the Polish revolution. Seeing in the 
unjust oppression of the Catholic Church one of the deepest causes of the 
misfortunes which have befallen Poland, it calls upon all Catholics to join with 
the Holy Father in prayer, that God may have compassion on the sufferings of 
the Polish Church and of the Polish people, who once deserved so well of 
Christendom, and who were sacrificed to the God-forgetting policy of the 
last century. 

VII. In unchangeable fidelity devoted to the Holy See, and deeply moved 
by the continued sufferings of the Holy Father, the General Assembly renews 
its solemn protest against all deeds of violence, whereby the temporal power of 
the Pope suffers loss, and his legitimate and rightful position is endangered. 
It earnestly entreats all the Catholics of Germany not to grow cold in the zeal 
with which they have hitherto offered to the Holy Father the charity of Peter’s 
pence, so that the never-ceasing wants of the Father of Christendom may find 
relief in the persevering efforts of his children. 

At the close of the Catholic meeting at Frankfort, many of its members 
took their departure for Munich, to attend the congress of men of science and 
letters, convened by Dr. Dollinger, Dr. Haneberg, the Abbot of St. Boniface, 
and Dr. Alzog. The plan of such a congress was suggested by Dr. Déllinger, 
with the view of reconciling the grave differences of opinion which exist in 
Catholic Germany, especially on the relations between science and theology ; 
and Dr. Haneberg, who stands in high repute for piety and orthodoxy, was 
induced to put his name to the letters of invitation. It cannot be disguised 
that the convocation of such an assembly at Munich, under actual circumstances, 
excited no little misgiving. Professor Froschammer had recently been con- 
demned by the Holy See for propounding grave theological and philosophical 
errors, and had set the Papal authority at Eaan, by continuing to deliver his 
lectures before crowded audiences in the University of Munich. In his 
person, he contended, the freedom of German science was obstructed by the 
antiquated philosophy of Rome. Such proceedings received no small coun- 
tenance from the support of the Bavarian government and the lukewarmness of 
many Catholics in the matter. In the Papal brief in which the theories of Pro- 
fessor Froschammer are condemned, the Holy Father declares that he regards 
the errors of several Catholic teachers of theology and philosophy in Germany as 
among the bitterest of the calamities which now afflict the Church. We see from 
such grave words that these errors are no idle disputations of learned men, 
but evils of great magnitude, which threaten the well-being of the Church. 
Into the character of these condemned errors, of course, it is not our province 
to enter, but we are justified in showing the manner in which Professor 
Froschammer has recently brought the matter before the public. The lecture 
in which he complains of the Papal brief directed against him, bears the title, 
“On the Right of the more Modern Philosophy in regard to Scholasticism.” 
In this lecture, as well as in other papers which he has published, the thought 
is for ever recurring, that the real point of the conflict in which he is engaged 
with the Holy See lies in this—that he represents the advanced position of 
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the newer philosophy, while the Holy See is entangled in the antiquated 
mazes of scholastic philosophy, on which, with a blind obstinacy, it endea- 
vours to keep a firm grasp. In the interests of philosophy, science, and 
even of religion itself, Professor Froschammer contends he is bound to 
oppose scholasticism as well as naturalism, and he opposes scholasticism, 
he says, “even if only because it is an obstacle in the way of really over- 
coming materialism, and because it would render philosophy incompetent for 
such a purpose.” “The Church,” he continues, “ only injures herself, inasmuch 
as she prevents the development of another and a better philosophy which 
would be on a level with the standard of the mechanical and natural sciences, 
and from which she would herself derive real support and advantage.” The oppo- 
sition between an independent science, such as Professor Kubn, of Tiibingen, 
and his disciples in England, seem to advocate, and the authority of the 
Church, appears to have reached its culminating point in the opposition 
between the more modern and the antiquated philosophy; for Froschammer 
declares that right will never be done unto him until the claims of the modern 
school are established against the fallacies of scholasticism. We can have 
but little respect for the understanding of a Catholic writer who has so feeble 
a conception of the infallible authority of the Church as to accuse her of 
‘wearing the spectacles of an antiquated philosophy,” and of being blind to 
the kong of the age, upon which she deen to force her philosophical 
teachings. 

But ul complaints and accusations are not now heard for the first time in 
Germany. There have been Catholic theologians and philosophers before 
Froschammer, who, out of the writings of Kant and Fichte, or out of those 
of Schelling, have laboured with great zeal to build up, for the good and glory 
of the Church, a new Catholic philosophy. But no sooner were their systems 
condemned by the Holy See, than they and their disciples complained—and like 
complaints are still made at the present day—that Rome does not understand 
the age; that it is cramped by a narrow system of orthodoxy ; that it 
repulses those who alone can bring it aid. And still oftener do we hear the 
Church accused of interfering with the independence of science. 

In the rightful solution of all these questions affecting the relations between 
faith and knowledge, reason and revelation, libertyand authority, Christian truth 
and the Catholic Church are as much concerned to-day as they were in the settle- 
ment in former times of the errors concerning religious belief. Of this there can 
be no doubt, since a very large proportion of the decisions and sentences of the 
Church, for the last thirty or forty years, has been made in reference to these 
very questions. Almost in every Catholic country errors of this nature have 
been committed, and often by men of piety; but never have they been over- 
looked, or lightly dealt with, by the Holy See. With what unhesitatin 
decision were not only the teachings of the unhappy Lammenais condemned, 
but even those of the traditionalists, who were all men of pure zeal and great 
devotion to the Church, and who erred more by a one-sided exaggeration of 
a Catholic truth, than by any desire of adapting themselves to modern views. 
In the same manner, in Germany, were the Hermesians and the school of 
Giinther at once condemned; every attempt to introduce again these errors, 
even under a modified form, has always promptly been met by the Holy 
See; and not only the Pope, but the bishops also, in all the latest provincial 
councils in France as well as in Germany, have combated these erroneous 
views, and defined in clear and accurate terms the teaching of the Church on 
such points. “It is certainly not incorrect,” observes a learned German 
writer, “to say that we are living, not so much in an age of theological, as of 
philosophical heresies.” ‘The greatest heresy of the time,” he continues, 
**is Rationalism, which on the one hand denies supernatural and super-rational 
truth, and on the other despises all supernatural aid in relation to natural 
truth.” It is the boast, likewise, he adds, of modern philosophy, to have torn 
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itself loose from the bonds of orthodoxy and of Divine authority, and to have 
made itself supreme in all matters. If such be the case, and if it be also true 
that the Church, and she alone, in our day, is called upon to fight out the 
eat fight, not only against the revolution, but also against the false rational- 
istic philosophy, and still more against the evil tendencies of Catholic writers 
in the same direction, it is the duty of all, after the recent condemnation of Fro- 
schammer, and his subsequent conduct towards the Holy See, to approach the 
subjects under dispute with great caution, and not as seeming either to supple- 
ment the forceofa Papal decision, or to break the fall of a pretentious philosophy. 
It was the very fear lest a kind of lay council should reopen, and in a manner 
reconsider, the judgment of Rome, that caused the congress of learned men 
convoked at Munich to be regarded at first with misgiving. But whatever 
the anticipations may have been, the results have been eminently satisfactory. 
The Congress met at Munich, on the 28th of September, and five sittings were 
held inthe chapter-room of the Benedictine abbey of S. Boniface. The sittings 
were opened by High Mass, celebrated by the Archbishop of Munich, and the 
Congress then joined in a solemn recital of the Creed of Pope PiusIV. There 
were more than eighty men of letters and science present—Professors of the 
various German Universities and priests. All the opposite and conflictin 
tendencies of German Catholic philosophy found here their representatives an 
defenders, which made the exchange of ideas the more interesting. Many 
views were corrected, many an isolated position was abandoned, much unfruitful 
controversy, it is hoped, will now be spared, and more combined action be 
brought about. During the Congress, a desire was expressed on many sides 
of founding a new Catholic philosophy more in accordance with the wants of 
the age, and more in harmony with the German mind. But until the full 
official report of the proceedings appears, we shall abstain from noticing certain 


opinions advanced in the assembly, and especially from all comments on the 
opening address of the President, Dr. Déllinger. Two facts, however, have 
to be stated of an importance which, under the circumstances, cannot be 
oy A The first was the solemn protest, bearing the names of several of 
the leaders of the so-called Roman or Scholastic School, against certain views 
contained in the President’s address. This protest was publicly read before 
the meeting. The second significant fact was the a | of the two following 


resolutions bearing directly on the grave philosophical dispute in Catholic 
Germany. It was only after a very lane and full discussion, followed by a 
private conference between some of the leaders, that the resolutions were 
agreed to. They were as follows: First, that the most intimate adhesion to 
revealed truth, as taught in the Catholic Church, is an important and indispen- 
sable condition for the progressive development of a true and comprehensive 
philosophy in general, and in particular for the refutation of the errors of the 
present times. Second, that every one who takes up a Catholic position in philo- 
sophy is in conscience bound to submit in all his scientific researches to the 
dogmatical decision of the infallible authority of the Church, and that this 
decision, moreover, does not stand in contradiction to the natural and neces- 
sary liberty of science. This declaration concerning the relations between 
science and authority has given a particular significance to the meeting at 
Munich, and is an evidence at least that though controversies may 
indeed arise among Catholic men of science, yet, when they are shown 
to clash in any way with faith, there is no question as to ready submission 
to the authority of the Church. So much, at least, we are justified in gather- 
ing from the manner in which the above resolutions were eventually carried. 
The results of the Congress were telegraphed to Rome, and the Holy Father 
sent a gracious answer, expressing his entire satisfaction with the meeting. 
Both this Congress and the general assembly of Catholics are to be held next 
year at Wiirzburg, in Bavaria. 

One act of the Congress of which we have reserved a further analysis, 
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is its formal condemnation of Renan’s “ Life of Jesus,” from a scientific point 
of view. ‘The learned members of this assembly declare that they were not 
moved to this step by the intrinsie importance of the book, which is below 
zero, but by the practical consideration that, feeble and worthless as the produc- 
tion is, it is circulated with the greatest activity bythe anti-Christian propaganda 
of Germany as well as of France. Such a work, aided by the frivolous spirit of 
the times, they consider as calculated to destroy among the half educated 
the last remains of Christian faith and reverence for holy things. On these 
grounds, therefore, the assembly at Munich thinks it fit to pronounce its 
condemnation of that blasphemous and scandalous work. 

We give this judgment in full, not only because it is an act of the Munich 
Congress, but also in the hope that so condensed and well-weighed an opinion 
on Renan’s work may be of use in England. The assembly of Catholic men of 
science declares that the latest work of Renan, entitled the “ Life of Jesus,” 
is not only an unchristian, but also a thoroughly unscientific, superficial, 
and downright immoral production. Its unchristian character appears in 
every page. Christianity has, according to Renan, nothing Divine in its origin. 
Christ was a good but not a blameless man. ‘The popularity which accompa- 
nied Him until His death, was His only miracle. He was a kind of democrat ; 
his death was the first triumph of the revolution—the victory of popular feeling. 
This external significance of Christianity is the only point which is worthy of 
recognition. As regards its internal character, it 1s mere dreaming. The 
carpenter’s son of al was a dreamer ; in the same manner as the very 
idea of a Messiah, which really existed before Christ, was nothing else but a 
vast chimera; the conception which Jesus had of himself was the fruit of 
an over-excited fancy. If we compare Christ with Chakya-Mouni, we must 
concede to the founder of Bhuddism a pre-eminence in philosophic culture 
which was wanting in the teacher of Galilee. How a work which propounds 
such a view of the origin of Christianity is to be regarded from a Christian 
point of view is evident: it is a coarse and inflated blasphemy. The attack 
which the book attempts is malicious; but if the evident signs of a deep 
hatred against everything Christian indicate a malicious intent, this hostile 
purpose is aided by only a very slight scientific power. The method is 
essentially uncritical, dazzling surprises taking the place of logical proofs. 
The most circumstantial accounts are upset in the most arbitrary manner on’ 
the ground of erroneous conclusions drawn from other passages of the 
same writer. The evangelist Matthew, for instance, relates in full the birth 
of Jesus in Bethlehem; Renan, nevertheless, cites S. Matthew himself as 
witness that the birthplace of Christ was Nazareth, because 8. Matthew, in 
allusion to the early years of his life, which Jesus spent at Nazareth, calls 
it his home. Such is his mode of argumentation in many other cases, 
What profane writer of antiquity has ever been subjected to an 
arbitrary criticism, such as has been inflicted on the evangelist? The worst 
fact for the scientific character of Renan’s book is that all the essential 
objections against the genuineness of Holy Writ have not only been taken 
from German works, but borrowed in the same manner as incompetent dilettanti 
are accustomed to gather up isolated passages out of a comprehensive 
scientific work without understanding its fale method and its development 
of ideas. In Germany it would be expected of a disciple of Strauss that, 
on the one hand, he should be able to state the leading pantheistic doctrines of 
his master, and on the other should at least present his critical remarks in some- 
thing like close phalanx. But as Renan considers any scientific exertion in 
his attack upon Christianity to be superfluous, we must suppose that he did 
not care for the esteem of the learned world. Whatever opinions may be 
entertained of the nature of Christianity, such a superficial explanation of 
its origin must be regarded by everyone familiar with the history of antiquity 
as a lamentable retrogression to an illogical process of a Science, 
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which never allows the mental phenomena of heathen antiquity to be judged 
in so off-hand and superficial a manner, must therefore the more readily cast 
aside this frivolous attempt to find the explanation of the greatest phenomenon 
in the history of the world, in the dreams of the peasants of Galilee, and in 
the echo of the dead casuistry of Jewish rabbis. Had Renan never written 
anything better than this “Life of Jesus” and his “Etudes d’Histoire 
Religieuse,” in which to a great extent a like superficiality prevails, we 
must have taken it for granted that he belonged to that class of writers who 
seemed called into existence for the purpose of extirpating in the ignorant 
masses of the working people, and in all, even of a higher grade, in whom a 
sound education and n As of truth are wanting, the last remains of Christianity. 
Some of his writings, however, show that he possesses the capacity, if not in 
a very distinguished degree, of treating an historical question in a thorough 
manner. ‘Therefore nothing else remains but to take for granted that, 
reckoning on the superficial knowledge of his contemporaries, he is working 
only for success amongst the masses. Hence the sophistry which he employs, 
hence that mixture of sarcastic wit and seeming Oriental learning. 
The last imposes, and the first attracts. In such a treatment nothing at all 
depends upon soundness of logic, and not even upon truth, but only upon 
gaining by a contemptuous treatment of Christianity the applause of an 
unprincipled multitude. And in this lies the immorality of the book. By it 
Renan has connected himself with a long series of those anti-Christian writers 
who have arisen out of the Jewish people. Had he possessed the honesty and 
straightforwardness of the Polish Teaki, or of Lipmann, the Alsatian Jew of 
the middle ages, our judgment might have been less severe. If Renan 
had so much Jewish honesty as these, he never, for instance, would have put 
the method of teaching and the doctrines. of Jesus on a level with those of 
the Platonist Philo. He would also have never pretended that philological 
grounds had compelled him to declare the discourses of Jesus related by 
John the Evangelist to be spurious. 

This judgment of the Munich Congress adds another to the numerous 
condemnations which this insolent and flippant work has called down upon 
its author in France, Italy, and Germany. 

The completion of the interior of the cathedral of Cologne, the grandest and 
the most magnificent Gothic church in the world, is a cause of triumph and 
rejoicing to every Catholic mind. To celebrate this auspicious event a festival, 
national as well as religious, was held on the 15th October, in Cologne. It 
is quite needless to speak of the wonderful grandeur of this mighty church, or 
to repeat its history. The removal of the partition wall, which shut off the 
choir from the nave, has brought out the immense size of the building and the 
admirable harmony of its proportions. However, our object now is, not to 
descant on its natural beauty, but to speak of its moral effect inGermany. The 
cathedral of Cologne has long been regarded as the symbol of German unity ; 
to its restoration all the nations of Germany, since 1842, have contributed as to 
a national undertaking. In this work they have all combined, if in nothing else. 
To Louis of Bavaria, the poet-king, the glory of this initiative belongs. 
Incomplete for six centuries, this gigantic work, by the creative power of 
modern times, has been finished in twenty-one years. What historic associa- 
tions, and what traditions, reaching far back into medieval times, are 
bound up with this “Dom zu Kéln!” German poetry is full of allusions to 
this unfinished conception of marvellous beauty and strength, the image of 
Germany herself. Its name was familiar as a household word in every German 
mouth. The mighty dome, with its bending crane, lifting itself up alone in its 
desolation, visible for miles around, when nothing else could be seen of the great 
medieval city on the banks of the Rhine, was an object of reverence endeared 
to every eye. Poets, priests, kings, the imaginative student, the sober 
statesman, the monk and the merchant, Catholic and Protestant, the past and 
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the present, have all taken part in this mighty work. It was the centre of 
many hopes, the symbol of a united Germany, on which so many hearts were 
set. Its completion is the sign, at least, of a renovated spirit and a more 
Catholic energy in Germany. For though patriotism and national pride have 
had their share in the finishing of the cathedral of Cologne, religious zeal has 
by no means been wanting, as is shown in the very numerous restorations and 
church buildings which, since 1842, have been going on simultaneously in all 
directions. It will be interesting to note the progress of this movement in 
the various divisions of Germany. To begin with the Rhine provinces; 
the old cathedral at Xanten, on the Lower Rhine, will shortly be restored 
in all the beauty befitting a church so rich in sanctuaries; the Basilica at 
Neuss, one of the most beautiful churches of its style on the Rhine, 
has just been thoroughly renovated; much also has recently been done 
to the minster at Aachen. The beautiful church of 8. Castor, at 
Coblentz, and the Mayence cathedral, have also been ornamented with 

reat taste and artistic skill. Veit, who in the first half of this century 
imaugurated, with Cornelius and Overbeck, a new period in Christian art, 
finds in the evening of his life a noble field in the cathedral of Mayence 
for the exercise of his artistic genius. In the cathedral of Speyer, and in the 
minsters of Strasburg, Bale, and Constance, most extensive and thorough 
restorations have taken place. The cathedral of Ulm, in Wiirtemberg, is 
undergoing vast repairs. In Bavaria, the metropolitan church of our Lady 
has been richly repaired. The whole of the magnificent pulpit of oak, the gift 
of the King of Bavaria, and a high altar of the same material, together with 
Gothic side altars of stone, give a finish to this building, which, in the terms 
of the report, “ owing to the generous and liberal offerings of the people of 
Munich, will soon be resplendent, as far as regards the interior, with all the 
beauty of Gothic art.” ‘The glorious church of S. Elizabeth, at Marburg, is 
now also being restored with a more perfect taste and with truer judgment 
than that of Our Lady at Munich, a in such a manner, also, that it can be 
used every day during the alterations. The cathedral of Bamberg, which 
surpasses in beauty and splendour of architecture the three great Rhenish 
basilicas of Speyer, Worms, and Mayence, suffers in its restoration from a 
false and narrow judgment: yet a faulty judgment in no way checks religious 
zeal. The feeling in the Catholics of Germany is, however, universal that the 

lorious old cathedrals of the middle ages—legacies of faith entrusted to them 
3 their ancestors—should be restored and completed in the spirit and style 
of the medieval times. The German Catholics have something also of the 
thoroughgoing spirit of Pugin. His works, which have done so much, not 
in England only, but in Europe, to inspire reverence for the self-denying spirit 
of the middle ages, are favourite text-books in their architectural schools. 
In Austria a new cathedral is now being built at Linz, in honour of the 
Immaculate Conception of Our Lady, and the offerings inspired by devotion to 
the Mother of God are very large. The restoration in Vienna of the cathedral of 
S. Stephan is now making great progress. In Hungary, the new cathedral 
of Gran is the most magnificent building of its kind in the present day. The 
Cardinal Archbishop of Gran has alone contributed 900,000 gulden to the 
completion of this splendid work. Of the newly-built churches, perhaps the 
most beautiful is the votive church of Vienna; the church of the Lazarists, 
in one of the suburbs, is also very fine, and is all but completed. Of the 
numerous Gothic churches and chapels — built in Bavaria, the most 
important is the church at Haidenhausen, near Munich ; it is quite a master- 
piece. The votive church at Passau, the parish church at Burghausen, and 
the church at Ludwigshafen, all recently built; and the restorations, to single a 
few large churches out of many, of S. Martin at Landshut, S. Saviour’s at 
Passau, and of the exterior of the very beautiful chapel of Our Lady at 
Wiirzburg, are worthy evidences of the growth of Catholic zeal in Bavaria. 
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We remember, not many years ago, to have been particularly struck with the 
dilapidation and neglect of this exquisite chapel at Wiirzburg: in a city 
where ground was of small value, miserable little shops were built in the deep 
spaces , ormanti the flying buttresses, which, besides disfiguring the building, 
seemed to indicate no little want of reverence. 

Quite as numerous as these new churches in Austria and Bavaria are those 
which have been built in a corresponding period in the Rhine provinces and 
Westphalia. The great architect of Cologne, Vincent Statz, bas erected at least 
fifty churches, and has given designs and plans for a great number more. The 
indefatigable and learned Bishop of Miinster, who came expressly to England 
last year, to officiate at the opening of the new German Church in London, 
and to give encouragement to that arduous and important mission, has, 
since 1848, caused to be built no fewer than sixty churches, chapels, and 
oratories ; many convents and monasteries have also risen up on all sides in 
his diocese. We can need no better evidence than this of the extent to 
which in late years in Catholic Germany the spirit of sacrifice has increased, 
not only in the offering up of life and will in convents, but also of earthly 
goods in works of charity. 

The Church in Germany, closely united to the State, has yet to assume her 
divinely-appointed place as the recognized teacher of truth, the queen of 
science, and guide of kings in the moral government of men. German unity 
still remains to be achieved by perfect political freedom, by the healing of 
unhappy divisions and lawless ambitions. “ But,” observes a thoughtful 
German writer, “‘everywhere in this German land we stand as yet not far 
beyond the threshold of most of the things which we have newly begun. We 
have to watch and pray, lest unhappy discord, our inberited curse, should 
again destroy all our work, scatter once more the builders up of our social 
and political edifice, and bring again to nought the incomplete work.” 








WE would desire to direct the attention of our readers to the “Seventh 
Annual Report of S. Brigid’s Orphanage” (Dublin : Powell), with especial 
reference to the speech of the Rev. Dr. Murray, of Maynooth, exposing that 
infamous system of proselytism—contemptuously denominated “ Souperism” 
—which is no less a disgrace to English Protestantism than it is an insult 
and a pest to the Catholic poor of Ireland. 





The Public Records of Ireland: The “Dublin Review” and the House of 
Commons. 


N article published in the 104th number of the Dustin Review having 
led to a motion in the House of Commons with reference to the 
public records of Ireland, the writer of that article has analyzed the govern- 
mental statements put forward on that occasion, impugning the authority of 
the Review ; and the entire debate and subject will be found fully discussed 
in a pamphlet entitled, “Record Revelations Resumed: A Letter to the 
Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, on some statements recently 
made in the House of Commons on the Public Records of Ireland, and on the 
Calendars of Patent and Close Rolls of Chancery in Ireland, lately*published 
by their Lordships’ authority under the direction of the Master of the Rolls 
of Ireland. By an Irish Archivist.” London: Smith, Dublin: Kelly. 
Edinburgh : Stevenson. 





